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WILSON’S 


TALES OP THE LORDEIIS, 

AM) OF SCOTLAND. 


the MINSTREL’S TALES. 

I. 

EDMUND AND IIULUN. 

CANTO FIItST. 

Come, sit thee by me, love, ami thou shalt hear 
A tale may win a smile and claim a tear— 

A plain and simple story told in rhyme. 

As sang the minstrels of the olden time. 

No idle Muse I’ll needlessly invoke_ 

No patron’s aid, to steer me from the rock 
Of cold neglect round which oblivion lies • 

But, loved one, I will look into thine eyes’ 

From which young poesy first touched my soul, 
nd bade the burning words in numbers roll 
Thy were the light in which I learned to sing: 
And still to thee will kindling fancy cling— 
Glow at thy smUe, as when, in younger years, 
ve seen thee smiling through thy maiden tears, 
Like a fair floweret bent with morning dew, 

hile sunbeams kissed its leaves of loveliest hue 
VOL. XXIV. 
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TALKS OF THK LORDKliS- 


Thou wort the chord and spirit of my lyre— 

Tliy love the living voice that breathed —“ aspire I ”— 
That smoothed ambition’s steep and toilsome height, 
And in its darkest paths was round me, light. 

Then, sit thee by me, love, and list the strain. 

Which, but for thee, had still neglected lain. 

IT. 

Didst thou e’er mark, within a beauteous vale, 

Wliere sweetest wild-flowers scent the summer gale, 
And tlie blue Tweed, in silver windings, glides. 
Kissing the bending brandies on its side.s, 

A snow-white cottage, one that well might seem 
A poet’s picture of contentment’s dream ? 

Two chestnuts broad and tall embower the spot, 

And bend in beauty o’er the peaceful cot; 

'I'he crecjiing ivy clothes its roof with green. 

While round the door the perfumed woodbine’s seen 
Shading a rustic arch ; and smiling near. 

Like rainbow fragments, blooms a rich parterre; 

Clrey, naked crags—a steep and pine-clad hill— 

A mountain chain and tributary rill— 

A distant hamlet and an ancient wood, 

I’.egirt the valley where the cottage stood. 

'i’liat cottage was a young Enthusiast’s home, 

Ere blind ambition lured his steps to roam ; 

Ho was a wayward, bold, and ardent boy. 

At once his parents’ grief—their hope and joy. 

Men called him Edmund.—Oft his mother wept 
Beside the couch where yet her schoolboy slept, 
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As, starting in liis slumbors, lie would seem 
lo speak of tilings of which none else luiglil dream. 

HI. 

Adown the vale a stately mansion rose, 

With arboured lawns, like visions of repose 
Serene in summer loveliness, and fair 
As if no passion e’er was dweller there 
Save innocence and love; for they alone 
Within the smiling vale of peace were known. 

But fairer and more lovely far than all. 

Like Spring’s first flowers, was Helen of the Hall— 
The blue-eyed daughter of the mansion’s lord, 

And living image of a wife adored. 

But now no more ; for, ere a lustrum shed 
Its smiles and sunshine o’er the infant’s head, 

Death, like a passing spirit, touched the brow 
Of the young mother; and the father now 
Lived as a dreamer on his daughter’s face. 

That seemed a mirror wherein he could trace 
The long lost past—the eyes of love and light, 
Which his fond soul had worshipped, ere the night 

Of death and sorrow sealed those eyes in gloom_ 

Darkened his joys, and whelmed them in the tomb. 


IV. 

Young Edmund and fair Helen, from the years 
Of childhood’s golden joys and passing tears, 

Were friends and playmates; and together they 
Across the lawn, or through the woods, would stray. 
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TALES OF THE RORDEUS. 


While he was wont to inill the lilies fair, 

And weave them, with the primrose, round her hair;—- 
Plait toys of rushes, or bedeck the thorn 
With daisies sparkling with the dews of morn ; 

While she, these simple gifts would grateful take— 
Love for their own and for the giver’s sake. 

()i, they would chase the butterfly and bee 
From floAver to flower, shouting in childish glee; 

Or hunt the cuckoo’s echo through the glade, 

Chasing the wandering sound from shade to shade. 

Or, if she conned the daily task in vain, 

A word from Edmund made the lesson plain. 


V. 

'J'hus years rolled by in innocence and truth, 

And playful childhood melted into youth, 

As dies the dawn in rainbows, ray by ray 
In blushing beauty stealing into day. 

And thus too passed, unnoticed and unknown, 

The .s])orts of childhood, fleeting one by one. 

Like broken dreams, of which we neither know 
From whence they come, nor mark we when they go. 
Yet would they stray where Tweed’s fair waters glide, 
As we have wandered—fondly side by side; 

And when dun gloaming’s shadows o’er it stole 
As silence visible—until the soul 
Grew trancjuil as the scene—then would they trace 
The deep’ning shadows on the river's face— 

A voiceless world, where glimmered, downward fur, 
Inverted mountain, tree, and cloud, and star. 
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’Twas Edmund’s choicest scene, and he would dwell 
On it, till he grew eloquent, and tell 
Its beauties o’er and o’er, until the maid 
Knew every gorgeous tint and mellowed shade 
AVhich evening from departed sunl)eains threw. 

And as a painter on the waters drew, 

Vt. 

Or, when brown Autumn touched the leaves with age, 
The heavens became the young Enthusiast’s page 
Wherein his fancy read; and they would then, 

Hand locked in hand, forsake the haunts of nan ; 
Communing with tlie silver queen of night, 

Which, as a spirit, shone upon their sight, 

Full orbed in maiden glory ; and her beams 
Fell on their hearts, like distant shadowed gleams 
Of future joy and undefinM bliss— 

Half of another world and half of this. 

Then, rapt in dreams, oft would he gazing stand. 
Grasping in his her fair and trembling hand. 

And thus exclaim, “ Helen, when I am gone. 

When that bright moon shaU shine on you alone, 

And but one shadow on the river fall_ 

Say, wilt thou then these heavenly hours recall ? 

Or read, upon the fair moon’s smiling brow 
The words weVe uttered-those we utter now? 

Or think, though seas divide us, I may be 
Gazing upon that glorious orb with thee 
At the same moment-hearing, in its rays, 

I he hallowed whisperings of early days 1 
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TAI.KS OF TliF liOi:i)i:KS, 


(ii>, llitTf is a lananago in its calm 
And Imly lialit, tliat bath a power to balm 
Tlie troubled spirit, and like memory’s glass, 
l\Iake bygone liai)piness before us pass.” 

VII. 

Or, tliey Avoidd gaze upon the evening star, 

Ibazing in beauteous glory from afar, 

Dazzling it.s kindred s))Ueres, and bright o'er all, 
lake Lovio on the Eternal’s coronal ; 

Until tlieir eyes its rays reflected, threw 
In glances elo(pient—though words were few ; 

For well 1 ween, it is enough to feel 
'J'he power of such an hour upon us steal, 

As if a holy spirit filled the air. 

Ami nought but love and silence might be there-— 
Or whispers, which, like riiilomel’s soft strains, 

Are oidy heard to tell that silence reigns. 

Yet, lie at times would break the hallowed spell, 
And tints in eager rhapsodies would dwell 
U|ion the scene : “ O’er us rolls world on world, 
Jake, the Almighty’s regal robes unfurh'd; — 
(.)’erwhelming, dread, unbounded, and sublime — 
Eternity’s huge arms th:it girdle time 
And roll around it., marking out the years 
Of this dark spot of sin amidst the spheres I 
f'or, oh, while gazing upon worlds so fair, 

’'I'is hard to think that sin has entered there; 

'J'hat those bright orbs which now in glory swim, 
Should e’er for man’s ingratitude be dim ! 
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Bewildered, lost, I cast mine eyes abroad, 

And read on every star the name of God ! 

The thought o’erwhelms me!—Yet, while gazing on 
Yon star of love, I cannot feel alone; 

For wheresoe’er my after lot may be. 

That evening star shall speak of home and thee. 
Fancy will view it o’er yon mountain’s brow 
That sleeps in solitude before us now ; 

While memory’s lamp shall kindle at its rays, 

And light the happy scenes of other days— 

Such scenes as this; and then the veiy breeze 
That with it bears the odour of the trees, 

And gathers up the meadow’s sweet perfume. 

From off my clouded brow, shall chase the gloom 
Of sick ning absence; for the scented air 
To me wafts back remembrance, as the prayer 
Of lisping childhood is remembered yet. 

Like living words, which we can ne’er forget,’' 

Vlll. 

Till now, their life had been one tliought of joy, 

A vision time was destined to destroy_ 

As dies the dewy network on the thorn, 

Before the sunbeams, with the mists of morn. 

Thus far their lives in one smooth current ran — 

They loved, yet knew not when that love began, 

^d hardly knew they loved; though it had grown 
A portion of their being, and had thrown 
Its spirit o’er them; for its shoots had sprung 

in their hearts, while yet their hearts were young ^ 
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Even like the bright leaves of some wandering seed, 
Which Autumn’s breezes bear across the mead, 

O’er naked wild and mountain, till the wind. 

Dropping its gift, a stranger flower we find. 

And with their years the kindling feeling grew, 

But grew unnoticed, and no change they knew 5 
For it had grown, even as a bud displays 
Its opening beauties—one on which we gaze, 

Yet note no seeming change from hour to hour, 

But find, at length, the bud a lovely flower, 

IX. 

Thus, thrice six golden summers o’er them fled, 

And on their hearts their rip’ning influence shed : 

Till one fair eve, when from the gorgeous west. 

Cloud upon cloud in varied splendour pressed 
Around the setting sun, which blinding shone 
On the horizon like its Maker’s throne. 

Till veiled in glory, and its parting ray 
Fell as a blessing on the closing day ; 

Or, like the living smile of Nature’s God 
Upon his creatures, shedding peace abroad. 

The early lark had ceased its evening song, 

And silence reigned amidst the feathered throno-. 

Save where the chaffinch, with unvarying strain, 

Its short, sweet line of music trilled again; 

Or where the stock-dove, from the neighbouring grove, 
Welcomed the twilight with the voice of love; 

Then Edmund wandered by the try sting-tree. 

Where, at tliat hour, the maid was wont to be; 
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But now she came not. Deepening shade on sli.-ule, 
The night crept round him; still he lonely strayed,' 
Gazed on the tree till grey its foliage grew, 

And stars marked midnight, ere he slow withdrew. 
Another evening came—a third passed on— 

And wondering, fearing, still he stood alone, 

Trembling and gazing on her father’s hall. 

Where lights were glittering as a festival j 
And, as with cautious step he ventured neaj’, 

Sounds of glad music burst upon his ear. 

And figures glided in the circling dance,' 

While wild his love and poverty at once 

Flashed through his bursting heart, and smote him now 

As if a thunderbolt had scorched his brow, 

And scathed his very spirit; as he stood, 

Mute as despair—the ghost of solitude ! 


Stage guests were revelling at the princely hall- 
ftoud peers and ladies fair; but, chief of all 
A noh and haughty knight, from Beaumont’side, 

Who came to woo fair Helen as his bride ■ 

Or rather from her father ask her hand, ’ 

And woo no more, but deem consent command. 

He too was young, high-born, and bore a name 
ormdmg with honours bought, though not with fame; 
And the consent ho sought her father gave 

ght his wishes, or oppose his v/ill • 

For she had ever sought it, as the rill ’ 
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Seeketh the valley or the ocean’s breast; 

And ere his very wishes were expressed, 

She strove to trace their meaning in his eyes, 

Even as a seaman readeth on the skies 

The coming breeze, the calm, or brooding gale, 

Then spreads the canvas wide, or reefs the sail. 

Nor did he doubt that still her heart was free 
As the fleet mountain deer, which as a sea 
The wilderness surrounds ; for she had grown 
Up as a desert flower, that he alone 
Had watched and cherished; and the blinding pride 
Of wealth and ancestry had served to hide 
From him alone, what long within the vale 
Had been the rustic gossip’s evening tale. 

That such presumptuous love could e’er employ 
The secret fancies of the cottage boy, 

He would have held impossible, or smiled 
At the bold madness of a thought so wild— 

Reading his daughter’s spirit by his own. 

Which reared an ancient name as virtue’s throne, 
And only stooped to look on meaner things. 

Whose honours echoed not tho breath of kings. 


XI. 

Wild were the passions, fierce the anguish now. 
Which tore tho very soul, and clothed the brow 
Of the Enthusiast; while gaunt despair 
Its heavy, cold, and iron hand laid bare. 

And in its grasp of torture clenched his heart. 
Till, one by one, tho life-drops seemed to start 
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In agony unspeakable: within 

His breast its freezing shadow—dark as sin. 

Gloomy as death, and desolate as hell_ 

Like starless midnight on his spirit fell, 

Burying his soul in darkness; while his love, 

Fierce as a whirlwind, in its madness strove 
With stern despair, as on the field of wrath 
The wounded war-horse, panting, strives witli death. 
Then as the conflict weakened, hope would dash 
Across his bosom, like the death-winged flash 
That flees before the thunder; yet its light 
Lived but a moment, leaving deeper night 
Around the strife of passions; and again 
The struggle maddened, and the hope was vain. 


xir. 


He heard the maidens of the valley say, 

How they upon their lady’s weddinc.-day 

Would strew her path rvith dowers,°aud o’er the lawu 

Join m the dance, to eve from early dawn; 

WhUe, with a smile and half deriding glance 
Some sought him as their partner in the dance • 

"d peasant railers, as he passed them by, 
ughed whispered, laughed again, and mocked a 


But he disdained them; and his heaving breast 
Had no room left to feel their vulgar jest, 

For It ran oer with agony and scorn. 

As water dropping on a rock was borne. 
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TALES OF THE BORDERS. 


xrir. 

Twas a fair summer night, and the broad moon 
Sailed in calm glory through the skies of June, 
Poiiring on earth its pale and silv’ry light, 

Till roughest forms were softened to the si'dit ■ 
And on the western hills its faintest ray 
Kissed the yet ruddy streaks of parted day. 

The stars were few, and, twinkling, dimly shone, 
lor the bright moon in beauty reigned alone. 

One cloud lay sleeping ’neath the breathless sky, 
Bathed in the limpid light; Avhile, as the sigh 
Of secret love, silent as shadows glide. 

The soft wind played among the leafy pride 
Of the green trees, and scarce the aspen shook j 
A babbling voice was heard from every brook. 

And down the vale, in murmurs low and lono-, 
Tweed poured its ancient and unwearied song. 
Before, behind, around, afar, and near. 

The AvakefnI landrail’s Avatcluvord met the ear. 
Then ICdmund leaned against the h.-illoAved tree, 
Whose shade had been their temple, and Avherc ho 
Had carved their names in childhood, and they yet 
Upon the rind Avero visible. They mot 
Beneath its branches, spreading as a bower, 

For months—for years ; and the impassioned liouv 
Of sihmt, deep deliciousness and blis.s, 

Ihire ns an angel’s, fervid ns the kis.s 

Of a young mother on her first-born’s brow. 

Fil'd iiA their depth of joy they knew not how ; 
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Even as the Boreal meteor mocks the eye, 
hiving a moment on the gilded sky, 

And dying in the same, ere we can trace 
Its golden hues, its form, or hiding-place. 

But now to him each moment dragged a chain. 
And time itself seemed weary. The fair plain| 
Where the broad river in its pride was seen, 
ith stately woods and fields of loveliest green. 
To him was now a wilderness; and even 
Upon the everlasting face of heaven 
A change had passed-its very light was changed 
And shed forth sickness; for he stood estran^d ' 
Fnnn all that he had loved, and every scene " 
‘''poke of despair where love and joy had been 
Thus desolate he stood, when, lo ! a sound 
Of voices and gay laughter echoed round. 

Then straight a party issued from the wood 
And ere he marked them aU before him stood, 
e gazed, he startled, shook, exclaimed aloud, 
elen!" then burst away, and as a shroud 
Ilie sombre trees concealed him; but a cry 
Of sudden anguish echoed a reply 
To his wild word of misery, though he 
Heard not its tone of heart-pierced agony. 

e, whom his fond soul worshipped as its bride, 
lie saw before h.m by her wooer’s side, 

Death on hu very heart The balmy breath 

I r fl” ”■8'’' on his brow with lire • 

‘ ' bnmine in ita ire, ’ 
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Raged in his bosom as a wilh’ring flame, 

And scarce he knew he madly breathed her name ; 
But, as a bark before the tempest tost, 

Rushed from the scene, exclaiming wildly, “ Lost! ” 


XIV. 

Two days of sorrow slowly round had crept. 

And Helen lonely in her chamber wept. 

Shunning her father’s guests, and shunning, too. 
The glance of rage and scorn which now he threw 
■Upon the child that e’er to him had been 
Dear as immortal hope, when o’er the scene 
Of human life, death, slow as twilight, lowers. 

She was the sunlight of his widowed hours— 

The all he loved, the glory of his eye, 

Ilis hope by day, the sole remaining tie 
That linked him with the world; and rudely now 
'I’hat link seemed broken; and upon his brow 
Wrath lay in gloom ; while, from his very feet. 

He spurned the being he was wont to meet 
With outstretched arms of fondness and of pride. 
While all the father’s feelings in a tide 
Of transport gushed. But now she wept alone. 
Shunning and shunned ; and still the bitter tone 
In which she heard lier Edmund breathe her name. 
Rang in her heaving bosom ; and the flame 
That lit hi.s eye with frenzy and despair, 

Upon her naked spirit seemed to glare 
AVith an accusing glance; yet, while her tears 
Were flowing silently, ns hours and years 
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Flow down the tide of time, one whom sl.e loved, 
And who from childhood’s days had faithful prov’ed, 
Approached her weeping, and within her hand 
A packet placed, as Edmund’s last command! 

Wild throbbed her heart, and tears a moment fled 
While, tremblingly, she broke the seal, and read •’ 
Then wept, and sobbed aloud, and read again 
These farewell words, of passion and of pain. ’ 


XV. 

Edmund’s letter. 

Helen ^j.ite but could not speak 

That parting word of bitterness; the cheek 
Srows paJe when the tongue utters it; the knell 

n the dull Mid, tolling-^ the dead-the dead 
bounds not more desolate. It is a dread 

And fearful thing to he of hope bereft, 

As if the soul itself had died, and left 
ae body living-feeling in its breast 
The death of deaths, its everlasting guest! 

™h “my «l>e«le8s bosom| -& a tomb 
here Hope lies buried in eternal gloom. 

And We mourns o’er it-yes, „y Helen-Love- 
Idte the sad wailmgs of a widowed dove 

ThaTffl”®'* me not, 

ihat I, a lowly peasant’s son, forgot 

e guH between our stations. Could I gaze 

pon the glorious sun, and see its rays ^ 
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Fling light and beauty round me, and remain 
Dead to its power, while on the lighted plain 
The humblest weed looked up in love, and spread 
Its leaves before it! The vast sea doth wed 
The simple brook ; the bold lark soars on high, 
Bounds from its humble nest and woos the sky ; 

Yea, the frail ivy seeks and loves to cling 
Round the proud branches of the forest’s king : 

Then blame me not;—thou wilt not, canst not blame 
Our sorrows, hopes, and joys have been the same— 
Been one from childhood; but the dream is past, 

And stern realities at length have cast 

Our fates asunder. Yet, when thou shalt see 

Proud ones before thee bend the suppliant knee, 

And kiss thy garment while they woo thy hand, 
Spurn not the peasant boy who dared to stand 
Before thee, in the rapture of his heart. 

And woo thee as thine equal. Courtly art 
]\fay find more fitting phrase to charm thine ear. 

But, dearest, mayst thou find them as sincere I 
And, oh ! by every past and hallowed hour ! 

By the lone tree that formed our trysting bower I 
By the fair moon, and all the stars of night. 

That round us threw love’s holiest, dearest light! 

By infant passion’s first and burning kiss 1 
By every witness of departed bliss 1 
Forget me not, loved one ! forget me not t 
For, oh, to know that I am not forgot— 

That thou wilt still retain within thy breast 
Some thought of him who loved you first and best— 
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To know but this, would in my bosom be 
Like one faint star seen from the pathless sea 
By the bewildered mariner. Once more, 

Maid of my heart, fareweU I A distant shore 

Must be thy Edmund’s home —though where the 
soul 

Is as a wilderness; from pole to pole 
The desolate in heart may ceaseless roam, 

Nor find on earth that spot of heaven—a home! 

But be thou happy I—be my Helen blessed!— ’ 

Thou wilt he happy / Oh 1 those words have pressed 
thoughts on my brain on which I may not dweBl 
Again, farewell!—my Helen, fare-thee-weU I 


XVL 

A gallant bark was gliding o’er the seas. 

And, like a Hving mass, before the breeze, 

Swept on majestic, as a thing of mind 
^Vhose spirit held communion with the wind 
Bearing and rising o’er the billowed tide. 

As a proud steed doth toss its head in pride. 
Upon its deck young Edmund silent stood— 

A son of sadness; and his mournful mood 
Grew day by day, while wave on wave rolled by, 
he their homeward current with a sigh 
Followed with fondness. StiU the vessel bore 
The wanderer onward from his native shore, 

^ m a distant land he lonely stood 
’Midst dly crowds in more than soUtude. 
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TJiere long he wandered, without aim or plan, 

Till disappointment whispered, Act as man! 

But though it cool the fever of the brain, 

And shake, untaught, presumption’s idle reign, 
Bring folly to its level, and bid hope 
Before the threshold of attainment stop. 

Still—when its blastings thwart our every scheme, 
When humblest wishes seem an idle dream, 

And the bare bread of life is half denied— 

Such disappointments humble not our pride; 

But do they change the temper of the soul. 

Change every word and action, and enrol 
The nobler mind with things of basest name— 

With idleness, dishonesty, and shame 1 
It hath its bounds, and thus far it is well 
To check presumption—visions wild to quell; 

Then ’tis the chastening of a father’s hand_ 

All wholesome, all expedient. But to stand 
Writhing beneath the unsparing lush, and be 
I’rampled on veriest earth, while misery 
• Stems the young blood, or makes it freeze with care, 
And on the tearless eyeballs writes. Despair / 

Oh I this is terrible I—and it doth throw 
Upon the brow such early marks of woo. 

That men seem old ere they have well been young; 
Their fond hopes perish, and their hearts ore wrung 
With such dark feelings—misanthropic gloom, 

Spite of their natures, haunts them to the tomb, 
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xvm. 

Now, Edmund ’midst the bustling throng appears 
One old in wretchedness, though young in years; 
For he had struggled with an angry world. 

Had felt misfortune’s billows o’er him hurled. 

And strove against its tide—where wave meets wave 
Like huge leviathans sporting wild, and lave 
Tlicir mountain breakers round with circling sweep, 
Till, drawn within the vortex of their deep, 

The man of ruin struggleth—but in vain; ’ 

Like dying swimmers who, in breathless pain 
Despairing, strike at random!—It would be 
A subject worth the schoolmen’s scrutiny. 

To trace each simple source from whence arose 
The strong and mingled stream of human woes. 

But here we may not. It is ours alone 
To make the lonely wanderer’s fortunes known; 

And now, in plain but faithful colours dressed, 

To paint the feelings of his hopeless breast. 


His withered prospects blaoken-wounds await- 
Ibe grave grows sunlight to his darker fate, 

All now is gall and bitterness within. 

And thoughts, once sternly pure, half yield to sin 
His sickened soul, in all its native pride, 

dI^ • hide 

Disdained disdaining; while men flourish, he 

till stands a stately though a withered tree. 
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Heavens I tlie agony of tlie moment when 
Suspicion stumjied llie smiles of other men ; 

A\ lien friends glanced doiihls^ and proudly prudent gr 
His counsellors, and his accusers too! 


XX. 

I’icfure his pain, his misery, when first 
His growing wants their proud concealment burst; 
When the first tears start Irom his stubborn soul. 
Ibg, burning, solitary drops, that roll 
Down his pale cheek—the momentary gush 
Of human weakness—till the whirlwind rush 
Of pride, of shame, had dashed them from his eye. 
And his swollen heart heaved mad with agony ! 

Then, then the pain—the infinity of feeling_ 

^Volds fiiil to paint its anguish. Keason, reeling. 
Staggered with torture through his burning brain, 
AVhile his teeth gnashed with bitterness and pain ; 
liellection grew a scorpion, speech had lied, 

And all but madness and despair were dead. 

xxt. 

He slept, to dream of death, or worse than death ; 
For death were bliss, and the convulsive wrath 
Of living torture peace, to the dread weight 
4'hat in essed upon sensation, while the light 
Of reason gleamed but horror, and strange Iioats 
Of hideous phantasies, like threat’ning ghoshs^ 
Grotesquely mingled, preyed upon his brain : 

Then would he dream of yesterdays again, 
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Or view to-morrow’s terrors thick surround 
His fancy with forebodings. While the sound 
Of his own breath broke frightful on liis ear, 
lie, bathed in icy sweat, would start in fear. 
Trembling and pale; then did his glances seem 
Sad as the sun’s last, conscious, farew'ell gleam 
Upon the eve of judgment. Such appear 
His days and nights whom hope has ceased to cheer 
But grov’llers know it not. The supple slave 
Whose worthiest record is a nameless grave, 

Whose truckling spirit bends and bids him kneel. 
And fawn and vilely kiss a patron’s heel— 

Even he can cast the cursed suspicious eye. 

Inquire the cause of this —the reason why ? 

And stab the sufferer. Then, the tenfold pain 
To feel a gilded butterfly’s disdain I— 

A kicking ass, without an ass’s sense, 

Whose only virtue is, pounds, shillings, pence; 

And now, while ills on ills beset him round. 

The scorn of such the hopeless Edmund found. 

XXII. 

But hope returned, and on the wanderer’s ear 
Breathed its life-giving watchword. Persevere! 

And torn by want, and struggling with despam. 
These were his words, his fixed resolve and prayer, 

“ Han perseverance, rectitude of heart. 

Through life thy aid, thy conquering power impai't; 
Bepulsed and broken, blasted, be thou ever 
A portion of my spirit 1 Leave me never) 
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Firm, fixed in purpose, watchful, unsubdued, 
Until my hand hath grasped the prize pursued.* 

CANTO SECOND. 


I. 

Now, list thee, love, again, and I will tell 
Of other scenes, and changes which befell 
The hero of our tale. A wanderer still. 

Like a lost sheep upon a wintry hill— 

Wild through his heart rush want and memory now, 
Like whirlwinds meeting on a mountain’s brow; 

Slow in his veins the thin blood coldly creeps; 
lie starts, he dreams, and as he walks, he sleeps! 
lie is a stranger—houseless, fainting, poor, 

Without the shelter of one friendly door ; 

The cold wind whistles through his garments bare, 

And shakes the night dew from his freezing hair. 

You weep to hear his woes, and ask mo why. 

When sorrows gathered and no aid was nigh. 

He sought not then the cottage of his birth, 

The peace and comforts of his father’s hearth ? 

That also thou shalt hoar. Scarce had ho left 
Ilis parents' home, ere ruthless fortune reft 
His friend and father of his little all. 

Crops failed, and friends proved false; but, worse than all, 
The wife of his young love, bowed down with grief 
For her sole child, like an autumnal leaf 
Nipped by the ft'osti of night, drooped day by day, 

As a fair morning cloud dissolves away. 
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Her eyes were dimmed with tears, and o’er lier cheek, 
Like a faint rainbow, broke a fitful streak, 

Coming and vanishing. She weaker grew. 

And scarce the half of their misfortunes knew, 

Until the law’s stern minions, as their prey, 

Eelentless seized the bed on which she lay. 

“ My husband 1 Oh my son 1 ” she faintly cried ; 

Sank on her pillow, and before them died. 

Even they shed tears. The widowed husband, there, 
Stood like the stricken ghost of dumb despair; 

Then sobbed aloud, and, sinking on the bed. 

Kissed the cold forehead of his sainted dead. 

Then went he forth a lone and ruined man ; 

But, ere three moons their circling journeys ran, 

Piide, like a burning poison in his breast. 

Scorched up his life, and gave the ruined rest; 

Yet not till he, with tottering steps and slow. 

Regained the vale where Tweed’s fair waters flow, 

And there, where pines around the churchyard wave, 
He breathed his last upon his partner’s grave! 

II. 

I may not tell what ills o’er Edmund passed; 

Enough to say that fortune smUed at last, 
la the far land where the broad Ganges rolls; 

Where nature’s bathed in glory, and the souls’ 

Of men alone dwell in a starless night, 

Mile all around them glows and lives in light: 

There now we find him, honoured, trusted, loved, 
i!or from the humblest stations he had proved 
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Faithful in all, and trust on trust obtained, 

Till, if not ^vealth, he independence gained— 

Eartli's noblest blessing, and the dearest given 
To man beneath the sacred hope of heaven. 

And stiU, as time on silent pinions flew, 

Ilis fortunes flourished and his honours grew ; 

But as they grew, an anxious hope, that long 
Had in his bosom been but as the song 
Of viewless echo, indistinct, and still 
Eeceding from us, grew as doth a rill 
Embraced by others and increasing ever. 

Tin distant plains confess the sweeping river. 

And, need I say, that hope referred alone 
To her who in his heart had flxed her throne. 

And reigned within it stUl, the sovereign queen. 
Yet darkest visions oft ■would flit befrsveen 
His fondest fancies, as the thought returned 
That she for whom his soul stiU restless burned, 
Would be another’s now, while haply he, 

Lost to her heart, would to her memory be 
As the remembrance of a pleasing dream. 

Vague and forgotten half, but which we deem 
Worthy no waking thought. Thus years roUed by 
Hope wilder glowed and brightened in his eye. 

Nor knew he why he hoped ; but though despair 
The Enthusiast’s heart may madly grasp, and glare 
Even on his soul, it may not long remain 
A dweller on his breast, for hope doth reign 
There as o’er its inheritance; and he 
Lives in fond visions of futurity. 
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m. 

Twelve slow and chequered years had passed.—Again 
A stately vessel ploughed the pathless main, 

And waves and days together glided by, 

Till, as a cloud on the Enthusiast’s eye, 

His island home rose from the ocean’s breast_ 

A thing of strength, of glory, and of rest— 

The giant of the deep!—while on his sight 

Burst the blue hills, and cliffs of dazzling white_ 

Stronger than death I and beautiful as strong! 

Kissed by the sea, and worshipped with its song! 

“ Home of my fathers!” the Enthusiast cried; 

“Their home—ay, and their gravel" he said and sighed. 
But gazing still upon its glorious strand. 

Again he cried, “ My own, my honoured land! 
lair freedom’s home and mine 1 Britannia I hail! 
Queen of the mighty seas; to whom each gale 
From every point of heaven a tribute brings, 

And on thy shores earth’s farthest treasure flings ( 

Land of my heart and birth I at sight of thee 
My spirit boundeth, like a bird set free 
From long captivity! Thy very air 
Is fragrant with remembrance! Thou dost bear 

On thy Herculean cliffs, the rugged seal ’ 

Of godlike Liberty 1 The slave might kneel 
Upon thy shore, bending the willing knee, 

To kiss the sacred earth that sets him free! 

Even I feel freer as I reach thy shore. 

And my soul mingles with the ocean’s roar 
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That hymns around thee 1 Birthplace of the brave ! 
My o^vn—my glorious home !—the very vi^ave, 

Rolling in strength and beauty, leaps on high, 

As if rejoicing on thy beach to die I 
My loved—my father-land 1 thy faults to me 
Are as the specks which men at noontide see 
Upon the blinding sun, and dwindle pale 
Beneath thy virtue’s and thy glory’s veil. 

Land of my birth 1 where’er thy sons may roam, 

Their pride—their boast—their passport is their home! ” 


IV. 

’Twas early spring; and winter lingered still 
On the cold summit of the snow-capt hill; 

The day was closing, and slow darkness stole 
Over the earth as sleep steals on the soul, 

Sealing the eyelids up—unconscious, slow, 

Till sleep and darkness reign, and we but know. 

On waking, that we slept—but may not tell; 

Nor marked we when sleep’s d^kness on us fell. 

A lonely stranger then bent aimous o’er 
A rustic gate before the cottage door— 

The snow-white cottage where the chestnuts grew, 
And o’er its roof their arching branches threw. 

It was young Edmund, gazing, through his tears, 

On the now cheerless homo of early years— 

While as the grave of buried joys it stood. 

Its white walls shadowed through the leafless wood; 
The onoe arched woodbine waving wild and bare; 
Tlie parterre, erst the object of his care, 
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With early Aveeds o’ergrown ; and slow decay 
Had changed or swept all else he loved away. 

Upon the sacred threshold, once his own, 

He silent stood, unwelcomed and unknown; 

Gazed, sighed, and turned away; then sadly strayed 
To the cold, dreamless churchyard, where were laid 
His parents, side by side, A change had come 
0 er all that he had loved: his home was dumb, 

And through the vale no accent met his ear 
That he was wont in early days to hear; 

While childhood’s scenes fell dimly on his vieAV, 

As a dull picture of a spot we kncAV, 

Where we but cold and lifeless forms can trace, 

But no bold truth, nor one familiar face. 


V t 

Night sat upon the graves, Uke gloom to gloom. 
As silent treading o’er each loAvly tomb. 
Thoughtful and sad, he lonely strove to trace. 
Amidst the graves, his father’s resting-place. ’ 
^d well the spot he knew; yea, it alone 

Was all now left that he might call his own 

Of all that was his kindred’s; and although 
He looked for no proud monument to show 
tomb he sought, yet mem’ry marked the spot 
^ere slept his ancestors; and had it not. 

He deemed-he felt-that if his feet but trode 
Upon his parents’ dust, the voice of God 

WouId°^-°tT"’ 

j “ I”" tosom whUper, “ Here they rest I” 
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’Twas an Enthusiast’s thought;—but, oh! to tread, 
With darkness round us, ’midst the voiceless dead, 
With not an eye but Heaven’s upon our face— 

At such a moment, and in such a place. 

Seeking the dead we love—who would not feel, 
Yea, and believe as he did then, and kneel 
On friend or father’s grave, and kiss the sod 
As in the presence of our father’s God I 


VI, 

He reached the spot; he startled—trembled—wept \ 
And through his bosom wildest feelings swept. 

He sought a nameless grave, but o’er the place 
Where slept the generations of his race, 

A marble pillar rose. “ Oh Heaven 1” he cried, 

“ Has avaricious Ruin’s hand denied 
The parents of my heart a grave with those 
Of their own kindred ?—have their ruthless foes 
Grasped this last, sacred spot we called our own ? 

If but a weed upon that grave had grown, 

I would have honoured it!—have called it brother I 
Even for my father’s sake, and thine, my mother I 
But that cold marble freezes up my heart, 

And seems to tell me that I have no part 

With its proud dead; 'While through the veil of night 

The name it bears yet mocks my anxious sight.” 

Thus cried he bitterly; then, trembling, placed 
His finger on the marble, while he traced 
Its letters one by one, and o'er and o’er;— 

Grew blind with engernessy and shook the move, 
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As with each touch, the feeling o’er him camc- 
The unseen letters formed his father’s name I 


While thus, with beating heart, pursuing still 
His anxious task, slow o’er a neighbouring hill 
The broad moon rose, by not a cloud concealed, 

Lit up the valley, and the tomb revealed!_ 

His parents’ tomb!—and now, with wild surprise 
He saw the column burst upon his eyes— 

Fair, chaste, and beautiful; and on it read 
These lines in mem’ry of his honoured dead; 
“Beneath repose the virtuous and the just 
Mingled in death, alFection’s hallowed dust.* 

In token of their worth, this simple stone 
Is, as a daughter’s tribute, reared by one 
Who loved them m such, and theiv name would me 
As Vfftaes record o’er their lowly grave." 

“ ““ ®ed, “ thy hand is here I” 

And the cold grave received his burning tear- 

Then belt he o’er it-cla^ed his hands in player • 
But, while yet lone and fervid kneeling there, ’ 
Before hm eyes, upon the grave appear 
Primroses twam-the firstlings of the year - 
nd bursting forth between the blossomed’two 
Twin opemng buds m simple beauty grew ’ 

He gazed-he loved them as a Uving thing • 

And w»d thoughts and strange imajiiing 
f ' ™pb flowers spoke to his listening so J 
U superstition’s whispers | whose control^ 


411 
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The wisest in their secret moments feel, 

And blush at weakness they may not reveal. 

VIII. 

He left the place of death ; and, rapt in thought, 

The trysting-tree of love’s young years he sought; 

And, as its branches opened on his sight, 

Bathing their young buds in the pale moonlight, 

A whispered voice, melodious, soft, and low. 

As if an angel mourned for mortal woe. 

Borne on the ev’ning breeze, came o’er his ear: 

He knew the voice—his heart stood still to hear 1 
And each sense seem’d a listener; but his eye 
Sought the sad author of the wand’ring sigh ; 

And ’neath the tree he loved, a form as fair 
As summer in its noontide, knelt in prayer. 

He clasped his hands—his brow, his bosom burned ; 
He felt the past—the buried past returned I 
Still, still he listened, till, like words of flame, 

Through her low prayer he heard his whispered name 1 
» Helen 1” he wildly cried—“my own—my blest I" 
Then bounded forth.—I cannot tell the rest. 

There was a shriek of joy: heart throbbed on heart, 
And hands were locked as though they ne’er might part; 
Wild words were spoken—^bliss tumultuous rolled, 
And all the anguish of the past was told. 


IX. 

Upon her love long had her father frowned, 
Till talcs of Edmund’s rising fortunes found 
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Their way across the wilderness of sea, 

And reached the valley of his birth. But she, 

With truth unaltered, and with heart sincere, 
Through the long midnight of each hopeless year 
That marked his absence, shunned the proffered hand 
Of wealth and rank ; and met her sire’s command 
With tears and bended knees, until his breast 
Again a father’s tenderness confessed. 


X. 

’Twas May-bright May: bird, flower, and slirub, and 
tree, 

Rejoiced in light; while, as a waveless sea 
Of living music, glowed the clear blue sky, 

And every fleecy cloud that floated by 
Appeared an isle of song!—as all around 
And all above them echoed with the sound 
Of joyous birds, in concert loud and sweet. 

Chanting their summer hymns. Beneath their feet 
The daisy put its crimson liv’ry on; 

While from beneath each crag and mossy stone 
Some gentle flower looked forth; and love and life 
Through the Creator’s glorious works were rife. 

As though his Spirit in the sunbeams said, 

Let there be life and love 1” and was obeyed. 

Then, in the valley danced a joyous throng, 

And happy voices sang a bridal song; 

Yea, tripping jocund on the sunny green, 

The old and young in one glad dance were seen; 
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That the good Saviour, who from heaven came down, 
And who for our sake wore a thorny crown— 

You often told us how He came to save 
Children like us, and conquered o’er the grave; 

And I have read in his blessed book. 

How in his hand a little child He took. 

And said that such in heaven should greatest be : 
Then, weep not, mother—do not weep for me; 

For if I be angel when I die. 

I’ll watch you, mother—I’ll be ever nigh ; 

Where’er you go. I’ll hover o’er your head; 

Then, though I’m buried, do not think me dead 1 
But let my sister’s grave and mine be one, 

And lay us by the pretty marble stone. 

To which our father dear was wont to go. 

And where, in spring, the sweet primroses blow ; 
Then, weep not, mother 1" But she wept the more *, 
While the sad father his affliction bore 
Like one in whom all consciousness Avas dead. 

Save that ho wrung his hands and rocked his head. 
And murmured oft this short and troubled prayer— 
“ 0 God I look on me, and my children spare 1" 

XIII. 

Their little arms still round each other clung, 

Wlien their last sleep death’s shadow o’er them Hung 
And still they slept, and fainter grew their breath— 
Faint and more faint, until their sleep was death. 
Deep, but unmurmured was the mother a grief, 

For in her Faith she sought and found relief; 
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Yea, while she mourned a daughter and a son, 

She looked to heaven, and cried, “Thy will be 
done I" 

But, oh I the father no such solace found— 

Dark, cheerless anguish wrapt his spirit round; 

He was a stranger to the Christian’s hope, 

And in bereavement’s hour he sought a prop 
On which his pierced and stricken soul might lean ; 
Yet, as he sought it, doubts would intervene— 

Doubts which for years had clouded o’er his soul— 
Doubts that with prayers he struggled to control; 

For though a grounded faith he ne’er had known. 

He was no prayerless man; but he had grown 
To thinking manhood from his dreaming youth, 

A seeker still—a seeker after truth !— 

An earnest seeker, but his searching care 
Sought more in books and nature than by prayer; 

And vain he sought, nor books nor nature gave 
The hope of hopes that animates the grave 1 
Though, to have felt that hope, he would have 
changed 

His station with the mendicant who ranged 
Homeless from door to door and begged his bread, 
While heaven hurled its tempest round his head. 

For what is hunger, pain, or piercing wind, 

To the eternal midnight of the mind ? 

Or what on earth a horror can impart, 

Like his who feels engraven on his heart 
The word, AunihiUiti(yii! Often now 
The sad Enthusiast would strike his brow, 
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And cry aloud, with deep and bitter groans, 

“ How have I sinned, that both my little ones— 

The children of my heart—should be struck down 1 
0 Thou Almighty Spirit I if thy frown 
Is now upon me, tui'n aside thy wrath, 

And guide me—lead, oh lead me in the path 
Of heaven’s own truth ; direct my faith aright, 
Teach me to hope, and lend thy Spirit’s light.” 

XIV. 

Thus, long his soul as a frail bark was tossed 
On a dark sea, with helm and compass lost, 

Till she who ever to his breast had been 
Jho star of hope and love, with brow serene, 

As if no sorrow o’er her heart had riven, 

But her eye calmly looked through time to heaven_ 

Soothed his sad spirit, and with anxious core 
Used much of reason, and yet more of prayer ; 

Till bright’ning hope dawned gently o’er his soul. 
Like the sun's shadow at the freezing polo, 

Seen by the shiv’ring Greenlander, or o’er 
Its front of lire does his horizon cheer ; 

While brighter still that ardent hope became, 

'J'ill in his bosom glowed the living llamo 
01 Christian faith—<fuith in the Saviour sent, 

By the eternal God, to prenoh, “ Repent 

And bo ye saved.”—Then peace, as sunshine, fell 

On tlio Enthusiast’s bosom, and the swell 

Of anguish died away, as o’er the deep 

The waves lie down when winds and tempests sleep. 
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XV. 


glided OD, and wedded joys stHl grew 

As beauty deepens on an autumn view 

Vith tinges rich as heaven f and i 

Morp ^ 1. ■ less green, 

lore holy far than summer’s fairest scene. ^ 

^ow oer the happy pair, at life’s calm eve 

Age hke a shadow fell, and seemed to weave 

So Ihm a Mght round each silvered brow, 

That they ne’er felt so young, so blest as now; 

And left the mow of years on either head 
A. wheyrth throbbing heart and giddy bbss 

H.ibon.berKp,totsnatobedtbe4gin\t! 

XVT. 

^oene of aU: An old and widowed man 

Wkose years bad reached life’s farthest T 
Lav in {• twilight threw, 

wLh- 

“'7 as Iw'^rfc^'’' ™'’ 
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Eose on his sight, and, with its cheering beams, 

Lit in liis bosom youth’s delicious dreams ; 

Yea, while he gazed upon that golden star. 

Rolling in light, like love’s celestial car. 

He deemed he in its radiance read the while 
His children’s voices and his Helen’s smile ; 

And as it passed, and from his sight witluhew, 

His longing spirit tollowed it! and Hew 

To heaven and deathless bliss—from earth and care— 

To meet his Helen and his children there ! 
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ir. 

THE liOMAUNT OF SIR PEREGRINE AND 
THE LADY ETHELINE. 


I. 

Of a maiden’s beauty tlie world-wide praise 
Was a thing of duty in chivalrous days, 

When her envied name was a nation’s fame, 

And raised in knights’ breasts an emulous fliuup, 
Which lighted to honour and grand empriso- 
Things always so lovely in ladies’ eyes; 

For a true woman’s favour will ever be won 
By that which is noble and nobly done. 

Sir Peregrine sounded his bugle horn 
With a note of love and a blast of scorn; 

Of love to the Ladye Etheline 
Up m yon Castle of Eaglestein, 

Whose beauty had passed o’er Christian land 
As a philter to nerve the resolute hand 
Of many a knight in the goodly throng 
Who gathered round Godfrey of Bullion 
With Richard, and Raymond, and Leopold, 

And thousands of others as brave and bold; 

And a blast of scorn to every knight 
Who ,vo,Jd dm to ohalleogo hi, eovied right. 
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'I’lic portc yiL-lds quick to the warders hand 
By the Yell’s consent, by the Yerl's command *, 

And the ladye, who knew the winding sound, 

As the tra-la-la rang all around, 
lias opened her casement up on high, 

And thrown him the kiss of her courtesy. 

II. 

“ I am come, fair ladye, to heg of thee, 

As here I crave upon bended knee, 

'I'liat thou wilt grant unto my prayer 
A single lock of thy golden hair, 

'i'o wear in a lockheart over my breast, 

And carry with me to the balmy East- 
'I’he land where the Saviour met his death, 

'J'lio sjiered Salem of saving faith, 

Which holds the sepulchre of our Lord, 

Defiled by a barbarous Baynim liordo. 
fJrant me the meed for which I burn, 

And, by our Ladye, on my return. 

We will wedded be in the sacred bands 
Of a sacrament scaled by holy hands." 

'I’lie ladye has, with a gesture bland, 

'I'aken her scissors into her hand. 

And dipt n lock of her auburn hair, 

And yielded it to his ardent prayer | 

But a pearly drop from her weeping eyes 
Hath fallen upon the golden prize. 

» Ah I blessed drop," said the knight, and smiled— 
“ This tear was from thine heart beguiled, 
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And I take it to be an omen of good, 

For tears, my love, are purified blood, 

That impart a beauty to female eyes, 

And vouch for her kindly sympathies.” 

“ Ah I no, ah! no,” the maid replied— 

“An omen of ill,” and she heavily sighed ; 

Then a flood came gushing adown her cheek 
Nor furUier word could the darnoiselle speak. 

Then said Sir Peregrine, smiling still, 

“ If tears, my love, are an omen of ill, 

The way to deprive them of evil spell’ 

Is to kiss them away, and—all is well!” 

And he took in his arms the yielding maid, 

And kissed them away, as he had said, 

The warder has oped the portcinse again. 

To let Sir Peregrine forth with his train. 

Loud spoke the horn o’er fell and dell 
“Fare thM-fare thee-fare thee well,” 

But Etheline, as she waved her hand 
Could not those flowing tears command 
And thought the bugle in sounds did say, 

Fare thee—fare thee well for aye.” 

III. 

A year has passed: at Eaglestein 

There sat the Ladye Etheline • 

Her eyes were wet, and her eheek was p,ale 
Her met voice dwindled into a waU- 
For Ao^h through the world's bnsy ’crowd 
The deeds of the war were sung aloud. 
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And the name of Sir Peregrine was enrolled 
With Godfrey’s among the brave and bold, 

No letter had come from her knight so dear, 

To belie the spell of the lock and tear. 

The Countess would weep, and the Yerl would say, 
“ Alas I for the hour when he wont away.” 

But the womb of old Time is everly full. 

And the .storm-wind blowoth after a hill. 

Hark! a horn has sounded both loud and clear. 
And echoed around both far and near; 

It is Sir Ronald from Palestine— 

Sir Ronald, a suitor of Ethcline. 

“ I h.ave come,” said he, “ through pain and peril, 
To tell unto thee, most noble Yerl; 

Woe to the sword of the fierce Sohlan, 

Who slew our most gallant capitan I 
Sir Peregrine, in an unhappy hour. 

Fell wounded before High Salem’s tower, 

And ere he died he commissioned me. 

To bear to Scotland, and give to thee, 

Thi.s bit of the genuine haly rood 
Dijit in his heart's outpouring blood. 

That thou inightst give it to Etheline, 

As a relic of dead Sir Peregrine." 


IV. 

All Eagh^stiiin vale is yellow and sere, 

'j'ho ancient elms seem withered and bare, 
'I'he river asleep in its rushy bod, 

The waters are green, and the grass is rod, 
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The roses are dead in the sylvan bowers, 

Where oft in the dewy evening hours, 

Ere yet the fairies had sought the dell, 

And the merle was singing her day-farewell, 

The Lady Etheline would recline 
And think of her dear Sir Peregrine i 
All was cheerless now, forlorn. 

As if they missed her at early morn ; 

At noontide and at evening fall 
They sorrowed for her, the spirit of all. 


In the solary, up in the western wing, 

The Countess and Yerl sat sorrowing 
For one so young, so gentle, and fair, 

Their only child, lying ailing there, 

Waning and waning slowly away. 

Yet waxing more beautiful every day, 

As if she were drawing from spheres above, 

Before she got there, the spirit of love, 

Wich shone as a light through the silken lire, 
Pure as was that of the vestal fire; 

ever she kissed in hysterical liood 
The bit of the cross all red with blood. 

“ Oh mother dear 1 I wish—I fear 
The time of my going is drawing near; 

Last night, at the mirk and midnight hour 
A™« seenred to eonte th^ngh my ohambLr door- 
or the ear of the dying is tender and fine— 

And three times it sounded Etheline • 

And It is true, as IVe heard say, 

Such voices are calls to come away— 
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The voices of angels hovering near, 

Who wish us to join them in yonder sphere." 
“ Oh ! no, oh I no, my own dear child, 

Thine overfine ears have thee beguiled: 

It was the Yerl, when in a dream. 

Who three times called thy dear-loved name 
I heard the call as awake I lay. 

And thou mayst believe what now I say." 

“ Oh mother I oh mother 1 what do I hear ? 
It is the nightingale singing clear; 

I have heard the notes in Italian clime, 

And remember them since that early time ; 
And it is true, as I’ve heard say. 

That when the nightingale sings by day. 

The dying who hears it will pass away.” 

“ No, no, my child, the song you hear 
Is that of the throstle-cock singing clear : 

I see him upon the linden tree, 

And you, if you like, may also see. 

I know its speckled breast too well; 

It is not, dear child, the nightingale.” 

When this she heard, the maiden sighed. 

As if she were vexed she was denied 
'rho hope of passing quickly oway 
To yon regions bright of eternal day. 

“ Oh mother! list, what do I hoar ? 

Sir Purogrino’s horn is winding clear; 
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Ah, I know the sound, as it seems to say 
In its windings, ‘Hali-hali-day 
And it is true, as I’ve heard tell, 

When a dead man’s horn sounds loud and slirill, 

It is a true sign to his earthly bride, ’ 

He will wait for her spirit at evening tide.” 


The Countess turned her face to the Yerl; 

It was true what was said by the dying girl; 

It was Sir Peregrine’s horn they heard, 

And they both sat mute, nor whispered a word 
Por they wondered much, and were sore afraid’ 
Of mysteries working about the maid, 

Who, as she lay in her ecstasie. 

Kept muttering slow an Ave Marie ; 

“ Oh, Lady sweet! the sign hath come. 

Happy the maid whom her knight calls home; 

It IS the nightingale that I hear. 

The golden sun is shining dear; 

And I’ve heard tell in time past’gone 
Blessed is the bier that the sun shines on.” 


And, as they listened, there came to their ear 
The grating of the portcullis gear, 

And a cry of fear from the bullion green 

As if the retainers a ghost had seen: ’ 

I ramp and tramp on the scali^re. 

And along the corridor leading there; 

The door IS opened, audio! comes in 
he leal and the living Sir Peregrine. 


412 
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“ Holy IHai'ia!” the Countess cried, 

“ Holy ^Taria!” tlie Yerl replied ; 

The maid looked up, then sank her head, 

As an Ave Marie again she said : 

“ Ave Marie 1 my sweet ladye, 

Ave Marie 1 I come to thee. 

Ah, soft and clear those eyes of thine. 

That look so kindly into mine ; 

Oh Ladye sweet 1 stretch forth thy hand 
'I'o welcome ino to yon happy land ; 

Oh Virgin 1 open thy bosom fair, 

'J'hat thy poor child may nestle there 
Then she laid her arms across her breast, 

And g<mtly, softly, sank to rest. 

'I’hc throstle-cock’s voice rang out more clear 
On the linden tree there growing near, 

And the sun burst forth with brighter ray 
On the couch where her spirit had passed away. 


V. 

Over hollow, and over height, 

Sir I’eregrine sought that caitiff knight 
Who had wrought such woe to Knglcstein — 
'J'o him and tlni Lady Elhcline. 

'I'lie time has come and the wish made good, 
'I'ho villain ho mot in the Calder Wood. 

“ Hold, hold, thou basest dastard Thooii, 

For Ccorl’s a name thou’rt far below j 
I’en lives like thine would not sullico 
I’o "bo to my soul a uaorifloe; 
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There is the glaive, it is thine to try, 

Or with it or without it thou must die. 

But the caitiff laughed a laugh of scorn; 

“Come on, thou bastard of bastards born. ” 

Their falchions are gleaming in bright mid-day; 
They rushed like tigers upon their prey; 

Sir Peregrine’s eyes flashed liquid fire. 

The caitifiPs shone out with unholy ire j 
But victory goes not aye with right, 

Nor the race to those the quickest in flight. 

Sir Peregrine’s fury o’ershot his aim: 

His sword breaks through—his arm is maim! 

With nothing to wield, with nothing to ward, 

No word of mercy or quarter heard; 

With a breast-wound deep as his heart he lies, 

A look of scorn—Sir Peregrine dies. 

Behind the crumbling walls of Eaglestein, 

The tomb of the old Terls may still be seen, 

And there long mouldering lay close side by side, 
Sir Peregrine the bold and his fair bride; 

Their ashes scattered now and blown aw^, 

As thine and mine will be some coming day. 

This world is surely an enchanted theme, 

A thing of seims and shows-a wild fantastic dream. 
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III. 

THE LEGEND OF ALLERLEY HALL. 

The tower-bell lias sounded the midnic:ht hour. 

Old Night has unfolded her sable pall, 

Darkness o’er hauilet, darkness o’er hall, 

Loud screams the raven on Allerlcy Tower 
A glimmering gleam from yon casement high 
Is all that is seen by the passer-by. 

All things arc neglected, time-smitten there, 

Crazy and cobwebbed, mildewed and worn, 
Moth-eaten, weeviled, dusty, forlorn, 

Everything owning to waning and wear; 

From the baron’s hall to the lady’s bower 
NiCQliEOT is the watchword in Allcrley Tower. 

There is silence within old Allerlcy Hall, 

Save the raven Avithoiit with her croak, croak," 

And the cricket’s “ click, click," in the panels of oak, 
Behind the dim arras that hangs on the wall; 

* la Ayrsliiro, (is I Imvo heard, hut I know of no trace of the 
family, 'J'lio old distich may ho traced to somo other county : 

“ The Allorloy oak stands high iihunn trees ; 

"When tlin ravmi erordca there, an Allerlcy decs." 

Hiieh rhymes have generally something to rest upon, hnt I can¬ 
not iiSHociate this with any county, far less a family. 
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So silent and sad in tiie midnight hour, 
let life may still linger in Allerley Tower. 

An old woman sits by a carved old bed— 

The drape of green silk, all yellow and sere, 

The gold-coloured fringes dingy and drear; 

And she nods and nods her silvery head, 

And sometimes she looks with a half-drowsy air, 
To notice how Death may be working there. 

Lord William lies there, care-worn and pale 
All his sunlight of spirit has passed away. 

And left to him only that twilight of grey 
Which ushers men into the long dark vale ■ 

Fast ebbing his life, yet feelinglo pain, ’ 

Save a memory working within his brain. 


He had sought the world’s crowd for forty years, 
But only a little relief to borrow 
Frem the heartfelt pangs of that early sorrow 
m.eh had drawn bin. away from his gay oompee, 
made him oft sigh, with a pain-begot scorn, 

1 hat into this world he ever was born. 

But heing brought in, as a victim, to tarry, 

Wfthuu,aswithaII,Uishowtogeto«f 
TO no more of pain than you can’t go witl 

Where aU have original sin to cany; 
cut his memonr i 
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There is silence and sadness in Allerley Tower : 

The taper is glimmering with murky snot, 

The raven croak-croaking with rusty throat, 

And the cricket click-clicking at midnight hour; 

And the woman mope-moping by the bed. 

Still nodding and nodding her drowsy head. 

“ Now bring me, old nurse, from that escritoire, 

A packet tied up with a ribbon of blue 

Ah I well, though now faded, that ribbon he knew, 

Which his fingers had bound forty years before. 

He shuddered to look, yet afraid to wait. 

Lest Death might render his vision too late. 

That ribbon he drew in a calm despair : 

Behold now revealed to his wondering eyes 
A face of all beautiful harmonies, 

Set fair among ringlets of golden hair; 

With eyes so blue and a smile of heaven. 

Which haply some angel to her had given. 

Beside that miniature lay a scroll, 

As written by him forty years before: 
lie read every word of it o’er and o’er, 

And every word of it Hashed through his soul, 

In a flood of that bright and awakened light 
Which slumbers and sleeps through u lung, long night. 

THE SOUOLL. 

“ I loved my love early, the young Lady May} 

I law her bloom rarely in youth’s rosy day j 
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But her eye looked afar to some orb that was shinine, 
As if for that sphere her spirit was pining. 

“ Faint in the light of day seemed what was near lier ; 
Visions far, far away, clearer and clearer ; 

Still, as flesh wears away spirits that bear it, 

Eyeing yon milky way, sigh to be near it. 


Lady May, she is dying-she hears some one whisper. 
Near where she’s lying, ‘ Come away, sister 
Draw down each silky lid-draw them down over 
Eyes whose last light on earth shone on her lover. 


My lost Lady klay in yon vault now is sleeping ; 
Her sisters who go to pray come away weepin- ; 
And while I yet linger here, some one elates nm, 
Whispering into my ear, ‘ Yonder she waits thee.’ " 


And thus they had waited until this last day. 

But the hour of their meeting was coming apace; 
And as he still gazed on that beautiful face, 

Iis spirit so weary passed gently away; 

And the nmse would unfold those fingers so cold, 
Which still of that picture retained the hold. 


jnieres the silence of death in Allerley Tower, 
Ihe taper gone out with its murky smoke, 

The raven has finished her oroak-croak, 
he cricket is silent at midnight hour; 
he last of the Allerley lords lies there, 

And Allerley goes to a distant heir. 
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In yon tomb 'wlipre was laid Ids young Lady May, 
Lord "Williarn sloops now by the side of lior bior; 

And the Alloiloy lords and ladies lie near, 

But nearest of neiglibours tliey nothing can say ; 

No “ Good morrow, my lord,” when the day is begun, 
No My lady, good niglit,” when the day it is done. 



the legend oe the lady 


katjialim:. 


IV. 


the legend of the lady KATHAKINE, 


Twas at a lime now long past gone, 

And well gone if 'twill stay, 

When our good land seemed made alone 
J^or lords and ladies gay • 

When brown h-ead was the’ poor man's fare. 

For whtch he toiled and swet, 

When men were used as nowt or deer 

And heads were only worth the wear 
When crowned with coronet. 

There was aright good noble knight, 

Sir Bullstrode was his name*-! 

acquired by figiit, 

And with It meikle fame. 

Upon his burnished shield he bore 
Ahead ofbullcaboshed 
(For so they speak in herald lore), 

And for his crest he aptly wore 

^wo bones of marrow crossed. 

his name in 
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For he had slain in tonrnay set 
Full many a blazoned fool ; 

Nor would he deem his praise complete 
Till he had slahi a bull. 

JIc threw the gauntlet at the brute, 
Which was received with scorn, 

For Taurus straight the gauntlet took, 
Then in the air the bauble shook, 

And tossed it on his horn. 


To fight they went with might and main, 

And fought a good long hour; 

The knight’s long lance was broke in twain—• 
Sir Bull had now the power; 

The ladies laughed, the barons too, 

As they Sir Bull admired 1 
But where fair ladles are to view, 

Who may declare what knight may do, 

By noble emprise fired ? 


The knight lie paused amid the olaquo. 
And threw a look of scorn : 

Sir Bull has Bullstrodu on his baok, 

Wlio lield by either horn ; 

And round the ring, and round the ring, 
Kuslicd bull in wild affray. 

Stamping, roaring, bellowing,— 

And, stumbling, gave his ueok a wring, 
And Uullstrode won the day. 
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i Ills valiant kniglit, by love inspired, 

Next sued fair Katharine, 

The daughter of Sir Kavensbeard, 

A man of ancient line; 

And he had known the reason good 
Sir Bullstrode got his name, 

And wished—if Kate could be subdued— 

'lo mix his blue and blazoned blood 
With one of such a fame. 


ir. 

But when the knights are thus employed, 
ihe lady is in yon glen, 

There seated by the river side 

With one, the flower of men_ 

George Allan—a rich yeoman’s heir, 

^ Who leased her father’s land. 

^ et, though beloved by aU the fair, 
loung AUan might not surely dare 
To claim this envied hand. 


What high commands deny; 
And beauty is a thing to feel, * 
Self-chosen by the eye: 

Nor would fair Katharine had giim 

A touch of Allan’s hand 

f ^ ^°°ours she could gain 

^romduke^rearUordorthal, 

Or knight in all the land. 
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Slio know the price she liad to pay 
For tills lier S(.‘er<'t love ; 

I’ul wliore’.s a will lliere is a way, 
And Kate she rvonld it prove. 

'I’he will we know, the way’s uhscuro, 
1 teep in lier sold confined ; 
hat (|uiek invention niiylit seenre. 
A\ illi Inve lor till' iiis|iiriiiLi; power, 
Was in that niaideii’s inind. 


“ Now, Allan,” .she said, with a silent langh, 
III eyes Imlli (|naiiit and keen, 

“'I'lioii nnisl lint fear, for here 1 sw(,'ar 
!>}• do/. Saint Catliariiie, 

'Twas easier for this donghly knight 
To hold till •se horns he dared, 

'Ilian take for wife hy a lather’s right, 
Against the spurn of a maiden’s spile, 

'I'ho daughter of Kaveiisheard.” 


“ No, no, fair lady," (leorge Allan .said - 
\\ ilh tears his eyes ^vere I’ull — 

“ ' I'is easier to forei' the will of a maid, 
'I'han hold hy the honrs a hull." 

“ Ves I ye.s I of the innids who say a prayov, 
hike sisters of orders grey ; 

Fill Kale admits no craven fear. 

Ami she can ilo what they cannot dare, 
l'’or she’s (|uieker of )tarts than tiiey," 
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G1 


I* 

It’s up in yon chamber ^vell bcdight 
Of the castle of Invercloyd, 

A maiden sits with a grim sir knight 
Seated on either side. 

“I come to thee by a father’s right, 

To issue my last command, 

That th™ concede to this gallant Mght, 
What his noble nature will requite, 

The guerdon of thy hand." 

“ And here, upon my bended knee ” 

Sir BuUstrode blandly said, 

“Ipray thee, iu knightly courtesie, 

I he grace thy sire hath pled.” 

“ Oh yes 1 a guerdon let it remain, 

I give thee free consent; 

Th^mght shaU only gain 

In knightly tournament.” 

What meaneth the wench ?” tLa r 

Withaiice-danghtinteye 

thou invite 

oir Bullstrode to defy? 
hheaW? Igrantnoparle, 

For I am resolved to know, 

lie goes to shades below.” 
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“ No lover is lie, my fatlior dear, 

My champion Avho sliall he ; 

A si ranger kniglit shall for me fight. 

And shall my fate decree.” 

Well done ! well done !" cried Sir Ijiillstrodi', 
“'I'hat goelh with my gree ; 

May the carrion crow la* tlien aln-oad. 

All hungry to feed tipou carrion food, 

Thai day he fights wilh me.” 

“ But let this contract,” said the maid, 

“ Ife written on parchment .skin. 

And signed, and si'aled, and wilncss(''d, 

'I'h.at .surely I may find.” 

Ag.aiu the father knit his brow, 

Yet could not he complain, 

Because 8ir Bnllstrode Avished it so, 

'J'hat all the Avorld might come to know 
Ilis honour he cmdd maintain. 


IV. 

ll.’.s up in yon chamber lapestried, 

Sils the laidy Katharine. ; 

Shi' smiled at a Avoman’s art applied 
Her own true love to Avin. 

And lo ! Avho comes in u tearful way, 

But lier pretty tire-AVoman, 

Iley I liey I Avhat uoav ? good laek-a-thty 1 
Such cheeks so pale, uml lips like clay ^ 

\V hat ails maid 1 /ilian ?” 
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‘ Oh it is, it is, young mistress mine, 

All about this valiant knight. 

Who came to me all drunk with wine, 

At the dead hour of the night. 

He seized me struggling to get free. 

And swore by the goat of Jove, 

He would me fee, if I would be, ’ 

La! my lady 1 I fear to tell it to thee, 

His left-hand lady-lovs." 

“ Hoi ho I my maid, a pretty scene 1 
A brute of noble parts! 

Bnnis easier to turn a bull by each horn, 

Than rule two women’s hearts. 

No harems have we in western land, 

Where a woman’s soul is free. 

To rule weak mau by her high Jommanfl, 

And rouae by a wave of her wizard wand 
ine lire of his chivalrie.” 


T • 

lo I mnd the lists, and round the lists, 

Bedecked with pennons gay, 
Environed there with ladies fair, 

Sir Bullstrode held his way. ’ 

High mounted on a gaUant steed. 

And armed a-cap-a-pie, 

Hw kmee well graced by a pennon red, 

A plume nodded o'er his head. 

With ribbons at his biee. 
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Why mounts not Kate tlic dais seat?” 

The father loudly cried. 

“ She hath not finished her robing yet,” 

A lady quick replied. 

And now a shout rang all about, 

Ho I lio ! there comes apace, 

A Catapliract* of noble mien, 

'With armour luight as silver slieen, 

And eke of gentle grace. 

He bore for his eseochion 
Dan Cupid with his dart, 

And for his crest there was impressed 
A well-skewered blooding heart; 

His yellow streamer on his spear, 

Flew fluttering in the wind. 

And thrice lie waved it in the air, 

As if to fan the ladies there. 

And thrice his head inclined. 

“ Who’s he, who’s ho ?” cried llavcnsbeaid ; 

But no one there, coultl .si»y. 

“ Knowest thou him ?" cried some who hoard; 

But each one answered Nay. 

“ I am Sir I’everil,” said the knight, 

“If yon my name would learn, 

And I will for fair Kntharino fight, 

A. Indy's love, and a lady's right, 

And a lady's choice to earn." 

* A knight rontjilclely ni|iii|H)nl; (v wiml In connnon nso In 
Uin times of cliivnlry. 
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T}ie gauntlet thrown upon the ground, 

Sir Bullstrode laughed with joy: 

“ said he, “ ni make of thee— 

Methinks a beardless hoy.” 

Nor sooner said than in he sprang 
4nd aimed a mortal blow. 

The crenel upon the buckler rang, 

And having achieved an echoing dang, 

It made no more ado. 


Tlie stranger knight wheeled quick as light, 
And charging with gratitude. 

Gave him good thank on his left flank. 

And lo! a stream of blood I 
Shall he this knight, so dread in fight, 

Cede to this beardless foe, ^ 

And feel in his pain, returned again. 

That vaunt of his so empty and vain. 

That vaunt of the carrion crow ? 


Stung by the wound, not less by sha] 
He gathered all his force, 

And sprang again, with desperate aim 
His enemy to unhorse; 

But he who wtched the pointed hno 

A dexterous niovement made. 

And saw his foe, as he missed the bloi 
Rock m his seUe both to and fro 
And vault o’er bis horse’s head 
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r,(l 


Sore fainting from the loss of blooJ, 
lie lay upon tlie ground, 

Xor e’er a leech within his reach 
Can stop that fatal wound. 

And there with many an honour full, 
That brave and doughty knight, 

Sir Bullstrode, who once strode the hull 
And killed (himself one) many a fool, 
Has closed his eyes in night. 


VI. 

And now within the ballion court 
There sits Sir Ravensbcard : 

“ Wlio shall me say what popinjay 
Hath earned this proud reward ? ” 

And there stands Katharine all confessed 
In maiden dignity; 

“ Twas I, in ’fence of life sore pressed, 
’Twas I, at honour’s high behest, 

This bad man made to die. 

“ For hear me, sire, restrain your ire, 
This knight you so admired, 

A plan had laid to ruin my maid, 

Wliile he for my love aspired. 

I claim the contract by his hand, 
"UTiereto thou’rt guarantee. 

And this young Allan is the man, 

And he alone of all Scotland, 

Thy Katharine’s lord shall be.” 
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T. 

THE BALLAD OF AILIE PAA. 


I. 


Sir Robert has left his castle ha’, 

The castle of fair Holniylee, 

And gone to meet his Ailie Faa, 

Where no one might be there to see. 
He has sounded shriU his bugle horn, 
But not for either horse or hound; 
And when the echoes away were borne, 
He listened for a well-known sound. 


He hears a rustling among the leaves, 

Some pattering feet are drawing near, 

Like autumn’s breathings among the sheaves. 
So sweet at eventide to hear; 

His Ailie Faa, who is sweeter far 

^an the white rose hanging upon the (roe, 
Who is fairer than the fairies are 
That dance in moonlight on the lea. 


Oh! there are some flowers, as if in love 

Unto the oak their arms incline; ’ 

And tho’ the tree may rotten prove, 

They stiU the closer around it twine; 
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So lias it boon until this hour, 

And so in coining time ’twill bo, 
Wherever young love may hang a flower, 
'Twill think it <aye ane trusty tree. 

lie has led her into a summer bower. 

For he was fond and she was fain. 

And there Avith all of a lover’s poAvor 
He Avhisperod that old and fatid strain, 
Wliich those Avho sing it and those Avho hoai 
Have never sung and never hoard. 

But they have shed the bitter tear 
For every soft delusive Avord. 

lie pointed to yon castle ha’, 

And all its holts so green and fair ; 

And Avould not she, poor Ailie Faa, 

Move some day as a mistress there ? 

As the parcld'd lea receives the rains. 

Her ears drank up the SAveet melodic; 

A gipsy’s blood flowed in her A’^eins, 

A gil'sy’s soul flashed in her eye. 

Oh I it’s time Avill come and time Avill go, 
That which has been Avill bo again ; 

’I'his strange Avorld’s Avays go to and fro, 
This moment joy, the next is pain. 

A sough has thro’ the hamlet spread, 

To Ailie’s ear the tidings came, 

That Holmylee Avill shortly wed 
A lady fair of noble name. 
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ir. 

In yon lone cot adown the Lynne 
A widowed mother may think it long 
Since there were lightsome words within, 
Since she has heard blithe Ailie’s song. 
A gloomy shade sits on Ailie’s brow, 

At times her eyes flash sudden fires, 
The same she had noticed long ago. 

Deep flashing in her gipsy sire’s. 


"WTien the wind at even was low and loun. 
And the moon paced on in her majesty 
Thro’ lazy clouds, and threw adown 
Her silvery light o’er turret and tree. 
Then Ailie sought the green alcove, 

That place of fond lovers’ lone retreat, 
Where she for the boon of gentle love, 
Had changed the meed of a deadly hate. 

She sat upon «the red Lynne stone,” 
Where she between the trees might see, 
By yon pale moon that shone thereon, • 
The goodly turrets of Holmylee. 

And as she felt the throbbing pains, 

^d as she heaved the bursting sigh, 

A gipsy’s blood burned in her veins, 

A gipsy’s soul flashed in her eye. 

If nnall the body that thus was moved, 

So like the form that fairies wear. 
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It Avas that slenderness he loved, 

So tiny a thing he might not fear. 

But there is an insect skims the air, 

Bedecked with azure and green and gold, 
Whose sting is a deadlier thing by far 
Thau dagger of yon baron bold. 

HI. 

She sat upon the red Lynne stone, 

The midnight sky was overcast, 

The winds are out with a. sullen moan, 

The angry Lynne is rolling past. 

What then ? there was no lack of light, 

Full fifteen windows blazing shone 
Up on the castle on the height, 

While Ailie Faa sat there alone. 

For there is dancing and deray 
In the ancient castle of Holmylee, 

And barons bold and ladies gay 
Are holding high-jinks revelry. 

Sir Robert has that day been wed, 

'Midst sounding trumpets of 6chvt, 

And one that night will graco his bed 
Of nobler birth thou Ailie Fao. 

Revenge will olaim its high oommnnd, 

And Ailie is on her feet ereot, 

She passes nervously her hand 
Between her jupe and jerkinet. 
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There lies a charm for woman’s wrong, 
Concealed where beats the bursting heart, 
Which, ere an hour hath come and gone, 
Will play somewhere a fatal part. 

IV. 

Up in the hall of Holmylee 
Still sound the revel, the dance, and song, 
And through the open doors and free 
There pours the gay and stately throng; 
But of all the knights and barons there, 

The bridegroom still the foremost stood, 
And she the fairest of the fair. 

The bride who was of noble blood. 

It was when feet were tripping 
The mazes of the dance. 

It was when lips were sipping 
The choicest wines of France, 

A wild scream rose within the hall, 

Which pierced the roofen tree. 

And in the midst was seen to fall 
The Baron of Holmylee. 

To whom belongs this small stilette, 

By whom our host is slain ?” 

Between a jupe and jerkinet 
That weapon long had lain. 

Each on his sword his hand did lay, 

This way and that they ran; 

But she who did the deed is away, 

Ho I catch her if you can. 
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VI. 

'rilK Ll'dKXI) OF 'J'lll-: FAIR FMEIIGIMH:, 

r. 

'I'nou liiil,- irod ornu'ikir su,-:v, 

V iio l ul ,s( h um juilu to ])ul(', 

And up bojond yun milky way, 

■\V]u'i-c wondrous j)lam'ts roll : 

Oil! tell mo liow a jmwor diviiu', 

'1 liat (amos the croaturos wild, 

Vdiosc touch l)oni;.rii makes ail men kin, 

Oould slay swoot Fmornildo ? 

It’s up tin- siroot, and down the slroot, 

And uj) tlio sln'ot apain. 

And all iho day, and all fho way, 

Sho loolcs at noble men ; 

Fjiit Iiiin slio sei'ks she cannot find 
In all that moving train ; 

Mo one can !>' ease that anxious gaiie, 

And own to “ Jhdlendcn.” 

I'rom I lie higli ca.slle on tlie Icnowo, 

Adown the (tanoiigale, 

And Irom llie jialaei.' in the howo; 

Oj) to the easlh' yelt, 

A lii/zy hero, u cadio tliore, 

Hhe slops with luode.sL mien; 
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All she can say four words convey i 
“ I seek for Ballenden.” 

Nor more of our Scotch tongue she knew. 

For she’s of foreign kin, 

A-ud all her speech can only reach 
“ I seek for Ballenden.” 

No Ballenden she yet could find, 

No one aught of him knew ■ 

She sought at night dark Toddrick’s Wynd, 

Next morn to search anew. 


II. 

And who is she, this fair ladye. 

To whom our land is strange ? 

Why all alone, to all unknown. 

Within this city’s range ? 

Her face was of the bonnie nut-brown 
Our Scotch folk love to view. 

When ’neath it shows the red, red rose, 
Bike sunlight shining through. 

Her tunic was of the mazcrine, 

Of scarlet her roquelaire, 

And o’er her back, in ringlets black, 
Fell down her raven hair. 

Her eyes, so like the falling sterns, 

Seen on an August night, 

Had surely won from eastern sun 
Some rayons of his light. 
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And still slie tried, and still she plied, 

Her task so sad and vain, 

Ihe words still four—they were no more_ 

“ I seek for Ballenden." 

No Ballenden could she yet find. 

No one aught of him knew, 

And still at night down Toddrick’s Wynd, 
Next morn to search anew. 

nr. 

In Luphan Barnet’s lowly room, 

Adown that darksome wynd, 

A ladye fair is lying there, 

In illness sair declined ; 

Her checks now like the lily pale, 

The roses waned away. 

Her eyes so bright have lost their light, 

Her lips are like the day. 

On her fair breast a missal rests, 

Illumed with various dyes, 

In which were given far views of heaven 
In old transparencies. 

There hangs the everlasting cross 
Of emerald and of gold, 

'I'liat cross of Christ so often kissed 
When she her beads had told. 

Thoso things are all forgotten now, 

Far other thoughts remain; 
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And as she dreams she ever reries, 

“ I seek for Ballenden.” 

Oh Ballenden! oh Ballenden 1 
Whate’er, where’er thou be, 

Tliat ladye fair is dying there, 

And all for love of thee. 


IV. 

In the old howf of the Canongate 
Tliere is a little lair, 

And on it grows a pure white rose, 

By love implanted there; 

And o’er it hangs a youthful man, 
With a cloud upon his brow, 

And sair he moans, and sair he’groans, 
For her who sleeps below. 


No noble lord nor banneret. 

Nor courtly knight is he. 

No more than a simple advocate, 
Who pleadeth for his fee. 

He holds a letter in his hand, 

On which bleared eyes are bent. 
It came afar from Almanzar, 

The Duke of Bonavent_ 


A noble duke whom he had seen 
Iq his castle by the sea, 

his high courtesie; 
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And that letter said, “ Kind sir, I write 
Iii soi-row, sootli to say, 
lhat my dear child, fair Eniorgild, 

Hath from us flown away ; 

“And all the trace that I can find 
Is this, and nothing more, 

Sin' took to sea at Tripoli 
For Scotland’s distant shore. 

It is a ieat of strange conceit 
That fills us with alarms: 

Oh seek about, and find her out, 

And send iier to our arms,” 

V. 

And wlio is he this letter reads 
Witli tears the words atween ? 

^ (’a ! even he she had sought to see, 

'J'he sair-sought Ballenden. 

"iet little little had he thought, 

When away in that far countrio, 

1 hat a look she had got of a humble Soot 
Would ever remembered be. 

But Iho’ ho had deemed himself forgot 
By one so fur away, 

Her image had still, against his will, 

Him haunted night and day. 

Ami when ho laid him on his laid, 

And sail’ inclined to sleep, 

That face would still, against his will, 

1 (s holy vigil keep. 
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Oh gentle youth, thou little thought, 

When away in our north countrio. 

That up and down, thro’ all the tou'n, 

That ladye sought for thee. 

And little little did thou wot 
What in Euphan’s room was seen, 

Where, as she died, she whispering sighed 
“I die for Ballenden.”* ’ 


more highly favoured Nor is the ^^'"ocato was even 

to the ladiek I mT;efefto 1''"‘ited 
agentleman of Provence 
tom Ihs faughis retomed tom fte Hoiy'SJof 

Imt mtae, feU d*epl,L lilf t ^ “■* ‘“‘J’ 

I-. In im u Sd iwL " „ r 

for the Holy Land On hiq vmr i. ^ embarked 

ill..*, -.d w tot ,h. i:z rt ‘“1““'“ 

the port of Tripoli The !ountes<f ? • arrived at 

brated poet was dying of love for her ^ ^ele- 

him on shipboard, took him bv the T 
cheer him. WrecoverZhi^J \ to 

countess for her humanity and to^nf ®“®«ently to thank the 
egressions of gratitude^Te 

death. He was buried at TrinnU i. . convulsions of 
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If I behold not her afar ^ 

And yet I know not when that day 

dwells afi. 

Of this fair array 

Of worlds, and placed my love aL 

^ Of 7 ^th hope, I prL 
Of seeing her I love afar. ^ 
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VIT. 

TriE RO]\rAUNT OF TflE CASTLE OF WEIE. 

r. 

fiiE baron has gone to the hunting green, 

All by the ancient Castle of Weir, 

With his guest, Sir Hubert, of Norman kin, 

And a maiden, his only daughter dear— 

The Ladye Tomasine, famed around 
For beauty as well as for courtosio. 

Wherever might sensible heads bo found. 

Or ears to listen, or eyes to see. 

Nor merely skin-deep was she fair: 

She had a spirit both true and leal. 

As all about the Castle of Weir 
Were many to know, and many to toll. 

Right well she knew what it was to feel 
Grim poverty in declining day. 

With a purse to ope, and a hand to deal, 

And tears to bless what she gave away; 

Yet she was blithe and she was gay. 

And now she has gone to the hunting green, 

All on this bright and sunshiny day, 

To fly her favourite peregrine, 

With her hunting ooat of the baudykin, 

Down which there flowed her raven hair, 
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And her kirtle of the red sendal fine, 

With an eagle’s plume in her heading gear. 

IL 

If the knight had not a hawk on his wrist, 

He had kestrel eyes both cunning and keen, 

And the quarry of which he was in quest 
Was the heart of the lovely Tomasine; 

But the ladye thought him a kestrel kite, 

With a grovelling eye to the farmer’s coop. 

And wanted the bold and daring flight 
That mounts to the sun to make a swoop. 

The Baron of Weir points to the sky, 

“Hoi hoi a proud heron upon the wing I 
Unhood, my Tomasine dear, untie! 

Off with the jesses—away him fling!” 

“UpI »pl my Gny,” cried the laughing maid, 

As with nimble fingers she him unjessed, 

“ Up! up I and away! and earn thy bread. 

Then back to thy mistress to be caressed.” 

Up sprang the bird with a joyful cry. 

And eyed his quarry, yet far away. 

Still up and up in the dark blue sky. 

That he might aim a swoop on his piey • 

Then down as the lightning bolt of Jove 
On the heron, who, giving a scream of fear 
Shoots away from his enemy over above ’ 

And makes for the rushing Water of Weir 
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iir. 

'I'lie ^\'ater of Woir is rusliin^^ down, 

I'oainiiig ami furious, nimldy and brown, 

From the lieights wliore tlie laughing Niiiads dwell 
And cascades leap from tlio craggy hdl, 

Wliero the mountain streamlets brattle and brawl 
’Mi<lst the mountain maidens’ echoing call, 
'I'lirough pools where the water-kc'lpies wait 
For the rid(‘r who dares the roaring spate. 
I’ain-ied, proud, tui'gid, and swollen, 

Now foaming wild, now sombre and sullen; 
nraggiiig the rushes from banks and braes, 
'I’earing the drooping branches of trees, 

Kolling them down by scalh^p and scaur, 
Involving all in a watery war— 

Turned, and whirled, and swept, along, 

Down to lh(! sea to be buried and gone. 

'I'he p<-r('gi-iue, fix('d on the w-ader’s back, 

Is carried along in lier devious track. 

As with II weak and a wailing scream 
I lie victim (U'ossi's tin' I'aging stream. 

“ I will lose, I will lose my gay jiercgrinel” 

(<ried shrilly the Ijadyo ’J'oniasine t 
Slie will liurry across the bridge of wood, 

With its rail of w-iittle which long hatli stood ; 

II<>r nimble feet are ujion the jilanlc 

'I’liat, Avill bear h<>r ovi'r from bank to bank ; 

She lias crossed it times a thousandfold: 

'rime brings youth and 'I’iine makes old; 
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The wattles have rotted while she was growing, 
The wind is up and the waters rowing, 

And to keep her feet she must use her hand. 
“Comeback! comeback!” was the baron’s command, 
Too late! ^go wattles—a piercing scream I 
And the maid falls into the roaring stream! 

Round and round, in eddying whirl. 

Who shall save the perishing girl ? 

Round and round, and down and away. 

Nothing to grasp, and nothing to stay,' 

The baron stands fixed and wrings his hands. 

And looks to Sir Hubert, who trembling stands. 

Sir Hubert 1 one moment now is thine_ 

The next I and a power no less than divine 
Can save this maid of so many charms 
From the grasp of Death’s enfolding arms. 

Spring! spring! Sir Hubert, the moment is thine 
lo save a life, and a love to win. 

No! no! the dastard kestrel kite 

Aye hugs the earth in his stealthy fiiaht. 

Hope gone! the pool at the otter’s cave ' 

Will prove the Ladye Tomasine’s grave. 

Ho! ho 1 see yonder comes rushing down 
lithe young hind, though a simple clown— 

Off bonnet and shoes, and coat and vest 

A plunge land he holds her round the ^aist I 

hree strokes of his arm, with his beautiful prize 
^ safe, although faint, on the bank she Hes^ 

A cottager s wife came running down, 
ake care of the ladye,” said the clown. 

414 
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IIo lias donned his clothes, and away he has gone, 
Ilis name unuttered, his home xmknown. 

IV. 

Up in the ancient Cattle of Weir 
Sat the baron, the knight, and the fair Tomasine; 
And the baron he looked at his daughter dear, 
While the salt tears bleared his aged eyne ; 

And then to the steward, with hat in hand : 

“ Make known unto all, from Tweed to Tyne, 

A hundred rose nobles I’ll give to the man 
Who saved the life of my Tomasine.” 

Sir Hubert cried out, in an envious vein, 

“ Who is he that will vouch for the lurdan loon ? 
There’s no one to say he would know him again, 
And another may claim the golden boon.” 

Then said the ladye, “ My eyes were closed, 

And I never did see this wondrous man; 

And the cottar woman she hath deposed 
He w.as gone ere his features she could scan.’’ 

“ Ho I” cried the baron, “ I watched him then, 

As I stood on the opposite bank afeared; 

Of a hundred men I would ken him again. 

Though he were to doff his dun-brown beard.” 

A year has passed at the Castle of Weir, 

Yet no one has claimed the golden don; 

Most wonderful thing to tell or to hear I 
Was he of flesh and blood and bone ? 

'I'hough golden nobles might not him wile, 

Was there not something more benign ? 
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Was not for him a maiden’s smile ^ 
Was not that maiden Tomasine ? 


V. 

The ladye sat within her summer bower 
Alone, deep musing, in the still greenwood ; 

Sadly and slowly passed the evening hour, 

Sad and sorrowful was her weary mood, 

For she had seen, beneath a shadowing tree, 

All fast asleep a beauteous rural swain. 

Whom she had often sighed again to see, 

But never yet had chanced to see again 
So beautiful that, if the time had been 
In a long mythic age now past and gone. 

She might have deemed that she had haply seen 
The all-divine Latona’s fair-haired son 
Come down upon our earth to pass a day 
Among the daughters fair of earth-born men. 

And had put on a suit of sober grey, 

To appear unto them as a rural swain. 

With features all so sweet in harmony. 

You might have feigned they breathed a music mild, 
ith lire so peachy, fit to charm the eye. 

And hps right sure to conquer when they smiled 
All seen through locks of lustrous auburn hair. 
Which wanton fairies had so gaily thrown 
To cover o’er a face so wondrous fair. 

Lest Dian might reclaim him as her own. 

In the still moonlit hour there steals along, 

And faUs upon her roused and listening eai 
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The notes of some night-w;mdering minstrors song, 
And oil ! so sweet ;ind s;ul it was to liear. 

on miglit liave deemed it came from teylin sweet, 
Jouclied by some gentle fairy’s cunning hand, 

To tell us of those joys that wo shall meet 
In some far distant and far liappier land ; 

And oft at night, as time still passed awav, 

'J'hat hopeh'sssong throughout ihegreenwood came, 
And oft she lu'ard repeated in the lay 
'I'he well-known sound of her own nmiden name; 
And often did she wish, and often sighed, 

I hat bashful niinstri'l for once more to see, 

'I'o know if he were him she had es[)ied 
All fast asleep beneath the greenwood tree. 


VI. 

Alace I and alacc 1 for that false pride 
In the hearts of those of high degree. 

And that gentle love should be decried 
liy its noblest champion, Chivahie, 

II I lie b.'iron shall hear a whispered word 
Of that fond lover’s sweet minstrelsie, 

'I’hat love-lorn heart and his angry sword 
May some night better acquainted be. 

AVoc I woe I to the viper’s envenoined tongue 
'I'liat obeys tho host of a coward’s heart, 

Who tries to nvimge his fancied wrong 
liy getting nnotlu'r to act his part. 

Sir Hubert has lisjied in the baron’s ear 
A\'hen drinking wine at the I'venlng hour, 
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That a miustrel clown met his daughter dear 
At night in her lonely greenwood bower. 

“Hush! hush! Sir Hubert, thy words are fires; 
Elves are about us that hear and see, 

Who may tell to the ghost of my noble sires 
Of a damned blot on our pedigree.” 

And the baron'frowned with darkened brow. 

And by the bones of his fathers swore 
That from that night this minstrel theou. 

To his daughter would warble his love no more. 


^at night the minstrel sang in softer flow. 
Waxing and waning soft and softer still, 

Like autumn’s night winds breathing loun and low, 
Or evening murmur of the wimpling rill • 

Bm there was heard that night no farewe’n strain, 
As m foretime there ever used to be— 

A stop I and then no more was heard again 
That bashful lover’s hapless minslrelsie. 

N«t mom the maid, with pnipose to enjoy 
The forest Sowers and wild birds’ early song, 

Vnto the greenwood went; and to employ^ 

Her weary musing as she went along, 

ne no es that ever stui so sweetly hung 

Abont her heart; and as she gaily thought, 

SdTe!nf “''1 ‘ uyn 

Had leant upon a fragrant wild-rose bed, 
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And, glancing farther, what does she descry ? 
Stretched stiff and bloody, his sad spirit fled. 
Yea, him whom when asleep she once had seen, 
And had so often wished again to see, 

Now dead and cold ’mong the leaves so green. 
And all beneath the well-known greenwood tree. 

“ Good day, my ladye,” then some one said— 

It was Sir Hubert there close behind; 

“ He will sing no more, or I am belied, 

For the reason, I wot, that he wanteth wind,” 

Up came the baron in angry vein; 

He casts his eye on the body there ; 

He scans the features again and again 
With a look of doubt and shudder of fear; 

His hands he wrings with a groan of pain. 

He rolls his eyeballs with gesture wild— 

“ Great God I by a villain’s counsel I’ve slain 
The youth who saved my darling child 1" 

Among yon hoary elms that o’er him grow 
A harp is hung to catch the evening gale. 

That sings to him in accents soft and low. 

And soothes the maiden with its sorrowful wail, 
Who, as she sits within her greenwood bower, 
And listens to the teylin’s solemn strain, 

Bethinks her, in her t(!m-s, of every hour 
That gentle youth had sung to her in vain. 
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vm. 

THE ROMAUNT OF ST. MARY’S WIND, 


I, 

Of Scotland’s cities, still the rarest 
Is ancient Edinburgh town; 

And of her ladies, still the fairest 
There you see walk up and down t 
Be they gay, or be they gayless. 

There they beck and there they bow, 
From the Castle to the Palace, 

In farthingale and furbelow. 

Says Lady Jane to Lady Janet, 

“ Thy gown, I vow, is stiff and grand j 
Though there were feint a body in it. 
Still I trow that it would stand.” 

And Lady Janet makes rejoinder: 

“ Thy boddice, madam, is sae tend, 
The bonny back may crack asunder. 

But, by my faith, it winna bend.” 

But few knew one both fairer, kinder, 
The fair maid of St. Mary’s Wynd; 
Among the great you will not find her, 
For she was of the humbler kind. 
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I*or iiiiiiiiii' >[11011 inj, [ill 

Slic Jill riiiliitns In lu'r sliunOj 
^'O Iiiul) c:!]. i.n li-T heai] niil^in'ililui.’’ 

IfUl aj\' (In' lin>i'y-\voolscj’ 

No T/tdy .Taiu' in silks and lacos, 

I low lair sni'vtT she niialil. lx', 

( ould iiiali,'ll llii' fact'—llir lialini''s yiacrs 
< M (Ids jHiiir, Imnddc .Marjorio : 

JliT cjcs llii'y wore liaitli milk and nu'rrv. 
Her liro was as tlu> lily fair, 

Hit li|is worn rodder tliaii llie cdieriy, 

And (iaxr'ii was Imr flossy liair. 

Ye Imidos wild wear the coals silk Inaidod, 
illi salin nlilions al yoiir knee, 

And eamhiie nillles slarelied and jiiaited, 

^\ illi cocked lionnels all ajee, 

III) walk willi inoiinled I'anes at oven, 

U|) and do\vn so jauntilie, 

^e would have given a Iiliiik of lu'aven 
Kor one sweet smile iVom Marjorie. 

Hnl Marjory's care was ayt' lier minnie. 
And ilay by day she sat and sjian ; 

Nor dill slie ihmic it aiiglit but sin nyo, 

'I’o Ix'ur (lie stare of goiitleman : 

8 he doaled on her own dear A\’illie, 

I'or di'ar lo her fond lieart was he, 

Who, tliongh his sire was pooi-, yet slill he 
\Yas far above the low degree. 
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It was aye said his father’s fatlier 
Did claim some Spanish pedigree, 

Which many well believed, the rather 
That he was not of our countrie: 

His skin was brown as nut of hazel, 

His eye was black as Scottish sloe. 

And all so bright that it would dazzle 
The eye that looked that eye into. 

There came into his head a notion, 

Which wrought and wrought within his brain, 
That he would cross th’ Atlantic Ocean, 

And seek the land of Spanish Main ; 

And there amass a routh of treasui-e. 

And then come back with bosom leal 
To his own Marjory, and release her 
Irom rock and reel and spinning wheel. 

Up spake the minnie—it did not please her 
That he should “gae sae far frae hame 
“ Thou’lt reap less in yon Abiezer 
Than thou wilt glean in this Ephraim; 

For there’s a proverb faileth never; 

A lintie safe within the hand. 

Though lean and lank, is better ever 
Than is a fat finch on the wand.” 

Then Marjory, with eye so tearful, 

Whispered in dark WiHie’s ear, 

“^ou wilt not go and leave me careful, 

Fnendless, lanely, starving here; 
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Jfy ininnie God hath gien a waiaiing, 

And I can do nae mair than spin, 

And slowly, slowly comes the earning 
That with my wheel I daily win." 

“ Oh fear not, Marjory dear—content yc, 
Blackfriar John hath to me sworn, 
That man of God will kindly tent ye 
Until that I again return ; 

And he has promised fair to write mo 
Of how ye live and prosper twain, 

And I will faithfully requite ye 
With my true love to you again." 


11 . 

Dark Willie took his sad departure. 

And left at liomc his Marjory dear 
To doubt and fear from every quarter, 
Weep—weeping sadly on the pier ; 
And o’er the sea, all dangers scorning, 
And o’er the sea he boldly sailed. 

Until upon the fortieth morning 

The promised laud at length he hailed. 

Now I thou one of the fateful sisters 
'J’hat spins for man the silver thread. 
Spin one of gold that glints and glisters 
For one who stands in meiklo need; 
Spin it quick and spin it finely, 

Till Willie’s golden fortune's made, 
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And send him back to Marjory kindly, 

Who spins at home for daily bread. 

There was a rich old Spanish seiior, 

Who bore dark Willie’s Spanish name, 
And came to feel the kindly tenor 
Of plighted friendship’s sacred claim: 

He gave his right hand to dark Willie, 
With shares of a great companie, 

Which sent forth goods far o’er the billow, 
In ships that sailed on every sea. 

Don Pedro had an only daughter, 

The Donna Clara, passing fair. 

Who, when her sire took his departure, 
Would be her father’s only heir: 

Her eyes, so like two sterns of even. 

Shining the mui’ky clouds among, 

And black her ringlets as the raven. 

That o’er her marble shoulders hung. 

Oh Willie I Willie 1 have thou care, man t 
And give unto thine heart a stay, 

For there are witcheries working there, man, 
May steal that heart of thine away. 

No need 1 to him blue eyes are glowing, 

To him most beautiful of all, 

No need 1 for flaxen hair is flowing 
To keep his loving heart in thrall. 
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nr. 

A year had passed, and he had written 
Of loving letters more than one, 

The while gold pieces still remitting 
All to holy Blackfriar John ; 

Yet still no answer had he gotten ; 

And as the days still passed away, 

He fell to musing, and deep thouglit on 
What had caused the strange delay. 

What now to him those golden pieces 
That he so fastly now could earn ? 

Ah, love like his gives no releases, 
However Clara’s eyes might yearn; 

He wandered hither, wandered thither. 

By sad forebodings nightly tossed; 

He wandered now, he wandered ever, 

In mournful musing sadly lost. 

But time would tell: there came a letter 
That niled his soul with dire dismay, 
And told him his dark fears’ abettor, 

His Marjory’s health had flown away; 
Even as the clay her cheek was paling, 

Her azure eyes were waxing dim. 

Her hair unkemp’t, and loose, and trailing, 
And all for hopeless love of him. 

Sad harbinger of things to harrow, 

Another came, ah i soon a day, 
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To tell him his dear winsome marrow 
From this sad world had passed away. 

No more for him those eyes so merry, 

That were to him so sweet to see! 

No more those lips red as the cherry, 

That were to him so sweet to pree I 


IV. 

Alas 1 there are of things—we see them 
Without the aid of wizard’s spell ; 

But there are other things—we dree them, 

No art of wizard can foretell : 

Strange thing the heart where love has power, 
So tossed with joy or racked with pain 1 
Dark Willie from that fatal hour 
Seemed fated ne’er to smile again. 

In vain now Clara, sembling gladness, 

Plies the magic of her wile. 

To draw him off from his great sadness, 

And cheat him of a loving smile: 

The more her sympathy she tenders^ 

The more he will by art defy 
All beauty which but contrast renders 
With his own dear lost Marjory. 


« • 

Now Time’s Kg silent, solemn billow 

Msqnietly on from year to year, 

on Pedro Hcs on his green pillow, 
™ sleeping near, 
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r\\.v< o!' Till', iviKi'i:';';. 

I’.nt, cr. Ill' I’ii ‘ 1 , lio il'.'l u' ''Vi)''- 

Ills ])U‘:wMro will'll iiays Wfiii tui 
And Clara dt-ad, with nuiu' tc shari' t", 

Ihm William shotihl heir all his ^^oM. 

Cift vain, oh vain ! wmild wealth restore him 
His hmirdi'ct Marjory to hi-: arni'^ 

Nat', would it wake and 1-rin - liof"re liim 
One only of Iter envied eharnw'.-' 

No, it minht cause another court''hij), 

A love h(' could not itiuv cmlrnl : 

Great Mammon lured him to his wordiip, 
And lorded iit his inmost soul. 

Wliat though ten years away had stolen ? 

’Twas not to him all weary time, 

M’ho every day was pleased to roll in 
The tempting Mammon’s golden shrire- 
r,nt when he laid him on his pilhuv. 

His fancy sought the farthest east, 

And conjured up some lonely willow 
That waved o’er her he loved the best. 

Change still—a passion changed to pity 1 
No olln'i' solace would he h.ave 
A wish to set' his native city, 

/\nd sit and weej) o’er Marjorys gr.'ire. 
To see that house, yea, buy the sheilmg 
III Ih.at old rvyntl of St. Marii', 

A hermit there to live and dwell in, 

Then sleep beside his Marjorie. 
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VT. 

Blow soft, ye winds, and tender-hearted 
This hermit waft to yonder shore, 

From which for sordid gold he parted 
Ten weary years and one before. 

Ho 1 there’s the pier where last he left her, 
That dear, loved one, to weep alone, 

And for that love of gold bereft her 
Of all the pleasures she could own. 

He’s now within the ancient borough! 

He sought the well-known White Horse Inn, 
And there he laid him down in sorrow. 

Some strengthening confidence to ivin ; 

Then up the street, with none to greet him, 

He held his sad and sorrowing way. 

When lo 1 who should be there to meet him 
But Friar John?—who slunk away. 

Strange thing! butlo! the sacred shelling 

In that old wynd of St. Marie_ 

The window where with mirthful feeling 
He tap t the sign to Marjorie. 

He sought the lobby dark and narrow, 

Groped gently for the well-known lor, 
Where he might hear of his winsome marrow. 
Who died there many years before. 

He drew the latch, and quietly entered: 

There some one spinning merrilie! 
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A faltering question then lie ventured: 

“ My name, kind sir, is ^ravjorie.” 

“ Great God !” he cried, in voice all trembling, 
And sank upon a crazy chair. 

And tried to trace a strange resembling 
In her who sat beside him there. 

A maiden she still y'oung and buxom. 

Nor change but what ten years may bring, 
n.>r hair still of the glossy tlaxen, 

Her eyes still blue as halcyon’s wing. 

He traced the lines, he knew each feature 
Of all her still unfaded charms ; 

And now this long lost, worshipped creature 
Is locked fast in his loving arms. 

“ Look up I look up 1 thy fear controlling, 

It is thy Willie’s voice that calls 
Slu^ o])ed her eyes—now wildly rolling 
All o’er his face the lustrous balls— 

“ It is, it is—oh, powers most holy I 

And I had heard that thou wort dead ; 

And here, in spite of melancholy, 

I still spin for my daily bread.” 

“"Pwas Friar John wrote me a letter, 

He said he saw thee on thy bier; 

And sore I inmirned with tears, oh bit ter I 
lAir one 1 ever loved so dear." 

“Oh, wae befa' (hat wiekc'd liiai. 

Who sairly tried my love to gain ; 
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Wae, wae befa’ that wicked liar, 

Wha brought on us sae meikle pain.” 

Then Willie said, with tears encumbered, 

“ Cheer up, cheer up, dear Marjorie, 

For I have gold in sums unnumbered, 

And it shall all belong to thee.” 

“ And art thou true, and still unmarried ? 

And is thy bodie not a seim ? 

And is it true my ears have carried, 

Or is it a’ a lying dream?” 

“ All, all is true, my dearest hinny. 

What thou’rt to me I am to thee, 

Our years on earth may still be many, 

And quickly we shall wedded be.” 

‘Ah, weel! ah, weel!” and sighing, sobbing, 

She on his breast her head hath lain; 

And as he felt her bosom throbbing. 

He kissed her ower and ower agam. 

And he has bought a noble mansion, 

And stocked it with all things genteel 

Of costly price—nor need we mention 
The rock and reel and spinning-wheel; 

And he has bought a noble carriage. 

With servants in gay liverie, 

I trow there was an unco marriage 
In the ancient wynd of Samt Marie. 
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TX. 

THE LEGEND OF ^lAEY LEE * 
{Another Vcmion.^ 

Though Eobert was lieir to broad Kildearn, 

Ho had oft oil with gipsies roved, 

And from gipsies he came a name to earn, 

"Which was dear to the maid lie loved. 

To ladies fair he was Eobort St. Clair, 

"When he met them in companie ; 

'I'o a certain one, and to her alone, 

He was only Eobin-a-Eee.f 

Through Kildearn’s woods they wore wont to rove, 
And they knew well the trysting tree; 

'J'ht! green sward was their bed of love, 

And the green loave.s their canopio. 

lint the love of the virgin heart is shy. 

And hangs between hope and fear ; 

It is fed by the light of a lover’s eye. 

And it trusts thro’ the willing ear. 

• Son the stnuigo sung of tho sioiio 11111110 in the Scott 
(fatlomdcan Kiiq/cto/xrdia, from whioli 1 borrow sol an of t 
iMulr.liotory oi.itliolB. Croti-Hinio they may bo, bat thoy 
jaat ilio.l by Urn vooiibiiliiry of our oM witnh-sibyls used m our 
iiml ianuntiitionH, us wo liiul in books of diiiblorio. 

t Kingly, or ray 111, in tho gipsy toiiguo. 
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“ My Mary ! I swear by yon Solway tide, 
Which is true to the queen of night, 
That thou shalt be my cliosen bride 
When I come to my lawful riglit: 

My father is now an aged man, 

And but few years more can see ; 

And when he dies, old Kildearn’s land 
Belongs to Eobin-a-Ree.” 

“ Oh Robin, oh Robin,” and Mary sighed, 
“ Aye faithfu’ to you I hae been, 

As true as ever yon Solway tide 
Is true to yon silvery queen. 

And faithfu’ and true I will ever prove 
Till that happy day shall be, 

When I will be in honoured love 
The wife o’ Eobin-a-Ree.” 

Green be thy leaves, thou “ tree of troth,” 
And thy rowan berries red, 

Where he has sworn that holy oath, 

If he stand to what he has said. 

But black and blasted may thou be, 

And thy berries a yellow green. 

If he prove false to Mary Lee, 

Who so faithful to him has been. 

For a woman’s art and a woman’s wile 
A man may well often slight. 

At the worst they are but nature’s guile 
To procure what is nature’s right. 
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But a woman’s wrath, when once inflamed 
By a sense of fond love betrayed, 

No cunning device by cunning fiamed 
lias ever that passion laid. 


Passions will range and passions will change, 

And they leave no mortal in peace. 

There is nothing in man that to us seems strange 
That to passion you may not trace. 

The heart that will breathe the warmest love 
Is the first oft to cease its glow. 

The fairest flower in the forest grove 
Is often the first to dow. 


A woman’s eye is aye quick to see 
The love of a lover decay: 

And why from the trusty trysting tree 
Does Robin now stay away ? 

There are other trees in the wood as green, 
With as smooth a sward below, 

Where lovers m.ay he in the balmy e’en, 
And their love to each other show. 


’Twas when the moon in an autumn night 
Threw shadows throughout the wood, 

She heard some sounds; and with footsteps lie , 
Where no one could see, she stood. 

She Ustened, and with an anxious em-, 

To know who these there might be : 
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A youth was there with his mistress dear, 

And the youth was Robin-a-Ree. 

Silent and gloomy she wandered homo, 

And went to her bed apart, 

No softening tear to her eye would come. 

No sigh from her aching heart. 

The balmy milk of a woman’s breast 
Waxed curdled green and sour, 

And Mary Lee was by all confessed 
As changed from that fatal hour. 

At times, when the moon gave little light, 

She sat by the Solway side. 

And thought, as she sat, of that happy night 
When he swore by the Solway tide. 

Far sweeter to her the roaring wind. 

Than when it was solemn and low, 

For the waters he swore by seemed to her mind 
As resenting that broken vow. 

Still darker and darker the cloud on her brow, 
Yet paler her tearless cheek; 

But no one her sorrow would ever know, 

Nor word would she ever speak. 

*Tis the story old, old, so often told, 

To be told while time shall be, 

Fair Catherine, the heiress of Ravenswold, 

Is the wife of Robin-a-Eee. 
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III. 

It was on an angry winter night, 

When Mary sat in her gloom, 

There came to her door an ill-doing wight— 
Kildearn’s drunken groom; 

He placed in her hand a gold-filled purse. 
And spoke of love’s sacred flame; 

And well she knew the unholy source 
Whence the man and the money came. 

“ Awa and awa, thou crawling worm, 

On whom thy horse will tread 
Awa and awa, and tell Kildearn, 

I accept his nohle meed.” 

She placed the purse in a cabinet old, 

And locked it right carefuUie, 

“ Lie there, lie there, thou ill-won gold, 

Till needed thou shalt be.” 


rv. 

The years roll on, nor Eobin-a-Eee 
Can their onward progress stay. 

The years roll on, and children three, 

Have blessed his bridal day. 

And Mary Lee is there to see. 

As she sat in her lonely home, 

Two of Kildearn’s children three, 

Borne away to Kildearn’s tomb. 

But none of these years work change on her: 
As she seeks the lone greenwood, 
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She sees a man lying bleeding there, 

While his horse beside him stood. 

He called for help, where help there was none, 
Tho’ Mary was standing near, 

Who spoke in a solemn eldritch tone, 

Words strange to the human ear: 

“ The hairy adder I dinna like, 

AVhen I the fell creature meet. 

Neither like I the moon-baying tyke, 

Nor the Meg-o’-moniefeet. 

I canna thole the yellow-warned ask, 

Sae fearful a thing to see; 

But mair than a’, and ower them a’, 

1 hate fause Eobin-a-Ree.” 


V. 

Time puts in the sack that behind him Eangs 
Of things both old and new, 

And every hour brings stranger things 
Than those we have bidden adieu. 

The last one of those children three, 

Young Hector, KUdearn’s pride. 

Has gone, in his childish mirth and glee, 

To play by the Solway tide. 

That tide by which his father swore 
As true to the silvery queen— 

That tide is breaking with sullen roar, 

And Hector no more is seen. 
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They may search, they may drag—the search is vain 
No Hector they’ll ever find ; 

A lugger is yonder, away to the main, 

Borne on an eastern wind. 

And there is a woman who stands in the bay, 

And she holds out both her hands, 

As if she would wave that lugger away 
To some of the distant lauds. 

And if you will trace her to her hold, 

Where a purse of gold was laid. 

You will find the drawer, but not the gold, 

For the purse and gold are fled. 

VI. 

Time flies, but sin breeds in-and-in, 

And .a father’s grief is stern ; 

Robin is dead, and a distant kin 
Now calls himself Kihlearn. 

The moon’s pale light falls on yonder tomb, 

By Avhich sits a woman grey, 

And sings in the blast a revengeful doom, 

In a woman’s weird way. 

“ Chirk 1 whutthroats in yon auld taff dyke, 

IToot I grey owl in yon shaw, 

Howl out! ye auld moon-baying tyke. 

Ye winds niair keenly blaw, 

Till ye rouse to the rage o’ a wintry storm 
The waves of the Solway sea. 
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And wauken the brawnit connach worm 
On the grave o’ Eobin-a-Eee." 


VII. 

More years passed on. Ho I near by the cove 
Is a ship with a pirate crew, 

All bound in honour and fear and love, 

To their captain, Hector Drew; 

Who looked through his glass at old Kildearn, 

As thoughts through his memory ran, 

And fain of that house he would something learn j 
But he is an outlawed man. 

Nor venture could he to come upon land, 

Except under cloud of night, 

And he and all his pirate band 
Lie hidden there out of sight; 

That he might plunder Kildearn House 
Of its gold and its jewelrie. 

Then away, and away, again to cruise 
Where rovers aye love to be. 

But there is one who stands on the shore, 

Who knew that pirate hoy, 

Whose captain she bribed many years before 
To steal away KEdearn’s boy. 

She has sent the bloodhounds to the wood, 

They have seized them every loon. 

And sent them to answer for deeds of blood. 

To Edwin’s old castled toun. 
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The Admiral Higli of old Scotland 
Has them tried for deeds so dark, 

And they are decreed by his high command 
To be hanged within high-water mar . 

On tbe sands of Leith, as St. Giles struck tw , 
And within the hem of the sea. 

There Captain Drew and all his crew 
Wpvo hanged for piracie. 


And so it is true that a woman’s wne 
A man may with safety slight, 

At worst it may he but nature’s guile 
To procure what is natures ngi • 
But a woman’s wrath, if once inflamed 
By a sense of fond love betrayed, 
No cunning device by cunning framed 
Has ever that passion laid. 
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THE BALUD OP AGE AND TOUTa 

I. 

I LEFT yon stately castle on the height, 

The ancient halls of lordly Ravenslee, 

Wherein was met, in grandeur all bedight, 

Of knights and dames a gallant companie; 

For I was in a misanthropic mood. 

And deemed that gay galaverie false and vain, 
And wished to lie or loiter in some wood, 

And give my fancy her unbridled rein. 

I left them all in flush of pleasure’s sport. 

Some knights with damoiselles gone forth to woo, 
Some listing gleemen in the ballion court. 

Some deep in ombre, some at lanterloo. 

Some gone a-hawking with the merlyon. 

Some at their noon-meat sipping Spanish wine, 
Some conning old romances on the lawn. 

And all to meet in hall at hour of dine. 


n. 

Down in Dalmossie dell I sought a nook 
Beneath a thick and widely-spreading tree, 
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And there I sat to con my little liook, 

My book of old black-letter grammarie. 

All stillness in that deep and lonely dell 
Save, hum of bumble-bee on nimlde wing, 

Or zephyr sporting round the wild blue bell, 

While fancy feigned some tiny tinkle-ring. 

Lo ! come from yonder sheiling by the imrn 

An aged pair whom Time claimed as his own— 

Their clothes all brown, and sere and sadly worn, 
But brushed and clean, and tentily put on. 

I noted well the signs of their great eild. 

Their shrunken limbs, their locks of snowy hair, 

The wobbling walk, the bowing, bending bield, 

The wrinkled cheeks, and looks of dule and care. 

I thought on hapless man—with changing face, 
Each day more furrowed as he wears along. 

lie looks into the glass to cry Alace! 

Alace for that spring time that’s past and gone ! 

He looks askance, and sees young eyes that lour 
On him, so comely once, unsightly grown : 

The faded roses make a scented bower. 

But aged man seems spurned by man alone. 

Yet happy he wdio, changing with advance. 

Has bright and golden hopes beyond the sun ; 

He can give back their saucy, pitying glance. 

Who set such wondrous price their youth upon. 

Their night tvill come in turn, yea, comes apace, 
Without, mayhap, the hope of brighter day, 
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When age-worn looks will don their native grace, 
And feel no more this world’s despised decay. 


ra. 

That aged pair sat down upon the green, 

While each the other helped to softest seat, 

I watched their ways, myself by them unseen. 

And heard their quivering words, so kindly sweet, 
As still of golden days when they were young, 

Of youth’s green summer time they spoke and wept, 
And soft in wailing song there came along 
These words, which I in memory long have kept: 


THE SONG OF AGE.* 

The trees they are high, John, the leaves they are green, 
The days are awa that you and I have seen; 

The days are awa that we have seen; 


_ Some readers may recognise in the old woman’s song por¬ 
tions of an ancient ditty that used to be chanted in a wailin<r 
cadence in several parts of Scotland. I suspect the son<. as a 
whole IS lost-the more to be regretted for its sweet simplicity 
and melodious wail (so far as judged in the fragments), which 
m a modern song would be viewed as weakness or affectation. 
Indeed, the modes of thought and feeling that belong to what 
IS called advanced civilisation are impatient of these things 

the pleasure 

with which they are accepted has in it perhaps a grain of pity 
)r those that didn’t know better than produce them. Yet as 

Jgar^mere poetical feeUng at least, the nearer the fountlin- 
ead the purer the water. 
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And oh! for youth’s bonnie green summer again, 
Summer again, summer again, 

And oh! for youth’s bonnie green summer again. 

“ There was joy at our marriage—a dance on the green 
They a’ roosed the light of my bonnie blue een, 

My bonnie blue een, where tears may now be seen; 
And oh ! that we were to be married again, 

Married again, married again, 

And oh I that we were to be married again. 

“ The grass it is wet, John, the wind it is keen, 

Our claes they are worn, and our shune they are thin 
Our shune they are thin, and the waters come in ; 
And oh! for youth’s bonnie green summer again. 
Summer again, summer again, 

And oh I for youth’s bonnie green summer again. 

“There was joy in our youth, John, at wish’s comman( 
We danced and we sang, and we ilka gate ran, 

But now dule and sorrow’s on ilka hand; 

And oh 1 for youth’s bonnie green summer again, 
Summer again, summier again. 

And oh I for youth’s bonnie green summer again. 

“There’s graves in yon howf, John, and hillocks o giee 
Whore our bairns lie sleeping that left us alane. 

And they're waiting for us till we gae to creep in; 
And alas I for youth’s bonnie green summer again, 
Summer again, summer again, 

And alasl for youth’s bonnie green summer again. 
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When she had crooned her chant, I heard him say, 
With sobbing voice and deep heart-heaving sigh, 

“ Dry up thae tears, my Jean, for things away, 

Time’s but a watch-tick in eternity; 

We darena sing of earth, but lift our prayer 
To Him whose promises are never vain, 

Tliat we may dwell in yonder Eden fair, 

And see youth’s summer blooming green again.” 

Then rose a prayer to Bethel’s Lord and King 
That He would lead them through this vale of woe, 
And to the promised land his children bring, 

"Wliere Babel’s streams in living waters flow. 

They left: again all silence in the dell 
Save hum of bumble-bee on nimble wing. 

Or zephyr sporting round the wild blue bell, 

AWiile fancy feigned some tiny tinkle-ring. 


rv. 

And is not youth, thought I, a vulgar thing, 
■When lording over WTsdom’s ancient reign ? 
What may avail the brilliancy of spring 
If autumn yields no hoards of garnered grain ? 
Experience is the daughter of old Time, 

Mother of Wisdom, last and noblest bora, 

Wbo comes as Faith to help our waning prime. 
To cheer the night of age and light the morn. 

I sought at eve the castle on the height, 

The ancient halls of lordly Eavenslee. 
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Oh 1 contrast great! gay scene of youth’s delight— 
The spinette, galliard, mirth’s galaverie! 

I thouglit upon the couple in the wood, 

And how that singing, dancing, laughing train 
Would one day sigh in Time’s avenging mood, 

“ Alas 1 for youth’s green summer time again.” 
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XT. 

THE LEGEND OF CRAIGULLAN.* 


Yonder the halls of old Craigullaa! 

To weird doom for ever true; 

The moaning winds are sad and sullen, 

The screech-owl hoots too-hoo 1 too-hoo! 

The lazy bum-clock drones around, 

The wing-mouse flaps the choking air, 

The croaking frog hops on the ground, 

For Aveird fate is working there. 

Each wing had once a goodly tower 
Of stately beild, both broad and high; 

In every tower a lady’s bower. 

Bedecked with silken tapestry; 

In every bower a lovely maid. 

Her youth and beauty all in vain; 

And with each maid a keeper staid 
To watch the wanderings of her brain. 

Twas said that those who went that way 
Would hear some shrill and piercing wail 


♦ This legend has been referred to several Scotch families— 
one in Fife in particular, the name of which it would be im- 
*'*naent to mention. 
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Come from these towers, and die away 
As borne upon the passing gale ; 

Yet none could say from whom it came, 

Far less divine the reason why; 

And Superstition, with her dream, 

Could only whisper mystery— 

Unholy spirits haunting nigh. 

And screaming in the midnight hour, 
Presage of vengeance from on high 
For deeds done in CraiguUan’s tower. 

If Superstition has her dream. 

She also has her waking hour *, 

Nor ever man, howe’er supreme, 

Can free him from her mystic power. 

An d it was told, in whispering way, 

That once Craigullan led his hounds 
Out forth upon a Sabbath day 

Within the church bells’ sacred sounds j 
An d as he rode, by fury fired, 

A woman, pregnant, overthrown 
Beneath his horse’s hoofs, expired, 

And, dying, shrieked this malison; 

From this day forth^ till time shall cease, 

May madness haunt Craigullan's race! 

The words struck on a sceptic’s ear: 

Would woman’s curse his pleasure stay ? 
He blew his horn both loud and clear, 

An d with his hounds he hied away. 
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He conned no more the weird reve 
Which all conspired to prove untrue; 

For he had healthy daughters five, 

Who up in maiden beauty grew— 

Clorinda, Isobel, and Jane- 

Such was the order of their birth— 

And Florabel and Clementine, 

All lovely, gay, and fuU of mirth. 

But man is blind, with all his power. 

An d gropes through life his darksome way; 
Nor ever thinks the evil hour 
May come within the brightest day. 

As custom went, a noble throng 
Hath filled Craigullan’s ancient hall, 

Amidst th’ inspiring dance and song, 

Clorinda is admired of all. 

The sun with his enlivening light 
Brings out the viper and the rose, 

And joy that cheers will oft excite 
Dark Mania from her long repose. 

Amidst the dance and music there— 

The dance which she so proudly led— 

A maniac shriek has rent the air— 

Clorinda falls, her reason fled. 

In vain shall passing time essay 
To soothe the dire domestic pain; 
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AriiM't th- ir smi’ sL*- Hi' * i!a' f 
And sank kcri' a-h :],■• f ',i dccrt-t. 

Nor vet tlio 1 I'-af all r^-rid, 

V « 

Dark Nen-.e';= i> prim and sullr-n ; 

She bends again her vengeful head— 

Woe! woe! to old Craigi^llan. 

The next bv fatal C/unt of Time, 

The next Vij her foreh-oding fears— 

Jane falls, like those in early prime— 

She falls amidst a mother s tears. 

Nor finished yet the weird spell, 

Wrought out by some high powers divine. 

The victim next is Florabel, 

The fairest of CraiguUan’s line. 

The shadow fell upon her bloom. 

Grew darker as the period neared, 

As if the terror of her doom 

Wrought out the issue which it feared. 

If Supentition has her dreams, 

Proud reason has her mystic day ^ 

And who shall harmonize the themes 
In this world’s dark and dreary way ? 

If Clementine is yet forgot, 

Is the relief to her a gain ? 
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She fears the demon in each thought, 

In every fancy of the brain. 

If once a cheerful thought shall rise, 

The dreaded enemy is near; 

If once her heaving bosom sighs, 

The vengeful demon will appear. 

In vain she seeks the greenwood grove, 

In vain she hears the merlin sing, . 

In vain she seeks her flower alcove, 

In vain for her the roses spring. 

If holy peace she tries to seek, 

She hears Clorinda’s maniac song, 

Or Florabel’s ecstatic shriek, 

Sounding the stilly woods among. 

What though Sir Walter seeks her bower. 
And pleads his suit on bended knee 
With all a lover’s magic power, 

That she his lady-love shall be ? 

He does not know her secret pain; 

She dare not whisper in his ear; 

She dare not trust that she is sane; 

She loves him, but she loves with fear. 

This is her madness. Who shall know 
If she with reason, they without. 

Which have the greater load of woe ? 

Her sisters have not sense to doubt. 
This is the world’s madness too; 

We seek for truth, and seek in vain. 
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While madly we the false pursue, 

Who shall decide that he is sane ? 

And still the halls of old Craigullan 
To weird doom are ever true; 

The moauing winds are sad and sullen, 
The grey owl hi^ots too-hoo! too-hoo . 
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XII. 

THE HERMIT OF THE HILLS. 

“Intruder, thou shalt hear my tale,” the solitary 
said, 

While far adown beneath our feet the fiery levin played; 

The thunder-clouds our carpet were—we gazed upon 
the storm, 

Which swept along the mountain sides in many a fear¬ 
ful form. 


I sat beside the lonely man, on Cheviot’s cloudless 
height; 

Above our heads was glory, but beneath more glorious 
night; 

For the sun was shining over us, but lightnings flashed 
below, 

T.iltp the felt and burning darkness of unutterable woe. 

“ I love, in such a place as this,” the desolate began, 

“To gaze upon the tempests wild that separate me 
from man j 

To muse upon the passing things that agitate the 
world— 

View myself as by a whirlwind to hopeless ruin hurled. 
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“ My heart 'was avaricious once, like yours the slave ol 
feeling— 

Perish such hearts I vile dens of crime! man’s selfish¬ 
ness concealing; 

For self I damned seifs creation’s lord!—man’s idol and 
his god ! 

’Twas torn from me, a blasted, bruised; a cast off, worth¬ 
less load. 

Some say there’s wildness in my eyes, and others deen 
me crazed, 

They, trembling, turn and shun my path—for which le 
Heaven be praised! 

They say my words are blasphemy—they marvel at m^ 
fate, 

When ’tis my happiness to know \hQy pity not, but haU 

“ My father fell from peace and wealth the day that 
was born— 

My mother died, and he became his fellow-gambler’ 
scorn; 

I know not where he lived or died—I never heard hi 
name— 

An orphan in a workhouse, I was thought a child c 
shame. 

» Some friendhy blood had lodged me there, and bougl 
my keeper too, 

Who pledged his oath he would conceal what of my tal 
he knew. 
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Death came to him—he called on me the secret to un¬ 
fold, 

But died while he was uttering the little I haye told. 

“ily soul was proud, nor brooked restraint—was proud, 
and I was young ; 

And with an eager joyancy I heard his flattering tongue 

Proclaim me not of beggars bom—yea, as he speaking 
died, 

I—greedy—mad to know the rest—stood cursing by 
his side. 

“ I looked upon the homely garb that told my dwelling- 
place— 

It hung upon me heavily—a token of disgrace I 

I fled the house—I went to sea—was by a wretch im¬ 
pressed. 

The stamp of whose bmtality is printed on my breast. 

“ Like vilest slave he fettered me, my flesh the irons 
tore— 

Scourged, mocked, and worse than buried me upon a 
lifeless shore, 

Where human foot had never trod—upon a barren rock, 

Whose caves ne’er echoed to a sound save billows as 
they broke. 

“Twas midnight; but the morning came. I looked 
upon the sea, 

And a melancholy wilderness its waters were to me: 
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The heavens wore black as yonder cloud that rolls be 
ncath our loot, 

While neither land nor living thing my eager e}es 
could meet. 

“ I naked ^at upon the rock; I trembled— strove to pray; 
Thrice did I see a distant ^ail, and thrice they bore a.va>a 
My brain uith hunger maddening, as the steed the ba 

Headlong l’ plunged from the bare rock and buCFeted 
the -waves. 

“Methought I saw a vessel near, and bitter were nr 

screams, . . 

But tluw' died within me echoless as voices m our 
rlr bebvhOs were ho,vlmg rou.O me, and ,l.e suffoca, 

Of Ijr'my horrors rioted, the cry of death to crush. 

O My senses fled. I lifelessly upon the ocean slept ■, 
And when to consciousness I woke, a orm e or 

Her fl^was be.autiful as night; but by her side the 

A group°those savage glances were more dismal th 
the flood. 

.. They stood around exultingly; they snatched me fr 

the wave— n a 

Stole me from death-to torture me, to seU me 

elave. 
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the hermit of the hills. 

She who stood o’er me weeping was a partner of my 
chains. 

We were sold, and separation bled my heart with deeper 
pains. 

“ I knew not what her birth had been, but loved her 
with a love 

Which nor our tyrant’s cruelty nor mockery could move. 

I saw her offered to a Moor—another purchased me; 

But, Heavens I my arras once fetterless, ere midnight I 
was free 1 

“Memory, with eager eye, had marked her master's 
hated door— 

I grasped a sabre, reached the house, and slew the 
opposing Moor. 

I bore her rapidly away; a boat was on the beach— 

We put to sea—saw morning dawn ’yond our pursuers’ 
reach 

“ I gazed upon her silently—I saw her sink to sleep. 

As darkness gathered over us upon the cheerless deep; 

I saw her in her slumber start — unconsciously she 
spoke— 

Oh death 1—she called upon his name who left me on 
the rock 1 

“ Then there was madness in my breast and fury in my 
brain— 

She never heard that name from me, yet uttered it 
again I 
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I Started forth ami grasped ht-r liand—‘ Are ’,ve p'li'- 
sued?’ she cried— 

I ireiiii'h-d ill my ag'.'ny, and sp.cccldL-ss o’er her sighed 

“I ventured iml to speak of love in sneh an a'.viuihoai 
For hunger glistened in our eyes, and grati'd to devou 
The very rags that covered ! My pangs 1 cannot tel. 
But in that little hour 1 felt tlie eternity of hell. 


“ For the transport of its tortures did in that hour sur 
round 

Two beings on the bosom of a shoreless ocean found; 
As we gazed upon each other, with a dismal longin 

look, 

And jealousy, but not from love, our tortured boson 
shook. 


» I need but add that we were saved, and by a vess 
borne 

Again toward our native land to be asunder torn. 
The maiden of my love was rich—was rich— and v 

A soulless menial shut on me her wealthy guardia 
door. 


“ She knew it not, nor would I tell—tell! by the h 

of heaven, . 

My tongue became the sepulchre of soun ! my 

was riven. . 

I fled society and hope; the prison of my mmd 
A world of inexpressible and guilty thong ts con 
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“ She was not wed—my hope returned; ambition fired 
my soul, 

Sweeping round me like a fury, while the beacon and 
the goal 

Of desire, ever turbulent and sleepless, was to have 

The hand that mine had rescued from the fetters of a 
slave. 

‘‘ I was an outcast on the earth, but braved my hapless 
lot; 

And while I groaned impatiently, weak mortals heard 
it not, 

A host of drear, unholy dreams did round my pillow 
haunt, 

While my days spent in loneliness were darkened o’er 
with want. 

“ At length blind fortune favoured me—my breast to 
joy awoke; 

And then he who had left me on the isolated rock, 

I met within a distant land; nor need I further tell, 

But that we met as equals there, and my antag’nist fell. 

“Awhile I brooded on his death; and gloomily it 
brought 

A desolateness round me, stamping guilt on every 
thought. 

I trembling found how bloodily my vengeance was ap¬ 
peased, 

4i what vile price my bosom was oi jealousy released. 
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« That brother in his mother’s right another name did 
bear: 

’Twas him I slew—all shrank from me in horror and 
in fear; 

They seized me in my bridal dress—my bride still 
senseless lay— 

I spoke not while they pinioned me and hurried me 
away. 

“ They lodged me in a criminal cell, by iron gratings 
barred, 

And there the third day heavily a funeral bell I heard. 

A sable crowd my prison passed—they gazed on it with 
gloom: 

It was my bride—my beautiful—they followed to the 
tomb 1 

“ I was acquitted; but what more had I with life to do ? 

I cursed my fate—my heart—the world—and from its 
creatures flew. 

Intruder, thou hast heard my tale of wretchedness and 
guilt— 

Go, mingle with a viler world, and tell it if thou wilt." 
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xin. 


THE BALLAD OF RUMBOLLOW. 


The clouds are flying, the trees are sighing, 

The birds are hopping from bough to bough; 
The winds are blowing, the snowflakes throwing 
O’er the green earth below, below ; 

The storm is coming while I am roaming 
The thick dark forest all through, all through; 
The air is nipping, my clothes are dripping, 

All in the forest of Rumbollow.* 

On a felled tree lying a woman sits sighing, 
Rocking a child both to and fio; 

Her gown it is torn, her shoes they are worn^ 
She looks like a creature of woe, of woe; 

Her eyes are glowing, her hair is flowing. 

She’s all over white with the snow, the snow; 
She rocks the child with a gesture wild. 

All in the forest of Rumbollow. 


The child is crying, and she is trying 
To lull it asleep—balowl balow 1 


* The old song called “Rutnhollow Fair" is JjyJ 
korton to have been lost. any^^lation to 

^rst^^TSnow. fear I am altogether responsible 
this rhapsodical effusion. 
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And while she is singing, the snowflakes are winging 
And whirling in eddies all through, all through. 

I listed the rening and wondered the meaning: 

Was it the tale of her woe, her woe— 

A truthful crooning or a maniac mooning— 

All in the forest of Rumbollow ? 

THE SONG OF THE BETRAYED. 

“ Balow I balow 1 my bonnie bairn— 

Nae father to care for you; 

As your mother has sinned so shall she earn, 

And to her the world is hard and stern, 

"Who has loved and lived to rue, 

Balow I 

Wlio has loved and lived to rue, 

“ On Rumbollow green my love lies slain, 

As he cam’ frae Rumbollow Fair; 

Ilis bodie lies deep amang rushes green. 

Where corbies pike at his bonnie blue een, 

And taeds sleep in his hair, 

Balow! 

And taeds sleep in his hair. 

“ The grey owl sits on yon willow tree, 

Whose branches o’er him weep, 

And sends its scream far o’er the lea. 

Where night winds whisper mournfullie. 

And through the rashes sweep, 

Balow! 

And through the rashes sweep. 

417 
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“ When first I met wi’ Hab o’ the Howe 
1 h:nl scarce twice nine years seen, 

And he swore liy our Ladye o’ Ru.ubollow 
1 had set a’ his heart in a holy lowe 
Wi’ tiie fre o’ my twa black een, 

Ralow! 

Wl’ the fre o’ my twa black een. 

“ Of a’ the fair maidens on Rumbollow green 
'I'lierc was nane sac lair as me, 

Wi’ my kilted kirtle o’ ma/anne, 

A„.1 as l.i-igl.t as 11, a siller si, cen, 

And my coatlc o cramosie, 

Ralorv! 

And my coatie o’ cramosie. 

o I ,vas proud that he stood tall men abune, 

Sa ■ stalwart, sae bald and free,; 

P,.,, 1,0 cozened my heart and left me nndune, 
\V1’ tatters for claes and bachels for shnne, 

And a sin-wean on my knee, 

Ralow \ 

And a sin-wean on my knee. 

„ „l,e„ H,e .n,,ne '*as 1" l''<' 

Ai,il tin, rviinls 'Ve,‘e l"ir, 

I ar,lby Us .leaai.o.lie alano, 

A„,l l„„l;eaatll,el.olomte,vl.bcl,:ms,,l.... 

A„.l ll,e gasls on , 

A,„l ll,0 gasl. on Us I'onnU lno,v. 
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“ Did I wail to the mune, and tear my hair, 

And weep o’er his bodie ? Na 1 
I leugh at the fause ane wha left me to care, 

And fought for Bess Cummock at Rumbollow Fair, 

And there lies dead, ha 1 ha 1 

Balow! 

And there lies dead, ha I ha!” 

She is up and going, no look bestowing 
Through the dark forest, tra-la! tra-la! 

The roundelay still sounds away, 

The wail and the wild ha, ha, ha, ha ( 

Some wretched maiden with grief o erladon, 
Victim of man, ever so, ever so. 

The world needs mending and some God-sending, 
All in the forest of Rumbollow. 

The mill is yonder where she may wander; 

The wheels they merrily row, they row; 

The lade is gushing, the water’s rushing 
On to the ocean below, below. 

The song is ending, or scattered and blending 
In the vuld winds as they blow, they blow; 

She moves still faster with wilder gesture, 

All in the forest of Rumbollow. 

It is no seeming, hark! comes a screaming 
The moaning forest all through, all through •. 
The miller is running, no danger shunning, 

The foaming waters down flow, down flow: 
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Too lato his braving, thorn is no saving- 

Down thn mill bnln they g'S 

MotluT !>.n ol.iW 'mi'Ol 

All in the forest of humhollow! 
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XTY. 

THE LEGEND OF THE BURNING OF 
MISTRESS JAMPHRAY. 

I. 

From the dark old times that have gone before, 

We have got in our day some little relief; 

We don’t think of doing what they did of yore, 

To saw a man through for a point of belief; 

We do not believe in old women’s dreams, 

And devils and ghosts we can do without; 

Nor do Ave noAV set an old Avoman in flames, 

But rather endeavour to put them out. 

She has ta’en her lang staff in her shaky hand, 

And gaen up the stair of Will Mudie’s land; 

She has looked in the face of Will Mudie’s Avean, 

And the wean it was dead that very same e’en. 

Next day she has gane to the Nethergate, 

And looked ower the top of Rob Rorison’s yett, 
MTiere she and his wife having got into brangles, 
Rob’s grey mare Bess that night took the strangles. 
It was clear Avhen she Avent to Broughty Ferry, 

She sailed in an egg-shell in place of a wherry; 

And when she had pass’d by the tower of Clay pots, 
John Fairweather’s gelding was seized with the bots, 
And his black horse Billy was seized the same even, 
Not by the bots, but the “ spanking spavin.” 
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Ati-i NIcIiuUl.u lr<.ke Lis LeugL-Lano, 

Had she uol Lc '/ii sccii tLat Jay in the lam* ? 

It was cfitam, Lefausc CviiiiiiK-r GiLbusoii swore 
That the lairn slie had willi tla- wlmiunu-l Lore 
Uajjl quick in her wuiiih one day tlie witch j.assetl her, 
And she was the cause of the haini's disaster. 

When the ferry-boat sank in crosMiig the 'lay, 

.She was on the Craii; Jiier the very same da\. 

It was vain to conceal it, and vain to deny it, 
she kt'i't in hir hoU'O an auld hc-pyet: 

That bird was tlie devil, and she led liiin each day 
With the brimstone she bought from Luekie Gleudai. 
In truth, the old pyet was daintily treated, 

Because her black soul was impignorated. 

And these were the re.asons—enough, I trow 
Why she should be set in a lunting lowe. 


11 . 

Tlte barrels are brought from Noraway, 

Well wisoned with plenty of Noraway pitch; 

All dried and split for that jubilee day, 

The day of the holocaust of a w itch. 

Tlie prickers are chosen—liang-daddy and brother— 
And fixed were the fees of llieir work of love; 

To prick an old woman who was a mother, 

And felt still the yearnings of motherly love 
For she had a sun, a noble young fellow, 

Who tailed in a ship of his own the sea. 

And who waa away on the distant billow 
Fur a cargo of wine to this bunuie Dundee, 
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tales oe the BOREEKS. 

Some said slie was bounie when sbe was a lassie, 
Ab I fair tbe young blossom upon tbe young ree, 
But winter wUl come, and summer will pass aye, 
And youtb is not always to you or to me. 

A true loving daughter, with God to fear, 

A dutiful wife, and a mother dear ; ^ 

With a heart to feel and a bosom to sig , 

She had tears to weep, she had tears to y. 


III. 


AU was joyful—all delectation, 

t olatirL who prayed to their Maher each morn, 
That there was to be a grand incremation 
Of a poor feUow-creature, old, weaiy, and 
All pity is drowned in a wild devotion, 

A grim savage joy within every breast, 

The streets are all in a buzzing commo lo , 
Expectant of this worse than canmbal feast. 

From the provost down to the gaberlunzie, 

From fat Mess John to half-fed Bib, 

From hoary grand-dad to larking loome, 

Ernm silkeu-olad dame to scullion WeU , 
me oldest, the youngest, the richest, the poores. 

The mUky-hreasted, 

The hardest, the softest, the blithes , 

The wad a^dir ! 

me'IddeT-tongu^ “““ 
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If brown now her breasts—once globes of beauty ! 
The roasting will char them into a black heap; 

If trembling her limbs, the prickers’ loved duty 
Will be to compel her to dance and to leap. 

The harlequin Man has doffed his jacket, 

No pity to feel—he has none to give; 

The Bible has said it, and so thou must take it, 

“ Thou shalt not allow a witch to live.” 


IV. 

On the long red sands of old Dundee, 

Out at the hem of the ebbing sea, 

They have fixed a long pole deep in the sand, 

And around it have piled with deftly hand 
The rosined staves of the Noraway wood, 

Four feet high and four feet broad, 

To burn, amidst flames of burning pitch, 

So rare a chimera yclept a witch— 

Born of a fancy wild and camstary. 

Like ghost or ghoul, brownie or fairy. 

ITie prickers are there, each with long-pronged fork, 
Yearning and yape for their hellish work, 

And the priests and friars, black, white, or grey, 

All ready to preach the black devil away. 

Yea, devils are there, more than they opine, 

Even one under every gabardine; 

And there is a crowd of every degree: 

He urchins, all laughing with mirth and glee; 

And pipen and jangleurs might there be seen, 

And cummers and mummers in red and green, 
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Ail choery and inni'vy ami vuid <if cav', 

As if tlmy were going tu liuuiliuUow Fair. 

Y. 

Ho! yonder conies from the emptying to^Yn 
A crowd of five thousand <all rushing down ; 

They hurry, they scurry, they buzz, they brize, 
And all to see this Avitch in a blaze. 

Deep in the midst of the juliilant throng 
A harmless woman is hurried along,— 

Slie is weary, and wheezing for lack of breath, 
And o’er all her face is the pallor of death ; 

And she says, as they push her, in grim despair, 
“ Ye needna hurry yoursel’s sae sair— 

Nae sport there Avili be till I am there.” 

vr. 

They have doffed her clothes till all but stark ; 
d'hey have tied her with ropes in her cutty sark •, 
They have torn the snood from her silvery hair, 
And her locks they fall on her shoulders bare, 

Or stream in the cold and piercing breeze 
Blowing muggy and moist from the eastern seas. 
Hush! silence is over all that crowd, 

'I'lien an echoing shout both long and loud ; 

The fagots flare up with a lurid glare— 

In the middle shines bright that white figure the 
Jake those sad spirits of oudless woe 
’Midst eternal fires in the shades below! 

* Tliese words are the old tradition which has been 
down in Duudcc for gciiciatioiis. 
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There lances and glances each long-pronged fork,* 

As through the wild flames it is quick at work, 

Till the red blood squirts and seethes and sings, 

As through the red flame each squirtlet springs, 

The flames lap round her like forkM levin; 

The priests send up their prayers to heaven; 

But what these prayers are to do when there, 

It is likely they could not themselves declare. 

Yet all this while, in her agony. 

She made no murmur, she uttered no cry. 

As if she would show by a silent ban 
Her scorn of the great wise creature Man. 

Lo! the pole breaks over with creaking crash, 

Tlie body falls down in the flaming mass ; 

Up a cloud of sparks with a flesh-burnt smell 
Rises and swirls hke vomit of hell. 

VII. 

There’s a ship in the Tay on the rising tide— 

She has come that day from a distant land ; 

The captain stands there the helm beside, 

A telescope holding in his left hand. 

“ What, ho! my lads,” he loudly exclaims, 

“ Yonder's a fire on the hem of the sea— 

It is some good ship that is there in flames: 

Good faith ! and it blazes right merrily.” 

And there is a boat comes from the pier. 

And it comes and comes still nigher and nigher— 

• There is in the records of the town the account of the ex¬ 
penses attending the execution, and the sums in Scots money 
paid for the tar barrels, and for prickers’ fees, etc. 
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“ What is the ship that is burning there ?” 

“No slrip, sir, it is that is yondej on fire, 

But a pile of burning barrels of pitch, 

On which all, amidst a deafening cheer. 

They are burning an old woman for a witch ; 

A?id the woman she is thy mother dear" 

Then Captain Jamphray silent stood. 

And a sad and sorrowful man was he ; 

He turned the helm in a gloomy mood—■ 

“ Farewell for ever to Bonnie Dundee.” 

And away and aAvay to the Spanish Main, 

Where he turned a jolly buccaneer ; 

And he has ta’en “ Yeaman," his mother’s name— 

A name which he held for ever dear. 

vni. 

When twenty long years had come and gone, 

He was laden with Spanish golden prey; 

And he yearned and sighed for his native home. 

Then turned his prow for the rolling Tay; 

And he has bought all, for a handsome fee, 

On its bonnio banks where the trees are tall— 

The lordly lands of old Murie,* 

Where ho built for himself a noble hall; 

And long, long down till a recent time, 

There dwelt the Teaman’s honoured line. 

* This tradition has always boon in the Yeaman family, and 
very likely to be true, for the reason that an origin not gratify* 
iiig to the pride of an old houso would not have been accepted 
on the dubious authority of hearsay. 
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THE BALLAD OF BALLOGIE’S DAUGHTERS. 


There were four fair maids in Ballogie Hall, 
Not all so sweet as honey; 

But Lillyfair was the flower of them all— 
So gentle, so kind, and so bonnie. 


And why was it that Ballogie’s dame 
Was so fond of her Lillyfair ? 

It was not by reason she bore her name, 

Nor yet for her love and care. 

It was that she long had cherished a dream 
Of a face which she once held dear, 

Eie yet she had bent to Ballogie’s claim, 
Whom she married through force and fear. 

That image unsought-all by fancy wrought- 
Had been fixed upon Lillyfair, 

And to her had gi’en her bonnie blue een, 

As well as her golden hair. ’ 


Yet the dame was true to her bridal vow. 
Though sairly she would mourn. 

As she wandered in moods through BaUogie 
And down by Ballogie Burn. 
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And wliy did these three sisters all 
Hate their kind sister so sair ? 

"When gallants came to Ballogie Hall 
They sought aye Lillyfair. 

But Ballogie swore by the heavens so hie, 
And eke by the Holy Rood, 

There was not in all Lillyfair’s bodie 
Ane drap of Ballogie’s blood. 

And he whispered words into Sibyl’s ear, 
Which sweetly unto her came, 

That he wouldna care tho’ Lillyfair 
Were dooked in Ballogie dam. 

And Sibyl she whispered to Christobel, 
And she into Mildred’s ear; 

But what that was no tongue might tell, 
For there was none to hear. 

“What makes ye laugh?” cries Lillyfair, 
As she comes tripping ben ; 

“ Oh do come tell, dear Christobel, 

For I am fidging fain.” 

“ Oh this is the night, my sister dear, 
When the Avind is Ioav and loun, 

4’hat we are to go in a merry row 
To see the eclipse of the moon. 

“ And thou’lt go with us, Lillyfair, 

And see this goodly show— 
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The moon in the meer reflected clear, 

With the shadow upon her brow.” 

“ Oh yes, I will go,” Lillyfair rejoined ; 

And glad in her heart was she, 

For seldom before had her sisters deigned 
To give her their companie. 

'Twas the hour o’ twell by Ballogie’s bell. 

When each with her mantle and hood, 

They all sallied out in a merry rout, 

Away through the still greenwood. 

Shine out, shine out, thou silvery maid, 

And light them to the place; 

But long ere all this play be played, 

In sorrow thou’lt hide thy face. 

No shadow of this earth ever can 
A murkier darkness throw. 

Than what from the sin of cruel man 
May be oast on thy silvery brow. 

The greenwood through, the greenwood through, 
Ho 1 there is Ballogie’s meer; 

And deep within its breast they view 
The moon’s face shining clear. 

And down they bent, and forward leant— 

Loud laughed the sisters three, 

As Lillyfair threw back her hair,’ 

Yet could no shadow see. 
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But is not this an old, old dream— 

Some nightmare of the brain ? 

A splash ! and, oh ! a Avild, Avild scream^ 
And all is still again. 

This Avas the eclipse which the sisters meant 
When they Avould the maid beguile ; 

For sin has the greater a relish in’t 
When lurking beneath a smile. 

And noAV the pale-faced moon serene 
Shines doAvn on the Avaters clear. 

Where deep, deep among the seggs so green, 
Taes Ballogie’s Lillyfair. 

On Ballogie’s dam there sails a SAvan 
With Avings of snoAvy Avhite, 

But never is seen by the eye of man 
Save in the pale moonlight. 

And the miller he looks Avith upright hair 
Upon that Aveird-like thing, 

And as he peers ho thinks he hears 
It sing as SAvans can sing. 
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XYI. 

THE LEGEND OF DOWIELEE. 

I. 

There still is shown at Dowielee, 

Within the ancient corbeiled tower, 

A chamber once right fair to see, 

And called the Ladye Olive's bower. 
Right o’er the old carved mantelpiece 
A portrait hung in frame of gold. 

O’er which was spread by strange caprice 
A pall of crape in double fold; 

And it was said, as still they say, 

Twas spread by good Sir Gregory, 

And that when it was ta’en away, 

The Ladye Olive thou might’st see, 

With eyne of blue so softly bright. 

Like those we feign in fairie dreams. 
Where love shines Uke that lambent light 
That in the opal softly swims. 

But they could carry maddening fires. 

As when they inspired Sir Evan’s brelst, 
And roused therein those wild desires 
That stole from Dowielee his rest. 

And led to that, oh, fatal night! 

When, less beguiling than beguiled, 


418 
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She fled, and left in her maddened flight 
The good Sir Gregory and her child. 


II. 

The castle menials hear in bed 
Their master’s foot-fall overhead— 

All in the silent midnight hour, 

All under unrest’s chafing power. 

On and on upon the floor, 

On and on both back and fore— 

Bereaved, betrayed, disgraced, forlorn, 

His brain on fire, his bosom torn 

By fancy’s images—sad lumber 

Of man’s proud spirit—care and cumber 

Waxing brighter as they keep 

From the vexed soul the frightened sleep. 

HI. 

By balustrade and corridor 
That lead him to his lady’s bower, 

He stands before that crape-draped frame— 
Its hidden face of beauteous shame— 

And holds aloft in his shaking hand 
The glimmering lamp, nor can withstand 
The fierce desire to feed his eye 
With that fair-painted treachery. 

He lifts the crape, he peers below— 

The fire of wrath upon his brow; 

He lets it fall—ho lifts again, 

To feed on the pleasure of his pain^ 
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And gazes without stint or measure 
To gloat on the pain that is his pleasure ; 
He turns the picture upon its face, 

And reads the curse of his broken peace. 
He turns the picture round again, 

Then away to toss in his bed of pain. 

IV. 

Some moral tlirusts can stab the heart, 
And love bestowed returned in hate 
May play with some a deadlier part 
Than strokes that seem of sterner fate. 

In yonder vault down by the aisle 
Thou’lt read the good Sir Gregory’s name 
His death the sequel of the tale 
Inscribed upon that pictured frame. 

Yet not forgot while rustic swain 
A tunes his throat to melodic. 

And warbles forth the soft refrain, 

Alace 1 alace 1 for Dowielee.” 


V. 

Her father dead, Burde Olive fair— 
Her mother’s image—grows apace, 
And oft she throws in pensive care 
A glance upon that crape-veiled face; 
She wonders what may be beneath, 
But fears to lift the veil to know> 

Her father with his latest breath 
Forbade it, on the pain of woe, 
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Till she to eighteen years had grown, 
T\'^ith woman’s wisdom duly fraught, 
When she might take that picture down 
And learn the lesson which it taught. 

Yet as she sat within the bower 
That bore a mother’s sacred name, 

She felt the heart’s divining power 
And guessed the face within the frame — 
Her mothei’’s ! who they said was dead ; 
And hence the crape—appropriate sign. 
But why debarred the simple meed 
To look upon her face divine, 

And as she looked revive .again 
Those lines that had been once impressed 
By love upon her inf.ant brain, 

And never thence to be defaced ? 

Not ever fairest painted theme, 

Or triumph of the gr.aver’s art, 

Could match the image of her dream 
Enshrined witliin a daughter’s heart— 

So gently kind, so sweetly fair : 

'J’hey were the features she assigned 
To cre.atures of yon upper air 
When they look down on humankind j 
And oft she sighed that mom would shine 
When that dark crape she could remove, 
And she would feast those eydent cyno 
On those that taught her first to love ; 
And oft she scanned her own sweet face, 
Reflected to her anxious view, 
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To see if therein she could trace 
Those lineaments—the first she knew. 

VL 

On Time’s swift wing the years have passed : 

The mom has come, the hour is now, 

When she would feast her heart at last 
By looking on that sacred brow I 
She took the picture from the nail, 

She held it in her trembling hands, 

She lifted up the envious veil,_ 

And there confessed the mother stands. 

The charm is wrought! that painted gleam 
Brought up the lines impressed of yore, 

As flash of the bright morning beam 
On twilight things seen long before. 

Her mother seemed from death returned; 

She kissed the lips, the cheeks, the chin; 

She sobbed, she sighed, she laughed-she mourned 
lo think it was a painted sign ; 

And then at last she turned it round, 

As if she feared her sire’s decree. 

And there, in written words, she’fouud 
The dreaded curse of Dowielee: 

the cuasE. 

Than Olive who more beautiful 
In all that nature could bestow ? 

Than Olive who more dutiful 
^Vhen first she pledged that holy vow ? 
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Ii;xt is sliL‘ now, bj sin cntoilcd ? 

Dark spirits of yon woods doclaro, 

A\'lu'i'n I in anguish wander wild, 

Tlie victim of a dark despair. 

“Thank Heaven, I leave no son jny heir, 
"WOio might another Olive see. 

And think her as his mother i'air— 

Fair, but yet a mystery— 

"With heart so like some alcove dee]), 
Where nightingales may sing their .sc'iig. 
And roses blow, and—serpents creep, 

To sting him as I have been stung. 

“ 'J'he secrets of the living rock, 

Deej) hid from man’s divining rod, 

A spark may ojien, and the shock 
Bring forth an ingot or a toad : 

'Pile s('ei’<'t that is kept for years, 

One slrok(^ of fate yields to the sight; 
And if the toad a jewel Avears, 

'J’hat ji!we.l may have lost its light. 

“ llegdiie ye hojxes of tender ties, 

Of smiling home with wife and child, 

Of all love’s lender sympathies, 

That once a rugged soul beguiled I 
In vain may Beauty deck lier crown, 

Ami winning Goodness try her plan, 

T trust no more—the guile of Onk 
H ath changed mo to a savage man. 
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“ If in this world I smile again, 

’Twill be to see the charming eye 
Like hers —the smile—each effort plain, 
And think I can them all defy. 

You tell me these are Nature’s ways, 
But Nature tells me to beware; 

And while each angler smiling plays, 

So shall I play to shun the snare. 

“ Mocked by the glamour of the eye, 

I dread all things surpassing fair ; 

The sweetest flower but makes me sigh 
To think there may be poison there. 
Were I inclined to change my part, 

And seek again domestic peace. 

I’d seek for beauties in the heart. 
Though seen through a revolting face. 

“ By the heart-pulses of my love. 

By all the things once dear to me, 

By every tree within the grove, 

By every bird upon the tree. 

By every tint upon its wmg. 

By every note of melodie 

That close by Her I’ve heard it sing. 

Cursed he the dame of Dowielee.'' 

vii. 

Burde Olive sat at the evening hour 
Within her mother’s painted bower; 
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It was a ruthless winter night, 

When beasts and birds cowered with affright 
From brattling winds that, roving free, 
Moaned in the woods of Dowielee. 

A wanderer knelt beside her chair, 

And spoke these words of tearful prayer: 

THE APPEAL. 

“ When Justice sought the skies above. 

She left on earth her sister. Love, 

And heaven-born Mercy staid behind 
On purpose to console mankind. 

The silly sheep that left one day 
The winter’s beild and went astray. 

Did not, when weary, worn, and old, 

Seek all in vain the shepherd’s fold 1 
And He, the Shepherd without sin, 

Felt for the contrite Magdalene, 

And gave her hope—her sin forgiven— 

That she would join the fold in heaven; 

And shall my Olive while on earth 
Forgive not her who gave her birth ? 

Oh 1 turn on me a smiling face, 

Forgiving eyes—a look of grace.” 

But Olive turned her face away— 

Her father’s spirit whispered Nay— 

Ilis hastened death, his curse forbade : 

She trembled and was sore afraid; 

Yet father’s daughter, meek and mild, 

Was she not, too, the mother’s child ? 
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Then he was gone, and she was here! 
Her eye acknowledges the tear 
Of brooding nature all confessed— 

She falls upon the wanderer’s breast! 
No more the veil obscures the frame— 
The curse is taken from the name. 
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XYIL 

THE BALLAD OF MAID MARION. 

Maid Marion laid her down to sleep, 

Maid Marion could do nought but Aveep, 
For thinking of that happy time 
When she Avas in her early prime, 

When in her glass she looked so fair 
With lily-lire and golden hair. 

Full many a year had rolled away, 

Since he left her that Aveary day. 

When, poor in love and rich in gear, 

She cast him off Avithout a tear ; 

When, poor in gear, tho’ rich in love, 

He left her o’er the sea to rove. 

His ship was never heard of more, 

And she must now his death deplore. 

Now, poor in gear and rich in love. 

She saw him looking from above. 

With mild reproof in his dark eyes, 

And still that love she dared despise. 

“ Oh that that day had never been— 

That I that day had never seen! 

Wae fa’ the gowd that took its flight, 

Wae fa’ tho love I feel this night, 
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TVae fa’ the pride that made me mad, 

Aad this regret that makes me sad." 

And still she turned and aye slie mourned. 
And aye the briny tear it burned: 

A spendthrift father in the grave, 

A mother buried with the lave. 

And he, her Willie, also gone, 

And she left weeping here alone. 

And still she tried to fall asleep, 

But aye the thoughts their revels keep: 
Hark, “ one ’’ knurrs from the ancient clock, 
Long yet ere crowing of the cock— 

That sound which sends to their repose 
The ghosts that mourn their human woes. 

A faint beam from the waning moon 
Can scarcely more than show the gloom ; 

All is so still and silent round, 

1 he foot of ghost might raise a sound. 

Hush 1 there’s a rustling near the bed_ 

She heard the curtain drawn aside. 

With trembling fear she turned to see 
Amid the gloom who there might be, 

And thought she yet could dimly trace 
The outlines of that well-known face 
Of him, now dead, who loved her dear, 

And she had scorned through pride of gear. 
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“Oh Marion dear!” the words came plain; 
“ Maid Marion, dear,” it said again ; 

“ Remember you of that auld time 
I tried sae sair thy love to win, 

And for that I was lowly born 

Thou treated my true love with scorn ? ” 

“ Ah, Willie, Willie! I do thee fear, 

It is thine angry ghost I hear; 

I saw thee looking from on high, 

I saw red anger in thine eye; 

Come thou my cruel heart to chide, 

Or claim me for thy heavenly bride ? ” 

“No, Marion dear!” the shade replied, 

“ I dinna come thy heart to chide. 

A spendthrift father left thee poor. 

But Heaven has added to my store. 

Thou hast been punished for thy pride, 
And I am come to claim my bride.” 

“ Oh fearful shade ! the cock will craw; 
It’s mair than time thou wert awa, 

Gae back into the ocean deep 
Where thou and thy companions sleep ” 
But still the angry spirit said, 

“ I come to claim thee for my bride.” 

Sore, sore she wept, and shook with dread, 
“ I’ve meikle sin upon my head, 
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And, oil 1 I am unfit to dee, 

And go to heaven thy bride to be. 
heave me I oh leave me 1 flit away, 

And give me peace to weep and pray.” 

Now something touched Maid Marion’s arm. 
She felt the touch both kind and warm j 
The spirit took her by the hand, 

She felt the touch both kind and bland. 

The spirit kissed Maid Marion’s mou’. 

Oh! how it thrilled her body through. 

The spirit laughed in that odd way 
Which spirits do when they are gay; 

For there are spirits good and bad— 

The good are aye a merry squad. 

No body-pains their hearts to vex, 

No worldly cares their minds perplex. 

“Nae ghaist am I, Maid Marion dear, 

My soul’s well cased in fleshly gear; ’ 

I have a heart still warm and free 
Enough of gowd for thee and me 
And if thou wilt give up thy scorn, 

Trow-la! I’ll marry thee the mom.” 
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XVIIL 

THE BALLAD OF ROSEAJ.LAN CASTLE. 

Yondeu Roseallan’s Castle old 1 

Which time has changed to iron grey, 
Whose high crenelles, o’ergrown with mould, 
Are crumbling silently away. 

Soft comes the thought that, years before, 
Now hid by time’s obscuring pall, 

Some tiny foot had tript the flooi-, 

Some silver voice had 6Ued the ball. 

There was a time in long past years— 

It seems to me an age of dreams— 

My grandam filled my itching ears 
With all Roseallan’s storied themes: 

Of how Sir Baldwin dearly loved 
The last of all Roseallan’s maids} 

And how in moonlight nights they roved 
Among Roseallan’s sylvan shades. 

But there was one with envious eyes, 

Deep sot in visage pale and wan, 

Resolved, whoe’er should win the prize, 

Sir Baldwin should not be the man. 
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He took his aim—too deadly straight, 

Yet not unseen by Annabel, 

Who sprang before her favoured knight, 
And died for him she loved so well. 

How she who thus so bravely died 
Was last of all her honoured name, 

The only hope that fate supplied 
To keep alive her house’s fame. 

And then the screeching bird of night 
Would mope upon the crumbling walls, 
And chirking whutthroats claim the right 
To gambol in the ancient halls. 

In yonder vault, deep down below, 

Half choked with hoary eglantine, 

Sleep side by side in lengthened row 
The proud Eoseallan’s noble line. 

The hairy wing-mouse flutters there. 

The owl mopes as in days of yore. 
Strange eldritch sounds salute the ear, 
Unholy things crawl on the floor. 

How oft alone at midnight hour 
I stand within that silent tomb, 

What time the moon with waning power 
Is struggling through increasing gloom, 
On one sole bier his tears would fall, 

For her his groans come evermore, 
Whose silver voice once filled the hall. 
Whose feet once lightly tript the floor. 
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XIX. 

the ballad of the toubnay. 

In tlie castio of Kildronnie, 

Up in lior chambor liigh, 

Ilioie sat tliG fair Burde Annio, 

And with Iior County Guy_ 

Come lately from the oast, 

As far as Palestine, 

Wliere he liad sent to Ids long rest 
iMany a bold Saracen. 

Sir Guy Ids burning love hath told, 

And a favour lie hath won, 

For lo ! a ring of virgin gold 
Shines there his finger on. 

And they liavo pledged the solemn yea, 
Each on the bended knee, 

That on the conung Bt'llane day 
They two shall wcilded bo. 

Burde Annie viewed, to hide her tears 
The red sun setting still. 

And lo 1 behold two cavaliers 
Came riding up the hill : 

The one lie was Sir Tludibraa, 

Como of n noble elan ; 
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The other no less noble was— 

The brave Sir Gallachan, 

*lhe first bore on his shield outspread 
Two bones in cross moline, 

And for his crest ane bluidy head, 
Erased from Saracen. 

The other carried, nobler far, 

All in a field of gold, 

A flaming bolt of Jupiter, 

For crest ane tiger bold. 

And up they rode, and up they rode, 
Till they came to the lawn 
Which spread before the castle broad, 
And there they made a stand ; 

And there they spied Burde Annie 
Up in her chamber high. 

But for the breadth of her bodie 
They could not see Sir Guy. 

Burde Annie waved her lily hand, 

And threw a kiss a-down_ 

For Hudibras or Gallachan 
Was meant the priceless boon? 

For sure it was a priceless boon. 

When neither could espy 
That when she threw that. iLc« a _ 
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“That kiss divine, I trow, is mine,” 
Cried doughty Hudibras; 

“ I am the man,” cried Gallachnn, 

“ And sure thou art ane ass.” 

Such words to hear were ill to bear 
By any valiant knight; 

And each drew forth his sword o’ weir, 
And stood prepared for fight. 


They starlit, they parlit, 

Tlien on each other sprang^ 

Tliey lungit, they plungit, 

Till all the welkin rang. 

They ogglit, they gogglit, 

Amidst the dread dcray; 

They chirnit, they girnit, 

Like bluidy beasts of prey. 

They ratllit, they brattlit, 
hlach cuirass upon ; 

'I'lioy hnckit, they thwackit, 

Each other’s morion. 

They reelit, they wheelit, 

And quick came round again ; 

They burstit, they thrustit, 

With all their might and main. 

They smeekit, they rcekit, 

Like to ane smouldering kiln; 
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They pegliit, they sighit, 

Each other’s blood to spill. 

They trampit, they stampit, 

Like animals run -ivud; 

Tliey flarit, they glarit, 

With eyne yred with bluicl. 

At length, to end the bluidy deeds, 
They raised their falchions keen, 
And down upon each other's heads 
They clove them to the chin. 

But 'tis not true, as I’ve heard tell, 
And I do not believe 
That when these doughty lovers fell, 
One laughed within her sleeve. 

But I have also heard it said. 

And I again it say, 

And I would like to see the head 
With tongue in’t to say nay— 

That as these pates lay on the ground 
(As there they yet may He), 

One eye in each cloved head was found 
Fired on that chamber high. 
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XX. 

THE BALT.AD OF GOLDEN COUNSEL. 

Comic ATary and Martha, Jp.anio and Jonny, 

And .sit down and listen, baith ane and a’, 

To me, wlia may very weel be your grannie, 

And aiblins m.ay ken ae thing or twa. 

Tliis world is no so sweet and so bonnic 
As yon in yonr young hearts m.ay suppose ; 

There’s aloes in it as weel as honey, 

And aye some prickles on ilka rose. 

Young lasses I think .arc something like fillies 
Let out in a field to idle and eat, 

'I'o graze by the gowans and drink by tho willows, 
And never to dream of a bridle a hit. 

It’s no what ye cat, it’s no •what you drink, dears, 
ll.’s no yonr bonnets, or ribbons, or skirts, 

The triidcets yo wear, or the siller yo clink, dears—• 
'I'here's something, I wean, fur nearer your hearts. 

Yonr thoughts are mair of him you will marry, 
What the colour may bo of his hair, 

Whether .aye cheery, or .sometiinc.s chary, 

What his complexion, or dark or fair. 
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But nieu they are gude, and men they arc ill, deal's, 

^ ou may get the leal or the lazy loon; 

A lover is aft like a gilded pill, dears, 

The bitter comes after it’s gulped doom 

I fear ye hae little of power to choose him, 

The husband is settled for you abune ; 

But you’ve power in holy bands to noose him 
Before ye let him toB aff his shune. 

For a maid who is silly and stoops to folly, 

And finds ower late that she is betrayed, 

I ken nae cure for her melancholy 
But a coffiu'^and let it be quickly made. 

A braw lover cam’ to my minnie’s shieling 
"WTien I was as young as you now may be, 

Sae saft, like a loon wha’s bent on stealing, 

And he tirled and whispered secretlie. 

“ Oh let me in this ae night, Jenny, 

And I will for ever thy true love be; 

Oh let me in this ae night, hinny. 

And I will come back and many thee I” 

“ Gae back and awa, for this my will is. 

My mither lies gleg wi’ half-closed ee, 

And bi^ me beware of faithless billies, 

Who will steal my heart and awa frae me flee.” 
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“ For mercy’s sake ! this ae niglit, Jenny, 

Oil let me scoug frae tlie -vviud and rain, 

And holy vows I will plight thee, hinny, 

That thou wilt be for ever mine aim” 

I opened the door so saft and sleeky, 

For fear my mither should hear the diu. 

And he has ta’en aff his shune so creaky, 

And I’ve led him into my cosy ben. 

Our speckled cock crew loud and early, 

The day was dawing o’er forest green. 

And I let him out as wily and warily 
As ever I let him in yestreen. 

“ Now, fare thee well, my winsome Jenny, 

For I am a baron of high degree ; 

Now, fare thee well for ever, my hinny, 

For the wife of a baron thou ne’er const be."” 

With a ha I ha I ha! and a tra-la-lalla,* 
lie stroked the rod beard on his chin, 

With a ha ! ha 1 ha I and a tra-la-lalla, 

And I have never seen him again. 

• I'ho rcudor may lioro recolloot tlio fmo Imllnil of Bllrg 
“ Her lUttor uiul Boiii Liobclion and tlio verso— 

Hrauf ritt dor Hitter hop sa I sa t 
Und Btricli soiu Bartchen trallnlu ; 
t^uLn Lclbchon sah Ihn roiiou 
ITnd hbrto uocli von woitou 
Sciii Laohcii hn I ha I hn I 
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[The maidens thought the humour gala, 

And, laughing, they chorused to the strain, 

“ With a ha! ha! ha 1 and a tra-la-lalla. 

And you have never seen him again.’’] 

Now, dears 1 if your lovers you would not lose them, 
Tak’ counsel—it is not an hour ower sune: 

Be sure that in holy bands ye noose them 
Before you let them tak' aff their skune. 

[The maidens thought they would amuse them, 

And, laughing, they chorused to the tune, 

“ Oh yes, we in holy bands will noose them 
Before we let them tak' aff their shune."'^ 
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XXL 

the ballad of ]\IATRIM0NY. 

“ Cojii;, now toll me, Clarubella, 

How that wondrous thing befoll, 

Wliy you took that sorry fellow, 

Leaving me who loved you well ? 

It was, good faith 1 a sad miscarriact', 

And cost me many a pang of pain; 
Indeed, when I hoard of your marriage, 

I vowed I ne’er would love again.” 

Well, I don’t mind, since you’re pathetic, 
And so the reason you shall hear; 

Th affair was one of arithmetic— 

A matter of so muoh a year. 

Ilis father left five thousand good 
Of pounds per annum, ns you know, 
And you possessed, I understood, 

Of yearly thousands only two.” 

“ Well, why did I, who knew of Cupid, 
Display so muoh stupid-ity 
As not to know—the thing was luoid-» 
From Cupid comes Cupid-ity?” 

“ But not too late,” cried Clarnbella: 

** My husband dear has gone to heaven) 
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He left the five to me, good fellow! 

And five and two, you know, make seven.” 

I laughed and bowed to Clarabelhi, 

And quickly homewards bent my way, 

And there became a rustic fellow. 

And donned a suit of hodden*grcy. 

And then I hired me to a farmer. 

Concealing every sign of pelf. 

One Hodge, who had a pretty charmer, 

Who might love me for myself. 

I laid bold siege to fair Lucinda, 

And tho’ she loved another swain 
(1 had observed them through the window), 

I was resolved her love to gain 
Then I would be a lucky fellow. 

Assured one loved me for my merit 
And not, like widowed Clarabella, 

For the lucre / inherit. ^ 

At length I boldly purposed marriage, 

And found Lucinda at my call, 

And soon thereafter in my carriage 
I drove my wife to Border Hall. 

Well! she wondered at the mansion. 

And all the grandeur that was there, 

I he servants bowing all attention 
To the lady of their squire. 

I had a call from Clarabella, 

Who said my choice was very good; 
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But though her speech ^vas calm and mellow, 
I thought her in an envious mood. 

Indeed I had some small suspicion 
She had avenged a woman’s grudge, 

And had conveyed my true condition 
To the ears of Farmer Ilodge. 

Sometime thence I met Bill Hedger, 

Who knew me spite of my changed dress, 

“ Squoire,” said he, “ I think I’d wager 
There is a something thee doan’t guess, 
Lucinda’s father knew by letter 
Thee wort a squoire in low disgulsa 
And she, altho’ she loiked me letter. 

Agreed to take the richer prize.” 
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XXII. 

THE SONG OP EOSALTE. 

Kow on I row on I to flowing Tay, 

Thou Eighty, who art dear to me; 

For here upon thy flowery brae 
I parted last frae Eosalie, 

Her hair, so rich in gowden hue, 

Ilk plait was like a gowden string, 

Her eyne were like the bonnie blue 
That shines upon the halcyon’s wing. 

There is a worm that loves the bud. 

And there is one that loves the bloom, 

And there is one that seeks its food 
Within the dark and silent tomb. 

Thou speckled thrush, with tuneful throat, 
Who sing’st within yon greenwood dell; 
Sing on, for every trembling note 
Brings back the voice I loved so well. 

Thou little pansy, raise thy head. 

And turn thine azure eye to me, 

And so remind me of the dead, 

My dearest, long lost Eosalie. 

There is a worm that loves the bud, 

And there is one that loves the bloom, 
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An.] tJiere is one that seeks its food 
itliin tlie dark and dreary tomb. 

'ihou lamtddii on yon hillock’s brow, 
dliat sportest in tliy gamesome mood, 
kJay on ! for thou remind’st me now 
Of one as innocent and good ; 

All emblems dear, for thoughts you bring 
Of lier who loved you all to see, 

When through the woods in early spring 
Ilk bird seemed calling “Rosalie.” 

But tliere’s a worm that loves the bud. 
And there is one that loves the bloom, 
And there is one that seeks its food 
AVithin the dark and dreary tomb. 

Far have I roamed for years and years, 

As from my thoughts I fain would stray j. 
But here once more I weep my tears 
0 er her now mouldering in the clay. 

Oh ! wmuld that happy day were come 
AVhen death shall set my spirit free, 

And I shall rise to yonder home, 

And be again with Rosalie, 

Where is no worm to gnaw the bud, 

And none to blight the youthful bloom ; 
Where spirits sing in joyful mood, 
“Behold our triumph o’er the tombl” 
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XXTH. 

THE BALLAD OF THE WORLD’S VANITY. 

I. 

Mournfully maundering, 

Life’s last moments squandering, 

Weary, weary, wandering, 

Through this world of sin, 
Hermit-shade 11 call thee; 

Lead me to the valley— 

That mysterious alley. 

Where I may creep in. 

World of strange illusion I 
Fancy-bom delusion! 

Reason-bred confusion! 

Phantasmagoria I 
Love, where shall I find thee ? 

Faith, how shall I bind thee ? 

Truth, who has defined thee? 

Changing every day. 

Streets of hurry scurry I 
Fields of fire and fury I 
Homes of wear and worry! 

Passing quickly by; 

Pleasure a wild snatching, 

Dying in the catching, 

Pain eternal watching 
With relentless eye. 
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Sorrow, old Sin’s daugliter 1 
Screams of eldritch laughter ! 
Burning tears thereafter 1 
I’ve felt the vanity ; 

Still the hope pursuing, 

The pursuit ever rueingj 
Possession still undoing 
The hope’s fond prophecy, 


II. 

Sun ! I’ve seen thy grandeur, 
Scenes of gorgeous splendour, 
Visions ])assing wonder 
In ocean, sea, and sky; 
Thunders o’er us pealing. 
Earthquakes ’neath us reeling, 
Fiery comets wheeling 
Through all immensity. 

Virtue I man has crowned thee, 
For beautiful he found thee ; 

Yet millions have disowned thee, 
And seek dark Vice's way; 
Hypocrisy, deep-hooded, 
Injustice still obtruded, 

Stern Cruelty, cold-blooded. 
Make brother man their prey. 

Kind Love’s pure affection I 
Pity's benediction 1 
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Charity’s sweet action 1 
All blessed urbanities: 

Man on man still preying ; 

Bleating lambkins slaying I 
Devouring blood, and saying 
All soft humanities. 

Til. 

Dreaming, doubting, moping, 

Hopelessly still hoping. 

Dimly, darkly groping 
My being’s mystery; 

This sobbing and this sighing, 

This laughing and this crying, 

This living and this dying— 

Man’s mortal history! 

Why this wild contention ? 

This mocking, cruel invention— 

What the deep intention ? 

Who shall give replies ? 

Demons wildly sporting, 

God’s beautiful distorting, 

Or His own hand extorting 
Sin-born penalties ? 

IV. 

Those with whom I started 
Oceans wide have parted; 

Some are broken-hearted, 

Some lie in the clay; 
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Those I once heard prattle, 

For whom I shook the rattle, 
Engaged in life’s vain battle, 

Push me off the way. 

The world’s laugh it jeers me, 
Their looks they seem to fear me, 
I hear them whisper near me, 

“ Old man, why linger hero ?” 
She who loved me dearly, 
Wandered with me cheerily, 

Is now a phantom merely. 

Seen through memory’s tear. 

Pale ghost, flitting yonder I 
With drooping head you wander^ 
Deep in thought you ponder 
Why I stay from thee; 

Cease those hands to beckon, 
Vain, vain, may you reckon ; 

Alas I I cannot quicken 
Death’s desired decree. 

Weary, weary wandering, 

Life’s last moments squandering, 
Weary, weary wandering 
Through this world of sin. 
None can undeceive me, 

None but One relieve me, 

None but One receive me, 

Ills peace to enter in. 
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XXIV. THE SIEGE: 

A DRAMATIC TALE. 

Dramatis Personje.—Sir Alexander Seton, Governor 
of Berwick; Eichard and Henrt, his sons. Provost 
Ramsay. Hugh Elliot, a traitor. King Edward. 
Earl Percy. Matilda, wife of Seton; etc. 

Scene I. — A Street—the MarJcet-place. 

Enter Sir Alexander Seton, Richard and Henry {his 
sons), Provost Ramsay, Hugh Elliot, and others of 
the People, 

Provost Ramsay .—Brither Scotchmen! it is my fixed 
an’ solemn opinion, that the King o’ England has 
entered into a holy alliance wi’ the enemy o’ mankind! 
An’ does he demand us to surrender I^to gie up our 
tounl—our property!_our Uves!—our liberty!—to 
Southern pagans, that hae entered into compact wi’ the 
powers o’ the air I Surrender I No, Scotchmen! 
While we breathe, we will breathe the heath o’ Free¬ 
dom! as it soughs down the Tweed, between the 
heathery hills o’ our ain auld country! I am but 
provost O’ Berwmk, Sir Alexander, an’ ye are its gover¬ 
nor ; an’ m a time like this, the power o’ defending or 
surrendering the gates is yours; but though ye gie up 

420 
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T\T.r-- or Till' r,oi;r'i’!>" 


til'' ls>\'- llii'- \ c I.-im' Wi ll- 'i.ni.' I)' tlio 

Nv.-ill-. 11111)1(1 line iijinn .11111 iiiT - luM'i'!- ill.' ]i.i\\ ir I.) 
(lcl''ii<l tills iiiiiil<('tis mini'!—ami /.fVi’ \m1I 1 
staml, wliilc this ham! oau \vi('hl a sworJ, or a Scoloh- 
ni.aii is h'f't. to dii' l^y my siilo ! 

Ni/-v1/(./•. - l''car mat, gaxHl j'l'iavost ; I tlirmu’li lifi' 
have Icariicil 

To live will) hmii'iir, or wiih liom'otr fall. 

I'/rlndd. — Ami as ihi' I'alhor dies, so shall his sntis. 
What saycst thou, iloni-v? 

lliiiri/.--\ wmild say hut this — 

(If out' with a smoollt cliin may ha\a' a radmo') 

\\ hi'U thou dost nohh' fall, I’ll hut survivi' 

'I’o si l ike ri'Vi'iiyo limn follow thy ('\ain]ih'. 

l'riiV(i.<l llravoly said, (’ullatils ! As siiro as 

death, I wish ye were my sotis ! Ihi ve ki'ii. Sir .Alex 
amler, the only thine that arii'ves tik' in a dav hk(’ 
this, is, that I hae naehody |o dii' for the yhirv an’ 
honour o’ auld Seollaud hut tuysel? llul, savi' us, 
neehoi' Mlliol. I ye look as douf an’ as dowii' liki' as if 
ye had heen loiei'd to mak yer lucaklast o’yi'r coat- 
sleeVi'. 

Iliiijh |■'.lh<>l. — \\\ I mill, melhiidas, Ihis is no fime tor 
snules 

Tn every sliicl, eaeli corner (>f llu' town. 

Shuck hy some unseen hand, the dead ari' slrew('d; 
I''rom every house the ehlldren’s wail is heard, 
Sereaniuu' in \aiii for food; and the ]ioor niollmr, 

WUrn (o a skeleton, .'-ils I'loaiiitm; h\' ! 

]\Iy hou'.e, ’lis known, o'erlooks the l>allh'menls ; 
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’Tis not an hour gone that I left my couch, 

Hastening to speed me hither, when a sound. 

Fierce as the thunders, shook our firm-built walls ; 

The casements fell in atoms, and the bed, 

Which I that moment left, rocked in confusion ; 

I turned to gaze on it, and I beheld!—beheld 
My wife’s fair bosom torn—her heart laid bare! 

And the red stream came oozing to my feet 1 
Is this a time for smiles ? 

Provost Uamsay ,—Your wife! Heaven preserve us I 
Weel, after a’, I hae reason to be thankfu’ I hae neither 
wife nor bairns on a day like this 1 
Sir Alex .—Behold an envoy from the English camp, 
Sent with proposals, or some cr.afty truce. 

Hvyh Elliot—iQi me entreat you, then, most noble sir, 
Give him all courtesy; and if his terms 
Be such as we in honour may accept. 

Refuse them not by saying, We will die. 

Enter Earl Percy and Attendants. 

Percy.—Good morrow, my Scotch cousins! 

My gracious sovereign, your right lawful master, 

Hath, in his mercy, left you these conditions_ 

Now to throw wide your gates, and, if ye choose, 

Go walk into the Tweed, and drown your treason ; 

Or run, like scapegoats, to the wilderness. 

Bearing your sins, and half a week’s provision; 

Or, should these terms not meet your approbation, 

Ere midnight we shall send some fleeter messengers. 

S" now, old Governor, my master’s answer? 
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Provost Pamsm /.—The mischiefs in your impudence! 
But were I Sir Alexander, the only answer your master 
should hae, would be your wccl-bred tongue sent back 
upon the end o’ an arrow ; an’ that wad be as fleet a mes- 
sen/jer, as ye talk about fleet }ncsse7igers, as ony I ken o’. 
Percg. —Peace, thou barbarian 1 keep thy frog’s 
throat closed. 

I .say, old greybeard, hast thou found an answer ? 

Sn' A IcT. Had my Lord Percy found more fitting 
pi 1 rase 

To couch his haughty mandate, T perhaps 
Had found some meet reply. But as it is. 

Thou hast thine answer in this people’s eyes. 

Hugh Elliot .—Since we with life and honour may 
depart, 

Send not an answer that must seal our ruin, 

Though it be hero-like to talk of death. 

[Eiitei' Lapy Seton, listeuiiig. 

Bethink thee well, Sir Governor: those men 
Have wives with helpless infants at their breasts ; 

What husband, think ye, would behold a child 
Da.shed from Iho bosom where his head had pillowed, 
'I'hat his fair wife might fill a conqueror’s arms I 
'I’heso men have parents—feeble, helph'ss, old ; 

Yea, men have daughters I—they have maids that love 
them— 

Daughlers and maidens chaste ns the new moon_ 

Will they behold them screaming on the .streets, 

And in the broad day be despoiled by violence? 
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Think of these things, my countrymen! \Aside to Percy. 
Now, my Lord Percy, you may read your answer. 

Percy [aside]. — So thou art disaffected, good Sir 
Orator: 

Well, ply thy wits, and Edward will reward thee— 
Though, for my part. I’d knight thee with a halter! 

Sir Alex .—Is this thy counsel in the hour of peril. 
Milk-hearted man ? To thee, and all hke thee, 

I offer terms more generous still than Edward’s : 

Depart ye by the Scotch or English gate_ 

Both shaU be opened. Lade your beasts of burden— 
Take all you have—your food, your filthy gold. 

Your wives, your children, parents, and yourselves I 

Go to our Scottish king, and prate of courage I 

Or go to Edward-Percy will conduct thee. 


[Lady Seton advances forward. 

Lady before.—Spoke like thyself, my husband! 

' [To Emoi. 

Or shaU I caU thee traitor ? What didst thou, 

On finishing ihy funeral service, whisper 
In my Lord Percy’s ear ? 

Elliot .—^I whisper, lady? 

iMdySeton.^You whisper, smooth-tongued sir! 

Codd I exchange it for fair England’s crown, 

I d have my bodyguard of woman’s eyes, 

And make the whole sex sharpshooters I 
Provost i?a«way.-Wae’s me 1 friend Elliot, but you 
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have an nnco duinfounderccl-like look after that speech 
o’ yours in defence o’ liberty, and infants, and fair 
bosoms, maiden screams, and grey hairs, and what not. 

Sir Alex. —Percy, we hear no terms but death or 
liberty. This is our answer. 

rerci/. —Well, cousins, be it so. The wilful dog— 
As runs the proverb. Lady, fare.-yc-well. [A'.nL 

Sti' Alex .—On with me, friends—on to the southern 
ramparts! 

There, methinks, they meditate a breach. On, Scots¬ 
men 1 on— 

For Freedom and for Scotland 1 [Exenut. 

ScioNii: II.— Toil'll Rainparls. 

Enter Si a Ai.r.xANDitn, Kichakd, Hknkt, 

Puovosr Ramsay, IIuqii Elliot, and Populace. 

Sir Alex. —'I'o-day, my townsmen, I shall be your 
leader ; 

And though my arms may lack their wonted vigour, 
Hero are my pledges \j)oiiil{ug to his so/is] placed on 
either side, 

That seal a triumph youth could never reap. 

'I'o-day, my sons, beneath a father's eye. 

Oh give such prido of feeling to his heart 
As .shall oubsliamo tho ai'dour of his yuutli. 

And nerve his arm with power strong ns his zeal! 

[A'.rcMHt all save lluun Elliot. 

Elliot. —Thanks to my destiny 1—tho hour is come—• 
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The wished-for hour of vengeance on mine enemy !_ 

Heavens I there is neither nobleness nor virtue. 

Nor any quality that beggars boast not, 

But he and his smooth sons have swallowed up; 

And all the world must mouth their bravery !— 

I owe a debt to Scotland and to him, 

And m repay it—I’ll repay it now! 

This letter wiU I shoot to Edward’s camp; 

And now, ere midnight, I’m revenged—revenged! 

[Lady Seton appears from the window of the castle, 
cs Elliot isfzmg a letter on an arrow. 

Lady Seton [from the Hold, traitor 1 hold, 

Or, by the powers above us, this very hour 
Your body o’er these battlements shall hang 
Eor your fair friends to shoot at! 


[Elliot drops the how. 
Elliot [asid!e]._-Now fleet destruction seize the lynx- 
eyed fiend— ^ 

Trapped in the moment that insured success! 

Thank fate—my dagger’s left!—she has a son! 

Lady Seton.~-Go, worthless recreant, and in thickest 


Blot out thy guilty purpose; know thy life 
Depends on this day’s daring; and its deeds 
And wounds alone, won in the onset’s brunt 
Secures my silence. ’ 


Elliot—You wrong me, noble lady. 

ril hear.tee no^ nor earn 

W to the accents of a traitor’s tongne. [m Elliot. 
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Scene Apartment in King Edward's Tent. 

Enter Edward and Percy. 

Edward.-~\YQ\\, my Lord Percy, thou hast made 
good speed. 

What say tliese haughty burgliors to our clemency ? 
Perqi. In truth, your Grace, they are right haughty 
burghers. 

One wondrous civil gentleman proposed 
To write his answer on your servant’s tongue — 

Using his sword as clerks miglit do a quill_ 

Jhen thrust it on an arrow for a post-boy ! 

Such service lie shall meet. What said 
their governor ? 

Percy. Marry 1 the old boy said I was no gentleman, 
And bade me rend my answer in the eyes 
01 Heaven defend me 1—such a squalid crow 1 
One looked like death run from his winding sheet; 
Another like an ague clothed in rags ; 

A third had sometliing of the human form, 

But every bone was cursing at its fellow. 

Now, though I vow that I could road my fate 
In every d.'imsel’s eyes that kissed a moonbeam, 

I've yet to learn the meaning of the words 
Wrote on the eyeballs of his vellum-spcctrcs. 

But the old man is henpecked I 
Edward ,—Pry thee, Lord Percy, lay thy fool’s tongue 

^y. 

And tell thy mcunhig plainly, 
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Percy, —Nay, pardon me, your majesty ; I wot 
Your servant is the fool his father made him. 

And the most dutiful of all your subjects. 

Edward .—We know it, Pcrcy. But what of his wife ‘i 
Percy. Why, if the men but possess half her spirit. 
You might besiege these walls till you have counted 
The grey hairs on the child that’s born next June. 
Edward.~-A.-a.^ was this all ? 

Percy. Nay, there was one—a smooth-tongued oily 
man— 

A leader of the citizens; and one 
Who measures out dissension by the rood: 

He is an orator, and made a speech 
Against the governor: the people murmured; 

And one or two cried out, “ Behold an Antony!” 

But he’s a traitor; and I’d hang all traitors! 

Edw(ird.-~VLa !—then doth the devil, Disaffection, 
With his fair first-born, Treason, smooth our path. 

So we have friends within the citadel. 

Sent they no other answer ? 

Percy.—I did expect me to have brought the whole, 
Like half-clothed beggars bending at my heels, 

To crave your Grace’s succour; but, behold, 

Ere I could bid them home for a clean shirt. 

That they might meet your majesty like Christians, 

Out stepped her ladyship, and with a speech 
Roused up the whole to such a flood of feeling 
That I ^d weU ’scape drowning in the shout 
W Scotland and Seton I-Seton and Scotland 1- 
Then did she turn and ask me, “Are you answered?” 
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I said I was!—and they did raise a cry 
Of Death or Diherty ! 

Edward.— Ih&y shall have it —death in its fullest 


meaning. 

Haste, ply our cannon on the opening breach. 

Forth ! they attack the camp ! Now, drive them back, 
Break through their gate and guards, 


Till aU be ours I 


\^Exeunt, 


Scene IV.— The Ramparts. 

Scots driven through the gates in confusion. 

Sir Alex. —Woe to thee, Elliot! this defeat is thine. 
Where was the caution ye but preached this morn, 

That ye should madly break our little band. 

And rush on certain ruin ? Fie on thee, man I 
That such an old head is so young a soldier! 

Here, guard this breach, defend it to the last; 

Henry shall be thy comrade. On, my friends 1 
They cross the river, and the northern gate 
Will be their next attack. 

Elliot \aside'\. —“ Woe to thee, Elliot! this defeat is 
thine!” 

So says our Governor I TTis true I— Hwas mine ! 
Though I have failed me in my firm, fixed purpose, 
Once more he’s thrown revenge within my grasp ; 

And I will clutch it—clutch it firmly, too ; 

I guard the breach I and with his son to assist me I 
The Fates grow kind I The breach 1 he said the 
breach I 
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And gave his son up to the power of Edward 1 

Henry.—Why stand ye musing there? Here lies 
your duty I 

Elliot [asjrfe].—Tis true I ’tis true 1 my duty does lie 
there / 

a-m,2,_FoUow me, Elliol. See-they scale the 
walls! 

A moment lost, and they have gained the battlement. 

Percy and Followers leap upon the hattlement. 

fey.--Onl followers, onl-for Edward and for 
England I 

% followers, too! 

eedom and for Scotland I On, Elliot 1 on 1 
Wipe out the morning’s shame. 

[Eluot strita Homr's s„„rf/r« fei 

Henry .—Shame on thee traiini. i 
trayed? ’ be- 

[Percy’s Mowers mke Hamr frmner. 

®“%P*ener.rfe, 

“ *“ eettnd a rescuo-off r 

%™rf„p„„.,riend? 
and others, enter hurriedly. 
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^ Elliot! tlianks ! You have done 

nuMy I —tlianks ! 

AVhero is your coinrado ?— speak— whore is my son ? 

hJUot. Would lie had boon less valiant—loss brave I 

yl/r.r.—Uhatl is he dead, rny good, my gallant 
boy ? 

Where is his body? show me—wliere? oh, wliere ? 

7,Vf/,o;Y/.—Where is my brother? tell me how Iio 
fell ? 

m;/.—Could I with my best blood have saved the 
you til, 

Ye are all wiI nesses that T would have done it. 

Pnwost A*umsm/,—Iu(h>ed, Mr. Elliot, if ye refer to 
me, I’m witness to naelhing o’ the kind; for it is my 
M.lemn opinion, a’ the execution your sword did was 
leekless a.s a winnle-.slrao. 

Air Alex. —Wliere is my poor boy's body ? 

I'Jhot .—I did not say he died. 

Richard. —Not dead I 
Str Alex, —Not .sa}' ho died ? 

/<:/(,ot.—Svo yonder group now hurrying to the camp, 
And shouting as tlioy run. lie is their prisoner 1 
[yl.s/f/r] ]'’eed ye, frieiid.s, on that. 

Air A/c.r. —Cold-blooded man I tliou never wert a 
father. 

'riio tyrant is I ho knows a father's heart; 

Ami ho will play tho butcher's part with minej 
Each day inllicting on me many deaths. 

Knowing right well I am his twofold prisoner; 

I'or on the son’s head he'll repay, with intere.>t, 
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And murmurings of the citizens : he, too, 

Adds, they hold out expecting help from Douglas, 

And recommendeth that we should demand 
The other son of Seton as a hostage, 

In virtue of a truce for fourteen days : 

This is his snare. The sons once in his power, 

Iheir father yields, or both hang up before him. 

Percy .—’Tis monstrous generous of our friendly Scot; 
And what return expects he for his service? 

Edward .—On giving up the father’s head—his place. 
Percy. — I fear the lady will have his head first. 

Did you but see her eyes ! 

I’d bet my coronet ’gainst our friar’s cowl, 

M.an wink not treason in his bedchamber 
But she detect it. Then her ears, again ; 

’Sdeath 1 she can hear the very sound of light 

As it does steal, i’ the morning, through her curtains. 

Should OMT friend wear his head another week, 

Uis neck, I’ll swear, is not as other men’s are. 

Edivard .—How fares it with the son, our silent 
prisoner ? 

Percy .—Poor soul, he leans his head against the wall. 
And stands with his arms thus—across his breast— 
Palo ns a gravestone, gnashing at his teeth. 

And looking on his guards just as his mother would I 
Edtmrd.—''T\B now the hour that Elliot has proposed 
To stir the townsmen up to mutiny. 

'I’ako our conditions, and whatever you please; 

Get but tho son as liostage I—get but tlint 1 
And both shall die a thief's death if he yield not; 
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He is a fatlier, Percy—he’s a father ! 

The town is ours, and at an easy purchase. \Exit 
Percy—And. she’s a mother, Edward I she’s a mother' 
Ay! and a mother; I will pledge my earldom. 

And be but plain Hal Percy all my life. 

If she despise not gallows, death, and children 
And earn for thee a crown of shame, my master I 
In sooth, I am ashamed to draw my sword 
Lest I should see my face in its bright blade • 

For sure my mother would not know her son 
As he goes blushing on his hangman’s errand.’ 


Scene VI .—A Streef- 


-the Market-place. 


Enter Elliot and Populace. 

».-You heard, my how our gracioos 

governor 

Did talk to us of houour-I you all hoard him I 
Can any of you teU us what is hmur < 

& table groans beneath a load of meats; ’ 

« hounds, fa hawks, are fed hke ChrisUan men I 
ffe sleeps in a downy couch oWtim • ^ 

And these, all these are WoJfe dL™^ ‘ 

hihthen,fc^,ohecooped^‘“““°"‘*“-'^' 

ae won^ojta to call MmlJIrf'' 

Had ye ftehearta or hands your fathers had, 
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You’d to the castle, take the keys by force, 

And ope the gates to let your children live. 

Here comes your provost—now appeal to him. 

Enter Provost Ramsay. — The people demand bread. 

Provost Ramsay. —Gie you food !—your bairns dee 
wi’ hunger !—and ye maun hae bread ! It is easy say¬ 
ing, Gie ye 1 but where am I to get it ? Do you think 
there’s naebody finds the grund o’ their stamachs but 
yersels ? I’m sure I hae been blind fastin’ these four- 
and-twenty hours! But wad ye no suffer this, and ten 
times mair for liberty, and for the glory and honour of 
auld Scotland ? 

Elliot \to the people'\. —He, too, can cant of liberty 
and honour! 

Provost Ramsay. —I say, Mr. Hypocrite 1 it is my 
fixed and solemn opinion that ye are at the bottom o’ 
this murmuring. I ken ye’re never at a loss for an 
answer ; and there is anitlier wee bit affair I wad just 
thank ye to redd up. Do ye mind what a fine story ye 
made in this very market-place the ither week, about 
getting ower the bed—and your wife’s bosom being torn 
bare—and the blood gushing to your feet, and a’ the 
rest o’t? Do ye mind o’ that, sir? Do ye mind o’ 
that? I daresay, townsmen, ye’ve no forgot it ? Now, 
sir, it’s no aboon ten minutes sine, that the poor crea¬ 
ture—wha, according to your account, was dead and 
buried—got loose frae her confinement, and cam fleeing 
to me for protection, as a man and a magistrate, to save 
her frae the cruelty o’ you, you scoundrel. Now, what 
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say ye to that, sir ? What say ye to that ? What do 
you think o’ your orator now, friends ? 

Elliot .—^"Tis false, my friends— 

’Tis but a wicked calumny devised 
Against the only man who is your friend. 

Provost iHawway.—Saftly, neebor, saftly I have a care 
how ye gie the lee to what I say; or, it is my solemn 
opinion, this bit sword o’my faither’s may stap you frae 
gien it till anither. 


Enter Sir Alexander and Eichard. 

Ye are weel come, Sir Alexander: here is Orator 
Elliot been makin’ a harangue to the townsfolk; and 
ane cries for bread, and anither for meal— that it is my 
opinion I dinna ken what’s to be done. 

Sir i/ea:._What would you have? what is it that 
you wish ? 

Would ye, for food, sweet friends, become all slaves; 
And for a meal, that ye might surfeit on it. 

Give up your wives, your homes, and ail that’s dear. 

To the brute arms of men, who hold it virtue 
To heap their shame upon a fallen foe ? 

Would ye, that ye might eat, yet not be satisfied, 

Pick up the scanty crumbs around their camp. 

After their cattle and their dogs have left them ■ 

Or would ye, for this favour, be content 
To take up arms against your countrymen I— 

For this 1 will fathers fight against their sons ?- 
-ga^t their father*?-brethren with each other? 
Those who wouid wish it ma, go o’er to Edward I 

421 
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\_Sound of French horns without. 

Provost Ramsay. —Ay, here comes mair proposals— 
the sorry proposal them ! I wish them and proposals 
an’ a’ were in the middle o’ the Tweed. 

Enter Earl Percy and Attendants. 

Percy.—Save ye, my band of heroes; by St. Cuthbert, 
Your valorous deeds have wrought a miracle, 

And turned my master’s hatred into mercy; 

For, deeming it a sin that such brave fellows 
Should die a beggar’s vulgar death from want, 

He doth propose to drop hostilities, 

And for two w'eeks you may command our friendship: 
If in that time you gain no aid from Scotland, 
Renounce the country, and be Edward master; 

But, should you gain assistance—why, then, we 
Will raise the siege, and wish you all good-bye. 

Elliot \to the people']. —Urge the acceptance, friends, 
of these conditions. 

Omnes. —We all accept these terms. 

Sir Alex. —It is the people’s wish ; and I agree. 

Percy. —And you, in pledge of due performance, sir, 
Do give up this your son into our hands, 

In surety for your honour- 

Sir A lex. —What 1 my son I 
Give him up too—yield him into your power? 

Have ye not one already ?—No! no ! no I 

I cannot, my Lord Percy ; no, I cannot 

Part with him too, and leave their mother childless I 

Provost Ramsay. —Wad ye no tak me as a substitute. 
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Lord Percy? Pm a man o’ property, and chief magistrate 
beside; now, I should think. I’m the maist likely person. 

Percy.—Good master magistrate and man of pro¬ 
perty, 

I like thy heart, but cannot take thy person. 

Give up the youth, or here must end my truce 1 

Eichard.—Feax not, my father. I wiU be their 
hostage. 


For Scotland’s sale, and for my father’s honour_ 

&r 4fe,_My hoy, my boy, and shaU I lose you thus ? 
What surely does cruel Edward give, 

mah keeping faith, he will restore m'y sons 

Back to my arms in safety? Tell me, Percy: 

Gives he his honour as a man or kmg ? 

-P«f(y.-Asboth,Iholdit. 

Akx. And wilt thou pledge thine? 

I it not. 

To tolTl 1,'I An first 
ot^ch these men the virtne of self-sacrifice. 

mmad me to my mother. IwiUbcat 
Both of your best loves to our Henry 

Percy. 


SoiUE Vll-Apmnenl in Setos's ffme. 

SBtn Sm AnumEn, Pn„v„sr 

ond others. ’ 

n p. W.U with my 
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But there’s that within me that does tear 
My bosom with misgivings. The very sun 
To me hangs out a sign of ominous gloom 1 
A spirit seems to haunt me, and the weight 
Of evil undefined, and yet unknown, 

Doth, like a death’s-hand, press upon my heart. 

Provost Ramsay. —Hoot, I wad fain think that the 
warst is past, and that there is nae danger o’ onything 
happenin’ now. But do ye ken, sir, it is my fixed and 
solemn opinion, that, before onything really is gaun to 
happen to a body, or to ony o’ their friends, like, there 
is a kind o’ something comes ower ane—a sort o’ sough 
about the heart there—an’ ye dinna ken what for. 

Sir Alex .—Have ye beheld how they are raising 
bastions, 

Flanking fresh cannon, too, in front the town, 

Gaining new reinforcements to their camp, 

And watching all our outgoings ? Do you think 
This looks as Edward meant to keep his faith ? 

I am betrayed, my friends—am betrayed. 

Fear marcheth quickly to a father’s breast— 

My sons are lost 1 are lost 1 

Provost Ramsay. —It’s true that King Edward’s pre¬ 
parations, and his getting sic fearfu’ additions to his 
army, doesna look weel. But what is a king but his 
word mair than a man ? 

Enter Servant. 

/Servant.—Lord Percy craves an audience with your 
honour. 
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Sir Conduct him hither. Tls as I boded 1 

[Exit Servant —enter Percy. 

You look grave, my lord. 

Faith, if I can look grave, to-day I should! 
None of my mother’s children, gossips said. 

Were born with a sad face; but I could wish 
That I had never smiled, or that her maid 
Had been my mother, rather than that I 
Had been the bearer of this day’s vile tidings. 

Sir Alex.~‘T]s of my sons 1—what 1 what of them, 
Lord Percy ? 

What of them ? 

Periy.—Yes, ’tis of your sons Pd speak I— 

They live~they’re well!—can you be calm to hear me ? 
I uxmld speak of your sons. 

Sir Alex.—I feel 1—I feel I 

I understand you, Percy I you would speak of my sons I— 
Go, thrust thy head into a lion’s den, 

Murder its whelps, and ^ay to it, Be calm I 
Be calm I and feel a dagger in thy heart! 

TVas kindly said Wind I kind 1 to say, Be calm f 
I m calm, Lord Percy I what-what of my sons ? 

I can tell thee, and avoid being choked— 
Choked with my shame and loathing^I wiU teU thee f 
But each pMticular word of this black mission 
Is like a knife thrust in between my teeth. 

Sir 4^«r.-Torture me not, my lord, but speak the 
Worst I 

My ears can hear—my heart can hold no more! 
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Enter Lady Seton. 

Percy. —Hear them in as few words as I can tell it : 
Edward hath sworn, and he will keep his vow, 

That if to-day ye yield not up the town, 

Become his prisoners, break your faith with Scotland, 
Ye with the morning dawn shall see your sons 
Hung up before your windows. He hath sworn it; 
And, by my earldom—faith as a Christian— 

Honour as a peer—he will perform it I 

Lady Seton —Euler of earth and heaven I a 

mother begs 

Thy counsel—Thy protection I Say I mother J 
No voice again shall call me by that name— 

Both 1 both my boys 1 
Sir Alex, —Ha! my Matilda 1 
Thou here I Dry up thy tears, my love 1 dry up thy 
tears I 

I cannot sacrifice both sons and mother 1 
Alas, my country 1 I must sell thee dearly ! 

My faith—mine honour too!—take—take them, Percy! 
I am a father, and my sons shall live I— 

Shall live! and I shall die! \Unsheathing his sword. 
Lady Seton, —Hold I hold, my husband—save thy 
life and honour I 

Thou art a father—am not I a mother ? 

Knowest thou the measure of a mother’s love ? 

Think ye she yearns not for her own heart’s blood ? 
Yet I will live 1 and thou shalt live, my husband 1 
We will not rob this Edward of his shame j 
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■Write—-I will dictate as mj sons had done it_ 

I know their nature, for 'twas I who gave it. 

Sir Alex .—^Thou wait’st an answer, Percy—I will 

f down to write. 

Wo; I cannot, Matilda. 

Lady Seton.—Write thus: 

“Edward may break his faith, but Seton cannot 1 

Edward may earn disgrace, but Seton honour 1 

His sons are in your power! Do I do as ye list I ” 

\He starts up in agitation. 

Sir Alex.—-^ 0 , no I it cannot be-say not my sons I 
Lord Percy, let your tyrant take my life I 
Torture me inchmeal I—to the last Ill smile, 

'f"* “J' 

Sir Ate„der, I di„„„ 

too to adv«e you. To think o’ gien up the toun to ,io 
a Monotot 0 iniquity, i, entirety out o’the question- 
^possible a’thegither; and to think o’ the Iwa 
brave bauns sufferin’, i, just as irapossible as to 
flee m the an-. I tell ye srhat, noy lord-and it is 

mang ym, my townsmen, that winna do the same and 
let your names be handed down .. i ^ “ 

ttms’bairns, and the last generation? 

■irtau’^n'T' ‘ Soots- 

» cannot accept your generoufl Offer. 
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Lady Seton. —]Mark this, nij husband !—that Tve may 
still 1)(‘ parents— 

That Avo might hare two sons to live and scorn ns~ 

S(;1I country—lionour—all—and live disgraced ; 

iliink ye mv sons would call a irailor latlier?_ 

dliey diew tlieir life from 7ne —from me tliey drew it; 
And think ye I would call a t/-ait.or husband f~ 
li.it 1 '\\ouhl ye liave tliem live, that every slave, 

In banquet or in battle, might exclaim, 

“ For you, ye hinds, your father sold his country ?" 

Or, would you have them live, that no man’s daughter 
Would stoop so low as call your sons her husband ? 

ould you behold them liootcd, hissed at. 

Oft, as they crossed the street, by every urchin V 
ould ye your son.s—your noble sons—met this, 

Ihither than die for Scotland ? If ye do love them, 
Fove them as a 7naii ! 

Sir A lex. —’'J'is done I my country, thou hast made 
me bankrupt 1 

And I am childless 1 \_Excunt. 


ScKNK Vlir,— The river, and boat. Time 7 nidnight. 
Enter one habited as a friar. 

Lriar. —'Tis now thick midnight. All round mo 
sleep, 

And lint a star looks from the eurlained heaven, 

'rim very sentinels cea.so to iiace their round, 

And stand in calm security. I’ll bravo them. 

Whai iliough the bridge be guarded, and the river 
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Kush like a tiger?—love has no such fears, 

And Heaven is stronger than its waters I 

[A hell tolls slowly, 

Ha I that slow-tongued bell, that speaks of death, 
iaUs on my ears as would a solid substance. 

Pressing my heart down 1 Oh cruel speed 1 
Already they prepare their execution 1 
But they shall live, or I with them shaU die I 
Thou, who beholdest me, and lookest through 

not a tyrant stain Thy earth with blood- 
The blood of innocence I Thou, who art mercy, 

Spwe a father’s tears I Thou^ who art love ^ 
ook on a mother’s anguish I Thou, who art justice. 

Strengthen my hands to-night. 57 ’ 

Now, may an angel’s hand direct my skiff ^ 
taght to them camp, till with one blow I strike 

Them freedom and my country’s I 

[Si leaps into the hat and pushes off. 

Sam lX.~The EngUsh ooMp. Afro in the distance. 

and guarded. 

Se»^_Would it were morning, and the hour were 
For still my heart misgives mp irrc* 

^ftai-Eather fftan purchase life at such a price, 
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Anri Iiavo my fatlior sell his faith for mo, 

And srll },is country, I would ratlier thou, 
hrotlicr in my hirth and in mv death, 

Sl>ouhl !,e n,y executioner ! We know tliom hotter » 
Han-j/. ^()^v I s('eni old and wi’nry of tliis life, 
j"y 1 in our d<-:itli for Scotl.ands sake ; 
kor tliis death will .so wial us to our country, 

'A e sh.ail he oh! in ymrs to all posterity I 
And it will place a hlot on Mdward's name, 

Jh.at time may hlacken, hut can ne'er efface. 

Pdchanl—Uy lieart, too, heats as licht as if to- 
niorrow 

Had luam, hy younp; loyi', destined for mv hridal ; 

"i of oft a te.ar comes sle.iling down my clu'ek, 

"W hen 1 do thiidc me of our vwlher, Henry! 

Ilt'itrii .— Hh speak not of our p;irent.sl or my lieart 
■\\ ill hurst ere mornitie, and from the tyrant rob 
His ivell-('arne<l inf.imy. 

Hichnrd. —Oh ! I must speak of them; 

Tlu'y now will w.ander weeping in their ehamher. 

Or from their window' through the darkiu'ss ymze. 

And sireleh (heir liatids and sigh low.irds tin' e.amp ; 

J lion, w hen the red (aist hreaks (he iiieht away_ 

Ah ! w hat a sight will meet their ('yes, my brother ! 
llcnrij .—My hrotln'r I oh my hrotherl 

I'.liter Fiu.M!. 

Cluard .—Who would p.a.ss liore ? 

J'luir, A friend I a friend I— a messeugc'r of mercy! 
Quard. Nay, avert thou mercy’.s self, you cannot pass. 
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Scene X. —Apartment in Seton’s House. 

Sir Alex. Oh, wliat is honour to a fathers heart? 
Can It extinguish nature—sootlie its feelings — 

Or make tlie small still voice of conscience dumb ? 

My sons I my sons ! Though ye should hold me guilt¬ 
less, there’s a tongue 
Within me whispers, I’m your murderer f 
Ah ! my Matilda! hadst thou been less noble, 

We both had been less wretched I But do I, 

To hide my sin, phice’t on the mother’s heart ? 
lliough she did hide the mother from men's eyes^ 

Now, crushed by woes, she cannot look on mine. 

But, locked in secret, weeps her soul away, 

'I hat it may meet her children’s 1 I alone, 

Widowed and childless, like a blasted oak 
Beft of its root and branches, must be left 
For every storm to howl at! 

[Elliot enters with a dagger. 
Ah, my sons I 

Could anguish rend my heartstrings, I should not 
Behold another sun rise on my misery I 

Elliot [springing upon /nVnJ.—By Heavens, mine 
enemy, 

I swear thou shalt not I 

The;/ struggle. Shouting without. Enter Fkiak and 
Seton’s Sons, Bhovost Bamsay. Fjuau springs forward. 

Friar .— Down I traitor, doivii I [(StoJs Elliot. 
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Sir Alex.~}/[j sons! my sons I 
Angels of mercy, do you mock my sight I 
My boys! my boys! 

Provost Eamog.Sm us a’ I save us a’ l-callants 
wme to my arms too I Here’s an hour o’joy I This’ 
m my solemu opinion, is what I ca’ livin’ a lifetime in 
the twinklm’o’ an ee. And what think ye, Sir Alex¬ 
ander I The English oamp is a’ in a bleere, and there 

helTthr* 

My cup of joy o’erflows, and floods my heart 
More than my griefs I 

’Tia true, my father— 

To this, our unknown saviour, do we owe 

Our life and yours !_’twas he, too, seized the torch 

And hid the bonfire blaze to Soollaud’s freedom. ’ 

S>r Alra—Forgive me, reverend stranger if that T 
In the delmum of a parent’s joy ’ ’ 

O’erlooked the hand that saved me: 

Kneel, my sons. 

And with your father, at this stranger’s feet 

Po-out your ftauks, and beg histle:l“‘’a,, 

mund the supposedfmr, who casts off 
* *»»«•«* to he ttmr mother ^ 

-Ajid needs not ihnh-^ 
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A womarif in her countrj/s cause^ 

Can dare what man dare! [They start v 

Sir A lex .—What I my Matilda! 

Richard .—My mother I 
Henry. —Ha! my mother ! 

Lady Seton. —Joy, joy, my sons ; your mother’s doi 
her duty ! 

And joy, my husband, we have saved our honour. 

Sir Alex. Matilda, thou hast ta’en my heart anew 
And with it, too, my words 1 

Provost Ramsay.^The like o’ this I I may weel sa^ 
what, in the universal globe, tempted me to be' 
bachelor! r jp _ 
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xxy. 

FAREWELL TO A PLACE ON THE BORDERS. 

Lochmaben ! I from thee must part, 

Tis destined so to be; 

Thy lovely lochs, dear to my heart, 

I never more may see. 

The heaven of May is mirror’d clear 
Within thy waters deep j 
So shall my soul with loving cai'e 
Thine image ever keep. 

Pve seen Edina’s rocky walls, 

Her palaces and bowers j 
I’ve gazed on London’s lofty halls, 

And monumental towers. 

In yon green isle towards the west, 

I ve roamed without control; 

And many a wild, romantic coast 
Has charm’d my inmost soul. 

But aye to me the sunniest rays 
Have thrown their sweetest gleams 
Where Bruce was born, and summer days 

Inspired my youthful dreama 
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The water lilies there shall rest, 

And minnows round them playj 
The coot shall build her floating nest, 
When I am far away. 

But ah I no more thy streams and glens 
Shall bless my sight, Lochmaben; 
Farewell, farewell, lochs, woods, and fens— 
Farewell, farewell, Lochmaben! 
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A* adj, all. 

Abak, adv. behind. 

f«. pa. conbm.dadi 


Abbacy, a an abbey, 
a “at 

Ably keepalok 

nl^ Abus, Ablins, Aiblin& 
Abone^^a^*'^^’ P®™‘tventure. 

Aboot, prgj. about. 

Affcast, A a castaway. 

AyFcoME, A the temination of 

Xa-T- 

^cme, I gave him a down- 

Betting, or offset. “ 

AFKiRD,^art.pa.aftaid. 

^thout premeditation 

AmuFE,adb.eAtempor“ • 

Ak)8e,1w^. before.^ 

A pretence for delay. 

Aftoidb, a offside. - 
A ft, a dv, often, 

A*TBif, ado. often. 

raKEHB»D,«(fc.aftenr«da. 


I prq>. against. 

Ao^r’ “j *’■ or road. 

'behind. 

•B.IK, s. the oak. 

Ailen, part, pa, ailing. 

Ain, adj, own. 

Ains, adv, 0HC6, 

Am morning. 

A,n«'^ ^,ATfB, A an heir. ^ 
Airms, s, pi, arms. 

Airn, s, iron. 

*■ °' ““ 

“b- 

Aits, t.pl oat& 

Aiten, adj, oaten. 

Aith, a an oath. 

Aizlb, a a hot ember, 

Alan^ a(^\ alone. 

Alano, adv. along. 

Avld, adj. old. 

t-pl. alma. 
Amaist, adv. almost. 

f»aNG, pr^. among. 

ft a press or closet where 

ay. one. 

^4l»3>. OTO .ptai, ^ 

j>r^. beneath. 
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Akteuch, adv. enoagh. 

Aniest, adv. ox prep, on this side 
of ; on the nearest side. 

Anither, adj. another. 

Anicerstocic, 3. a loaf made of rye, 
sweetened with treacle. 

Anse, adv. once. 

Apekt, adj. brisk; bold; free. 

A PERTLY, adv. briskly; readily. 

Apon, Apoun, prep. upon. 

Apparelle, s. equipage; furniture 
for warfare. 

Appleringie, s. the plant called 
southernwood. 

Arch, adj. averse; reluctant. 

To Argle-Bargle, Argie-Bak- 
GiE, V. a. to contend ; to bandy 
backwards and forwards. 

Aric, s. a large chest used for hold¬ 
ing meal or corn. 

Ark q /*a Mill, s. the place in which 
the water-wheel moves. 

To Arle, V. a. to give earnest of 
any kind. 

Ari.es, s. earnest of any kind. 

Arly, adv. early. 

Armyn, Armyng, s. armour; arms. 

Art and Part, accessory to, or 
abetting. 

Asse, s. ashes, plural assis and aiss. 

Asshole, s. place for receiving 
ashes under the grate. 

Ascii ET, s. a large plate, on which 
moat is brought to table. 

Ask, Awsk, s. an eft or water 
newt; a lizard. 

Ask LENT, Asclent, Askltnt, 
adv. obliquely; asquint; on one 
side. 

To As.sailyie, V. a. to attack, to 
assail. 

To Assolyie, V. a. to acquit. 

Asi'eer, adv. ,,in confusion; in a 
bustlo. 

A'Thegitiier, adv. altogether. 

Athout, pre/I. through, athwart. 

Atour, Attoure, prep. over. 

A’itomie, 3. a skoloton. 

Ati'Elei), part, pa. aimed. 

Ati’ku-Oap, AriTR-Oop, s. 1. a 

spider; 2. an ill-temporod poi'- 


son ; one of a malignant or yu 
lent disposition. 

Atweesh, prep, between; betwi 

Aucht, pret. pa. possessed. 

Aucht, s. property; possessio 
that which is exclusively on 
own. In aw my aucht, aU 1 1 
possessed of. 

A UK wart, Awkwart, pn 

across ; athwart. 

Auld-Cluity, 3. the devil. 

Auldest, acf?. oldest; elder. 

Auld, adj. old; aged. 

Auldfarrant, Auldfarran 
adj. sagacious. 

Auld-Mou’d, adj. sagacious 
discourse. Sometimes used 
crafty. 

Aumus, s. an alms. 

Ava, adv. at all. 

Awa, adv. away. 

Awfu’, adj. awful. 

Awin, Awyn, adj. own. This 
the common pronoun in tl 
south of Scotland ; in othi 
parts, am. 

Awnie, adj, bearded. 

Awns, s. pi. the beards of corn ( 
barley. 

Awsk, ». the newt or eft. 

Aw’scme, adj. awful; appalling. 

To Ax, V. a. to ask. 

Ax-Tree, s. an axle-tree. 

Ayont, prep, beyond. 

Ay, adv, yes. 

B 

Barie, Bawbie, s. a halfpenny. 

Bachle, Bauchle, a. an old sho 
or slipper. 

Backlins, adv. backwards. 7 
gae backlins, to walk back 
wards, like a ropemaker. 

Baokspang, s. a trick, or leg« 
quirk; advantage taken by on 
over another. 

To Baok-Speir, r. o. to trace 
report as far back as possible 
to cross-question. 
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Baok-Speireb, 9 . a cross* 6 z- 
aminer. 

Bade, pret. of bide. 

Badrans, Bathrons, s. a designa- 
lion for a cat. 

To Bae, V. n. to bleat like sheep. 
lo Barf, v. a. to beat, 

Bafp, 9. a stroke or blow. 

Baikie, s, the stake to which a 
cow is fastened in the stall. 
Bailie, s, an alderman j the de¬ 
puty of a baron in a borough of 
barony, “ 

Bair, Bar, #. a boar. 

Baird, s, a bard or poei 
Bairn, Barne, ». a child. 
Bairnheid, s. childhood. 

Bairnly, adj. childish. 
Bairnliness, i. childishness. 
Bairns-Maid, 9. a nursery-maid 
BAis, ad], having a deep or hoUow 
sound; bass. 

To Bait, v. n. to feed, 

Baise^ Baivie, 9. a large fire: a 
great blaze. ’ 

Bake, 9. a biscuit. 

Bakster, Baxster, 9. a baker. 
Bald, Bauld, adj. bold; intrepid. 
Balderdash, 9. foolish noisy non- 

Balk, Burral, 9. an elevated 
ridge, raised by a plough. 

Ballant 9.abal]ad;asong. 

Balow, Baloo, 9 . a lullaby; a 

To Ban, Bann, v. a. to curse. 
Bannin, pr.pa. swearing. 

B^kyn, 9. a species of cloth, the 
waa-p of which is thread of gold 

* bfnK «• one who 

Bane, 9 . a bone. 

Bane-Pyer, 9. a bonfire. 
aoBanq, V. a. to change place 
^th impetuosity-as, to 
to start to our feet su^ 


Bannock, 9. a cake of barley or 
pease meal baked on a girdle 
Bannock-Fluke, 9. a turbot. 

Bap, 9 . a thick cake, baked in an 
oven, with yeast in it, and made 
of flour, oat meal, or barley 
ineal, and sometimes a mixture 
of two of them. 

Bare, adj. lean; meagre; naked; 
uncovered. ’ 

become hard • 
to clot. ’ 

Barla-Breikis, Burley-Braks, 
I. a game played in a corn-yard 
running round the stacks. ’ 
Barley, s. a term used by children 
in games, when a truce, or a ces- 
sation for the time, is demanded. 
Barnb. See Bairn. 

Bassie, 9. an old horse. 

Batie, Bawtie, 9. a name applied 
to dogs, generally large ^es, 
without reference to sex. ^ 

To Batter, v. a. to paste. 

*• shoe. 

toe’ tbe 

«• a cross beam in 
the roof of a house. 

Badk, Bawk, 9. a strip of land 

Bausy, adj. strong; big. 

To Baw, V. a. to hush; to lull in 

Bawbee, a halfpenny. 

BAWDEKYN,9.cl0th0fg0ld. 

Baxter, 9. a baker. ® 

Be^ Bere, 9. barley. 

To Beck, ». to curtsey. 

« bedrid. 

Begrutten, pari. pa. havina- fLo 
Swed T^th weeping.^ 
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Reii.d, Bnrr.t), f. Rliolter; refuse. 
Bki.v, Banij, s. bono. 

Binit, s. noiso; cry ; forco. 

IbCKK, P.i'iic, Rekk, r, a. to b.isk. 
Jiia,i>, ndj. bald ; witlioiit Lair on 
the head. 

Bkiji:, s. a firo ; a blazo. 

BEr.YVR, adi'. liy and by. 

To IfKi.r. TiiK Cat, to contend 
with a jH'i'son of superior rank; 
to witlistand Lini, oitlior by ac- 
tioiiM or words, osiuiciaiiy the 
former. 

Bui.r.Y-TiiRA, «. tbo C(dio. 

To Bici.t, V. a. to gird; to flog; 
to Rnolirg’O. 

Ben, ndv. towards tho inner npart- 
inf'uts of a boiiNO. A room is 
p'licrally called l/rn, and the 
It itch on buf. 

Ben-end, «. l/if htu-rndoj'a house, 

the iniKT ('ltd of it. 

Ben, IlfN, s. a mountain. 
liKNE Bikn, nilj. wi'allliy; Laving 
abiiuijiuict'. 

Bi'^nk, Bine, 5. a bendi; a seat. 
BENoiirn.;uv/».(nlLeuor(lnvnnlof. 

Bknsiiik, Bi nsiii, s. a fairy’s wife. 
Bent, s. a coiuno grass growing 
on sn lid-hi I Is. 

HkuEt Be.aii, s. barley. 

Bi'ii.n, s. a barn. 

7 'o Behicik, i., a. to beseecli; toen- 
treiit. 

Behyne, Byhim, «. a bawd. 
Bir,si.iirii,;nvp.tolbesontliwardof. 
Biwi-man, s. grooinsmau ; bcsl- 
viiiid, Ibe brideslnaiil. 

Betweicsii, 7>i-r/). belwixt. 

Biuii'ii, a bnincli ; a bongli. 

Bevie, s. a gn at tire. 

To I'.Ewiiv, V. a. to ]ierverf, lo dls- 
tort. 

Bill, f. a piene of lliieii used to 
lieep the breast of a oLIld olenii 
when fi'edliig It. 

ItiCK, s. a liitch; the feiimlo of the 
canine speelrs. 

To Bii'iieii, h, rt. to flghl with 
atones an soLouIboys; to run 
olT quiokly. 


Bicker, Biquour, s. a email 
wooden dish, made in the form 
of_a washing-tub, the staves 
being alternately black and 
white. 

To Bide, Bydb, v. n. to wait for; 
to abide; to endure; to suffer. 

7 o Bia, V. a. to build. 

Biooin, Byqqyn, s. a building 

Bigqit, part. pa. built. 

Bike, Bkik, Bink, *.a nest of wild 
boos or wasps. 

Bii.qkt, od/. bulged ; swelling out. 

Bn.i.in; Bii.r.Y, «. a oorapaniou; a 
ceiiirado. 


Binq, s. a heap; a pile of wood. 
Bink. See Bikk. 


Biun, Burd, s. a bird; a damsel; 
a lady. ' 

Biudie, *. a little bird. 

Biuk, s. a bircli-treo. 

7 'o Biuk, n. «. to give a tart or 

sharp answer. 

Biukin, adj. of or belonging to 
bircli-wood. 

Biiiky, i»; a lively young man; a 
luel tiesomo per.sen. 

Bull, ti. n. to ]ily with drink; to 
club meiiey for tbo purpose of 
purchasing drink. 

Bikn, v. a. (o hiirn. 


Biii.s, Biiisir, .1. a bristle. His hirst 
is up, he is ill a nassiou. l/e’s a 
bir.tie mati, he is lialile to be irrt- 
Inled easily. 

To Itni.sEE. ,u to breil; to roast. 

B111.S.SV, liaviiig bristles ; hot- 
b'lupereil, 

7 'o Biup.', HuizE, V. a. to bruiso; 
to ilrive or jmsli. 

Bi.sket, Bkesket, s. tbo breast. 

'To Bissir, Biz/, n. h. to juiike a 
hissing neunil, as hot iron 
])luuged into water. 

Bismdmic, Bykhvm, s, an imwortliy 
feiiiille. 

Brr. s. II vulgar term used for food. 
Ih the bit aud the bifffit toi’t, 
ho lalien llio food nud the blow 
along with It. 
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BrrnLi,, Beetle, «. a wooden 
maJlet for beating clothes. 

To Blabber, v. n. to babble: to 
speak indistinctly. 
Blackaviced, a. dark-com- 
plexioned, 

Black-Cock, #. the black grouse. 
Black-Pishikg, a. fishing for 
salmon by torch light. 
Black-Poot, j. a person who 
makes matches, or goes between 
a lover and his mistress. 

Blad, *. a large piece of anything. 
Blade, s. the leaf of a tree,'^ ® 
Bladoch, Bledoch, a. buttermilk. 
Blae, Bla, adj. livid; used when 
the skin is discoloured with a 
blow, or when chilled with cold. 
Blaeberry, a. the bilberry 

Bmin, a. a mark or blemish left 
by a wound, 

’ sheepish. 

Blait-Mouit, adj. sheepish; 

mouth, 

or speak. PeV no blait, you 
are very forward or impudent- 
used metaphorically. 

Slow;®""’ ^ ““pj® 

*■ ^all of rain, 

awf-J’..”'^^' sweeping 

away, as in a flood; thin, poor 
as applied to broth or soupf 
■< 0 Blast, v. n. to smoke. To take 
a blast, to take a smoke. 

Blate, Blait, adj. bashful. 

*’• ^ t^^lfenonsense; 
to talk ridiculously. ’ 

«3.S'.3 T'‘'¥ 

To Blaw, ». to blow. 

Blear, a. to obscure the sight 

Bleeze, ». n. milk is said to be 
■ "«»»•« 

*( a. a pustule, a blister. 


YAe Bleibs, a.pf. the chicken-pox. 
lo Blenk, Blink, v. n. to open the 
eyes as after slumber; to throw 
a glance of regard. 

Blenk, Blink, j. a gleam of light. 
Blent, s. a glance as in the quick 
motions of the eye. 

To Blether, v. n. to stammer, or 
caUy^ or nonsensi- 

Blin, adj. blind. 

Blink. See Blenk. 

To Bliet, V. n. to burst out a- 
crying or weeping, 

^l®“ythingcircular 
and turned; 2. a blister. 

Blubber, ,. a bubble of air. 

Blue-Gown, s. a pensioner, Por- 
merly all pensioners received a 
blue gown on the king’s birth- 

Bluid, s. blood. 

® cnvJ’ bloodthirsty; 

covered with gore. ^ 

^ ”• “ake 

a rumbling noise. 

Su.,,’- * “"PW “«''i » 

Boal, Bole, s. a small aperture or 
Bob, s. a curtsey. 

a noiso 

' 3 onr^*-““ 

Boddum, a. bottom. 

°S 
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a spectre; 2. a scarecrow; any 
made-up imitation of a spectre. 
Bo.mbill, Bujibill, s. buzzing 
noise. 

Bombill-Beh:, s. a drone. 

Bonie, Boxye, Bonxy, beauti¬ 
ful ; having a fine countenance. 
Bon’iest, adj. the most beautiful. 
Bool, s. an ironical name, as ap¬ 
plied to an old man. 

Booxmost, adj. uppermost. 
Boordley,s. strong; large; broad; 

having a manly appearance. 
Bordei., s. a brothel. 

Bos, Boss, Bois, adj. hollow. 

Bot, But, conj. but ; without any¬ 
thing. 

Bothe, Boothe, t. a shop made 
of boards. 

Bothie, s. pi. a cottage; such a 
one as is occupied generally for 
the use of servants. 

Bottings, Buites-gs, s. half boots, 
or leathern spatterdashes. 
Bought, Bought, Bucht, a. a 
small pen used for milking ewes. 
To Bought, Bucht, v. a. to enclose. 
Bouk, Buiec, b. the trunk of the 
body; bulk. 

Boukit, adj. bulky, large. No 
muckle boukit, not of much size 
or dimensions. 

Boux, adj. prepared; ready. 

Bo UR, s. the private chamber of a 
lady in ancient times. 

Bourtree, Bountree, s. common 
elder-tree. 

Bow, s. a boll; eight pecks. 

Bow, s, the arch of a bridge; a 
gateway ; a crooked path. 
Bo^vIE, s. a small cask or barrel; a 
milk pail. 

Bowsie, adj. crooked ; applied to 
a crooked, person, who is called 
a bowsie. 

Brace, s. the chimney-piece. 
Bracken, Braiken, Brocken, b. 
the fern. 

To Brack, v. a. to break. 

Brackit, Bracket, Bruckit, adj. 
speckled. 


Brae, s. the side of a hill; tm 
acclivity. 

To Brag, r. a. 1. to defy; 2. to 
reproach. 

Braid, Brade, adj. wide; broad. 
Braxdnew. See Brentnew. 
Bran'der, s. a gridiron. 

To Brander, V. n. to broil. 
Brang, part. pa. brought 
Branks, b. a swelling in the 
glands of the neck. 

Brat, b. a coarse apron. 
Bratchet, Bratcuart, b. an op¬ 
probrious term, equivalent to 
whelp. 

Braw, Bra, adj. fine; gaily- 
dressed. 

Brawly, Bravely, adv. very 
well. 

Braws, b. fine clothes ; a person’s 
best suit. 

Braxy, Bracks, s. a disease in 
sheep. 

Breadberry, b. pap, used as food 
for children. 

Break {of a hill,) s. a hollow cleft 
in a hill. 

Brechame, Brechem, b. the collar 
of a horse. 

Bree, Brie, Brew, Broo,«. broth; 
soup. 

Bre Bree, s. the eyebrow. 
Breeks, Breiks, *. breeches. 
Breer, Breard, b. the first blades 
of grain which appear above 
ground. 

To Breer, v. n. to germinate. 
Breid, s. breadth. 

Brent, adj. high; straight; nprighi 
Brentnew, quite new. 

Brig, Breg, Bryq, b. a bridge. 

To Brize, Birse, o. o. to bruise; 
to drive or push. 

Brochan, s. oatmeal boiled to a 
consistence thicker than gmel. 
Brock, b. a badger. 

Brocked, Brocket, adj. streaked 
and spotted, as a broclnt cow. 
Brocklie, adj. brittle. 

Brod, b. a flat piece of wood: a 
board. 
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100, V, a. to pJerce. 

UE, s. a coarse kind of shoo 
of horse leather with the 
hair on, used by Highlanders. 
BROK, s. refuse; fragmenta 
Beoo, s. broth. 

Beoonie, a. a spirit supposed to 
hamt fann-houses^ and whici 
“ treated well, performed the 
duties of the servants while 
tney were sleeping. 

Brose, a. a kind of food made bv 
pouring hot water on oatmeal 
Md mixing them together! 
^oiWroae iB made bysubstitut- 
iDg broth for water. 

quantity of malt 
liquor brewed at one time. 
Bruqh, Bdbgh, a. a borough; a 
circular encampment; the hazy 

circle round the moon. ^ 

P*f^«*^««.torunaraoe on 
norsebaok at j:_ 


T- ,'!UUUtry weddings. 

contend; to 
^ ^ forth 

with speed. 

® made 

dren. the devil, or a 

Bdbblt, adj, snotty. 

Bubblyjock, a. a turkey-cock. 

crab, Cancer hemardua, which 

s&a?" »• 3 

®^f^®'^H®-BBQGARs,«. a person 
»• a stroke; nonsense. 


Buffer, a. a foolish fellow. 
Buffet, a. a blow. 

^ gSs *' ffio 

Buffie, adj. sweUed; blown up; 
puffed up. ^ ’ 

j!"^’^*f>obody; the chest. 
Buik, Buk, Buke, a. a book. 

^ and 

^B-made; stately. 

7b Buller, t». n. to make a noise 

Ike water rushing to and fro in 

the cavity of a rock. 

foabuse; to 

JePach. ^ 

Bolviementb, a. habUiments. 

^ U ”• * sound like 

that of bees; the sound emitted 

by a bagpipe, 

Bumbazed, ^j stupified. 

a- a cake commonly 
used at New-Year time, com- 

posed of flour, dried fruits, and 


”• tipsy- 
Btoker, Bunkart, a. a low and 

is of®a‘’hI^‘^?®“*’y i« 

irontot a bed m cottaees anH 

S a 

f" * i’antling; a bird 

Burd, a. a damsel; a lady 

■rMisj-s.-js; 

isi-Hsa 
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Bur^ Burrh, 5 . persons are said 
to have the burr who pronounce 
the letter r with a whirring 
sound, as the Northumbrians. 
Bursin, Bursten, pari. pa. burst: 

overpowered with fatigue. 

To Busk, v. a. to dress; to attire. 
But, prep, without; towards the 
outer apartment of a house, or 
kitchen. 

Buter, Butter, g. the bittern. 
Byoanes, g. what is past ; used in 
quarrels, as, Let hyganes be by- 
ganes ; let what is post be past. 
Byre, g. a cow-house. 
BY-uuNi8,s.;?/.arrears; past debts. 
Bysprint, part. pa. besprinkled. 
Byssym, Bissom, g, an unworthy 
female. 

C 

To Ca, V. a. to call ; to strike : to 
drive. 

To Car, v. a. to pilfer. 

Oarhaok. See Kkuruck. 

Oaddis, g. Hut for dressing a 
wouud. 

Oadik, s. an errand-runner 5 a car¬ 
rier of parcels. 

Oafk, g. chaff. 

Oaioiic, g. wanton. 

Oaioiely, adv. ohoer/ully; wan¬ 
tonly. 

Oaik, g. a flat cake made of oat¬ 
meal. 

7b (Jaikmc, V. a. to niako a iioiso 
lilco a hen. 

OAtitn, g. a gipsy; a travelling 
tinker. 

Oaip, Caps, s. tbo highest part of 
nnytliing. 

Oairn, g, a conical heap of stones. 
Oaiii-Wkuds, g, mourning woods. 
OAr.n, Oaui>d, s. cold. 

Cai.i.ak, OAi.r,ANT, g. a stripling. 
Oai.i.icr, a<^', cool; refreshing. 
Oai.lot, s. a cap for a woman's 
head. 

0Ai4U-Soi;oih to say littlo. 


Caesat, Caws.4t, s, a causeway 
street; that part of a street 
which is bounded by the flaes. 
Gam, pret. came. 

Cam-Noskd, add. hook-nosed. 
Campy, adj. bold; brave. 
Camshauchel’d, part. adj. dis¬ 
torted. 

Oamsterie, Camstatrie, adj. un¬ 
manageable; perverse. 

O^E, Kain, g. a duty paid by a 
tenaut of land to the owners in 
kind, 

Cankert, adj. ill-tempered; cross. 
Cann, Can, e. skill; knowledge; 

acquirements. 

Canna, Cannae, cannot 
Cannik, Kannie, a^‘. cautious; 
prudent. 

Cannily, adv. prudently; cau¬ 
tiously. 

Canty, adj, cheerful; lively. 
CANTicii, s. the crown of the head. 
Cantrap, g. an incantation; a 
spoil; mischief artfully pei^ 
formed. 

Cap, V. n. to crown ; to surmount 
Cap, Kap, g. a wooden bowl. 
Oapkrcailyk, Capercalykank, 

J. the wood-grouse or cock of 
tlio wood, Teirao wogalhig 
(Linn.) 

Oapernoitkd, tt^. peevish; in-it- 
ablo; crabbed; snappish. 
Cardinal, s. a long cloak worn 
by women, generally thoso of a 
rod colour, and commonly pro¬ 
vided with a liood. 

Oau-Uandkd, adv. left-handed. 
Oari., Oairle, Oaull, g, an old 
man. 

Oarlie, g. a diminutivo man. 
Carlin, g. an old woman. 
Oaulins-B'en, g. the last night of 
tlio year. 

Oarlisii, g. boorish; clownish. 
Oaruitoii, Oaritoii, g. the cate¬ 
chism. 

To Carp, t>. a. to contend. 

Oarsu, Kurss. g. a low and fertile 
tract of laud adjacent to a rirer. 
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!astock,Oastack, s. the stalk or 

or greens. 

0 Cast-Out, p, n. to quarrel, 

»• «■ to upbraid: to 
throw in one’s teeth. 

Catchy, ttcj,-. ready to take advan- 
, tago of another. 

*• common on 
which cattle are fed; the feed¬ 
ing range of cattle. 

Caudroit,*. a chaldron. 

Cauld, a. cold. 

®"®ceptible of 

CAULD-SmR, a. sour milk and 
oatmeal stirred together. 
vAusE, coty, because 

Causey, Causat, a. a street 

Caution, a. surety. 

Cautioner, a. a surety. 

OAviE, a. a hencoop. 

0 Oa’, V. a, to drive. 

P Cawk, p. a. to chalk. 

ye’re a fine (ml 
»“ 

Chakii, a. the wrist 

CHAuiER,,.achamber. 

oSii.t/sr*’’''’®- 

Ch^, a. a fellow. 

^0 Chap, p. to strike with « 

CHAPIN, a. a quart 
Chapman, a, a pedlar. 

Ohepb, v.n.ia tihiZ 
Foung birds do. “ 


:iiy 

GimK, $. the cheek; the side of a 
door. 

Che^ a. the frame of wood for a 
window. 

Cheswell, a. a cheese-vat 

'• • • 

Oimj., Ohv™, .page, . 

Childer, a. pi. children. 

a chimney. 

CmMLEY-BRACE, a. the mantel- 
Ohimi.ey-Luo, a. the fireside. 

.Chore, p.„. to ®'ruid 

manner. 

T" ^hitter, p.„. to shiver 

Chouks, a, the glandular mrtii 
under the jaw-bonS 
Chows, a. small bits of coal 
CHucKiE,a.ahen. 

^^apper of a mill, 
clothes. 

lib.*“>*5 

Clairgy, a. clergy. 

“■ e. cloth. 

7bCuiVEB,0LAVER,p.«.totalk 

&jASYVnn“°P®^®“’ 

smell. 

CwRrY,a^-. dirty or fou 
together.’’ anything 

Ou.T, a. arakeorhoft 
Ouioa,,.thiokmui 
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To OLATTEn, V. a. to teU tales; to 
tittle-tattle. 

Claught, pret. laid hold of sud¬ 
denly or eagerly. 

To OnAvEB, V. a. to talk in an idle 
or nonsensical manner. 

Clavkr, s. clover. 

To Claw, v. a. to scratch. 
Cleckin, s. pi, a brood of birds. 
Clkckin-Brod, 5. a battledoor. 

To Clkkd, V. a. to clothe. 

Ci.EO, Glko, s, a gad-fly; a horse- 

To Cr.KiK, Olkek, v. a, to catch 
with a hooked instrument. 
Clkiic, Oleek, s. an iron hook. 
C 1 .EIKY, a(^}. ready-to take advan¬ 
tage. 

Oleuch, Clkuoh,^. a precipice; 
a steep rooky ascent; n strait 
hollow between two steep banks. 
To Cnrcw, v. a. to stop a hole by 
compressing. 

Oltok-Olack, 8. uninteri-uptod 
talking. 

Or,INK, *. a smart blow ; money. 
Oi.iri'iic, «. very talkative; gene¬ 
rally applied to a foinalo. 
Oi.isn-Ci.Asii, 8 . idle discourse. 
Olisiimaclaveb, 8 . idle nousousl- 
cal talk- 

CLirricu-OnATTEn, 8. Idle talk 
onrriod from one to another. 

To OnooiiEU V. n, to cough. 

To (lr.ooK, Dnoit, v. n. to chuck; 

to call olilokens togolhor. 

O1.01T, <t. a clown; a slupid follow. 
7'o Oi.oiT, V, n. to full heavily, or 
suddenly. 

(iLoiTititv, 8 tripe; dirty work. 
O1.00T, OnuTu, a. a hoof. 

C1.0HE, a, a passage; an entry. 

7’o Onoun, v. a. to dimple. 

Cnnusic, a. a sluice. 

7b (InoiiT, V. a. to patch ; to mend. 
Cl, OUT, a, cuff; a blow. 

Ci.UE, Oluik, a, a hoof. 

OiiUMi*, a. a heavy iuaotivo fellow. 
OtiUTit, a. a hoof. 

Ooni.u, a. A small boat^ such as Is 
URod by flshormon. 


COOKERNONNT, #. the hair of a 
female gathered in a knot. 
CocKLAiRD, s. a landowner who 
cultivates all his own estate. 
Cod, s. a pillow. 

CoFF, CopFE, V. a. to buy; to pur¬ 
chase. 

CoFT, pret' and part, of purchased 
or bought. 

Cog, Coao, Cogue, s. a wooden 
basin. 

To CoGLE, V, a. to move anything 
from side to side, as a boat in 
the water. 

Collie, Collkv, s. a shepherd’s 
dog; a lounger. 

CoLLiESHASGiE,s. a squabble; an 
uproar. 

OojuiONTiE, 8 . a common; a com¬ 
munity. 

7 b Compear, v. a, to appear. 
Compliment, 3. a present. 
Conyng, a. knowledge. 

CooDiB, CuDiE, a. a small tub. 
CooF, OuFE, a, a dastardly silly 
follow. 

CooiuN, V. n. crest-fallen; timid. 
Corbie, Corby, s. a raven. 

CoRp, 3. a corpse; a dead body. 
Corrib, a. a hollow in a hill. 

CoRS, Corse, 3, the market-place 
or cross. 

Oosir, 3. neat; quiet. 

Cosiic, CoziE, adj. warm; Snug; 
widl-sholterod. 

CoiTAR| OoiTER, 3, A porson who 
inhabits a cottage. 

To Coup, Cowp, u a. to exchange; 

to deal; to full; to upset. 
OoupKR, a. a dealer. 

Couple, 3. a rafter. 

OoUR, t). ». to stoop; to crouch. 
CoiiT, 9. a young hoi-so. 

Couth, Coothy, adj, affable; 
facetious; offcctiouato; plea¬ 
sant. 

Cove, a, a cave. 

Cow, Kow, $, a besom made of 
broom. 

CowE, V. n. to beat; to overcome. 
To Cow V. a, to poll ^e head; to 
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t; to prune; to damp or 
ghten. 

IT, port, pr, docked closely: 
j; having short hair. 
OowsHOT, OusHiT, a. the rine- 
dove. ° 

To Crack, ». a. to talk. 

Craft, j. a piece of ground ad' 
joining a house. 

Crag, Orage, Craig, a. the neck: 
the throat. 

Oraiq, a. a rock; a precipice, 

JO Gsaik, p. n. the ciy of a hen 
after laying. 

Oranch, V. n. the sound made by 
an animal in eating bones or 
other hard substances. 

Or^, a, & crop, the produce of 
the soil; the craw of a fowl: 
the highest part of anything. 

To Craw, $. to crow; to boast. 
l/RAW, a. a crow. 

Creek o/cfay, dawn; the first ap- 
pearance of morning. 

Creept, a. a low stool. 
do CRBEP-nr, V. n.to shrink. 

CREiL, Creel, a. an osier basket. 
Orbish, a, grease. 

To Creish-a-lufe, p. «. to give 
money as a bribe or recom¬ 
pense. 

^*Wng 

«'• «• to grind with the 

To Crine^ Orotne, CRYiiB,o.n. 
to shrivel; to shrink. 

Crok, a. a dwarf. 

Oronet, a. a companion. 

Crous, Crouse, adj. brisk; brave: 
speeding courage. ’ 

f' ^®ter in a 

TOld stete, or sometimes meal 
and milk, or cream. 

Cruds, a. curds. 

^luS^ '■ ®®ro- 


made of malleable iron, and 
suspended by a handle or wire. 
V t^RT, V. a. to proclaim the 
banns of marriage in church. 
Crying, s, childbirth. 

Cu^ a. a club; a strong staff. 
do Cuddle, v, a, to embrace. 
CuDDiE, a. an ass. 

CuFE, a. a simpleton. 
CuTO-o’-THE-NKCK, the back part 
of the neck. 

CujiMAR, Kimmkr, a. a young 
woman. ^ ° 

CuNiNO, CuiwiB, a. a rabbit. 

To WRFUFFLB, V, a, to (liscompose. 
do Curl, a game, to throw or 
force a flat-bottomed stone 
along the surface of ice. 
Curling, j. a game in which 
stones are pushed along ice, 
Curple, a. a crupper. 

indefinite number. 

Ctousddoch, Curcuddt, a, a 
dance among children, in which 
they sit down on their houghs, 
and hop round, in different 
directions. 

OuscHETTB^ a. a ringdove. 

Cute, Coot, ». the ankle. 

^P^^tterdashes. 

Octty, a wanton immoial 
young woman. 

OUTTY, CUTTIE, adj. short. 
CUTTV-SXOOL,!,. a low stool; the 
Btool of repentance. 


D 


^””siE, «. a lamft'propsrly one 


p. a. to peck, as 
birds do with their bill& 

». father. 

^®®t^»Daud «.tobeat 
do Daddle, IDaidle, f. «. to 
do anything slowly. 

io Daff, V. n. to sport; to romp. 
'-Swetyjsportlng; dive£ 
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Dai.'t, adj. delirious; stupid. 
Daki'-like, adj* foolish-lookiDEr: 
eiliy-like, 

Dai'T-days, the Christmas holi- 
days. 

Dag, s. a gontle shower. 

Dag, V. a. to rain gently. 
Daioii, s. dough. 

Daintitu, s. a dainty. 

Dainty, adj. pleasant; good- 
huMioured j worthy; excellent. 
Daivkuici), adj. dull; stupid; 

wanting apprehension. 

Dai.I., s. a doll. 

Damukoi), s. a draft-board. 

1 o Dancic, his or her lane, a phrase 
used to signify sudden and great 
rage, or joy at any news. 

Yo DANnIcl^ V. n. to wander 
slowly; to roam. 

Daniiicios, s.pl. the hard refuse of 
a .smithy tire. 

Dang, the pret. of ding. 

Dakki.ins, adv. in the dark; 
hidden; sly. 

7 o Da.hic, Daise, V. a. to stuiiify; 
to benumb. 

Daw, Da, s. a sluggard; appro- 
1)11111 od to a fomalo, a drab. 

7 0 Daw, v. n, to dawn. 

Da\vi)ik,s. a dirty slovenly female. 
Jo Dawt, Daut, to fondle; to 
caress ; pet; to dote upon. 
DAtvTiic, s, a favourite; a darling. 
Dawtit, part. pa. doted; fondled ; 
cares,sod. 

Davwichk, Dawicuic, a. a day's 
work. 

7 'o Dicic. V. M. to die. 

Dican, JIicn, a. hollow with slop¬ 
ing banks on both sides; a 
small valley. 

7 'o Dicavic, DitttVB, V. u. to deafen. 
DicDic-'l’iiuAw, a. in the agonies 
of death. 

Dicicd-Uaii., a. the board on which 
the dead aro laid before being 
oolllned. 

’Dicici), adj. indeed. 

Dicicin’, e. n. dying. 

Dicicvir, a. the devil. 


Deil, Deel, a. the devil. 
Deil’s-Buckie, s. a wicked imp. 
Deis, s. the upper part of a hall, 
where the floor was raised, and 
a canopy erected over it, for 
festivals, etc. 

Delieret, adj. delirious. 

To Dement, v. n. to deprive of 
reason. 

DraiENTiCD, adj'. insane; unsettled 
in mind; crazy. 

Den, s. a hollow in a hill or 
mountain. 

To Dei’one, V. n. to testify on oath. 
To Duvall, Devald, a, to cease; 
to intermit. 

To Devk, V. n. to stupify with a 
noise. 

Deuciiandoracii, Deuciian- 

DORIS, .1. a drink taken at the 
door before departing. 

Dk'iit, Dycht, e. to wipe. 

Didn.v, did not. 

Dike, Dyke, a. a wall either of 
mud or stones. 

Ding, v. a. to beat; to drive. 
Dinna, do not. 

7'o Dinlic, V. n. to tremble. 

Dird, a, a stroke. 

Dirdum, s. an uproar. 

Dirk, a dagger. 

7'o Dirle, V. a. to tingle. 

Diui., a. a vibration. 

Dirt, a. exoremeut. 

Diktin, adj'. moan; shabby; oon- 
tmnptible. 

Dlsna, Doicsna, docs not. 
Disjasket, pari. pa. having a de¬ 
jected or downcast look. 

7 o Disi*araok, V. n. to despise on 
account of want of muk. 

To Disrucnisu, V. a. to dlsfur- 
nish. 

Div, V. a. do. T div, I do. 

Divict, Difeat, Divot, a. a thin 
oblong turf used for covering 
Cottages and mud walls. 

Dizen, a. dozen. 

Dooiiticr, DoiiauTYR. a. daughter. 
Dooickn, Doiucn, 0. tlie dookj an 
herb. 
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)DY, Daddit, adj. destitute of 

Dms; bald. 

iGiT, adj, stubborn. 

tf, V, n, doing. 

Dorr, s. a fool; a numskull. 

a schoolmaster: a 
contemptuous 
name for a clergyman. 

Doknakt, adj. stupid 
Dooc^ Duck, «. a strong ZS'e 
cloth used for sails, etcf 

"• •“ to 

Doof.s. a Stupid silly feUow. 

S ’• *'“'™“pig,™. 

^d?c°k°'’“°“*’’-”'tob.lli»il« 

grief; sorrow. 

Dook, Doun, «. down. 

Doot, s. doubt. 

DoRt, s. pet 
^oDoET,«.B.to pet 
Dorty, adj. pettish. 
owar, become stupid from 

Douce, Douse, ,. sedate; quiet 

Douf, Dole, ,. destitute of cou- 

“a5. todegu.,,, 

dSS sedate. 

ro D^’«^» “°^5^®*roke. 

To Dow V B “ pigeon. 

3^0WOATE,DUKET,a.adove00t. 


Downcome, adj. the act of de¬ 
scending. 

Dowy, Dowie, adj. duU; down¬ 
cast ; sorrowful. 

To Drable, Draible, F. 0 . to 
slabber; to befoul. ° 

Draff, s. the refuse of grain after 
being distilled or brewed 

Dragon,*, a paper kite. 
P®«aigle,p. a. to bespatter. 

^"‘^finarawstate ® 

Drap, *. a drop. 

Di^VE, 3 . a drove of cattle. 

DK»rw‘;Tr'!““%- 

“*■ 'tofi todi- 

Dmi,'' * 

VO Drouk, e. 0 . to drench. 

Droic, 3 . a dwarf, 

Cu; 

Dub, 3 . a small pool of water 
Duke, *, a duck. 

Dum, 3 . grief. 

veDuLE,u.B. to grieve 

TU Tv__ 


wvu, 

sS^HS™' 

I DiJSt, a tumult. 

I Sn ® 
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DwrNiNo, s. a declining consump- 
To Dwi'me, a. to pine. 


E 

Katin, a. an eagle. 

7o Latin, Ykahn, ti. to coagulate. 
Lasing, a. pi. the oaves of a house. 
]'>asti.in, (idj. easterly. 

Lull, (i(/j. slialloTv. 

J'lic, ». an oyo. 

Licn, s. pi. the eyes. 

Lic-iS wi' KT, tidj. agreeable or pleas¬ 
ing to tlio sight. 

Eicniii, ad), dull; lonely. 
Li’'ri':nincNi), adv. afterwards. 
Lidicnt, (idj. (liligont; intlustrious. 
K'K, Ekk, a<lj. an addition. 

7o Imiv, V. V. to add to anything. 
Li/.ia., a. a hot ember. 

I'.i.tincK, Li.nucic, a. elbow. 

I'll.I), adj. old. 

f'ji.icvr.N-Jloiiits, a. a limclieon. 
Li.iiicit.s, a. pi. the iiK'inliers of the 
lurlc-session ninoug Presby¬ 
terians. 

Li.s, ado. already. 

J'li-SYN, J'Iksiiyn, a. an awl. 

I'll.VIvS, a. ])l. faii'ies, 

Eiavano, Li.nwani), a. a rod for 
^ ineasuring, an oil in length. 
Lmiiho’, a. Ldinlnirgh. 

.LmiciiANr, a. emmald. 

I'iNicwt’ii, I'Inkikiii, a. oiiniigh, 

Luo, I'liioir, Yi'.uo, Yicimt, e. 

earth ; soil or ground. 

7V) Luo, Yuui), V. a, to inter. 
Luooin, Yiiioin, a. iineartlnpialco. 
I'liti.m, JilAHi.ioT, a. ('iirnost. 

Luhic, a. Uiiolin or ( li'lM’e, the lan¬ 
guage of tlio Ilighlunders of 
Hoot land. 

Liiy. Liny, Liciiiic, al^). allootod 
with fear. 

T'lsu, a. a newt or llnard. 

7(» I'l rrii.., V. H. to aim at. 

7'o Lvkn, «. a. to level. 

LvknixtUW, a(0'. perpeudioular. 


Evtrly, adp. continually: con¬ 
stantly. 

Evi.ni.y, ad), equally. 

To Lxcamb, V. a. to exchange. 

To Exponk, V. n. to explain. 


F 

Fa, Fae, s. foe. 

Fa’, a. fall. 

Fail, Fale, Fjeal, s. a grassy turf; 
a sod. 

Fau.-Dtke, .I. a wall built of sods. 

To 1' AiuLY, FtcuLEY, V. n, to won¬ 
der. 

Faiunttcicl’d, a(i). freckled. 

FAT.n, Faui.io, a. a sheepfold. 

Fame, Faim, a. foam. 

Fano, p7-ef. found ; felt. 

Faiu), adj. Weel-farci, well-fa¬ 
voured ; well-looking. 

Faui.e, s. the fourth part of a thin 
cako of oat or other meal. 

FAiiKANo, Faitiiant, adj. seeming; 
Auld-fatTovd.^ sagacious; Fair- 
Jim'aud., Weel-fan-and., having 
a goodly appearance. 

7b Fascii, Fash, a. to trouble. 

FAsrmcoua, aiij. troublosoino; 
dilliinilt. 

Faiuuit, pret. fought. 

7’o Faw, Fa’, t). a. to obtain. 

Fay, a. faith. 

1‘'k, Fkic, a. wages. 

Feai.e, atlj. loyal; failhful; true. 

To Fkcut, e. o. 1. to light; ‘2. to 
toil. 

Ficok, Fkic,s. 1. quantity; numberj 
‘2. the gri'aler part. 

1'’EC It MOW, adj. weak. 

7\> Fuiq 1 ). < 1 . to hire. 

Feent, not any; not one. 

]''uii;numiin, ml/, triilingly foppish, 

h’lCEZic, ri. til twist. 

Fehiii, Fkecii, iiiterj. fy 1 

7b 1'’eiki,e, Ficui.e, f. a. to puvtrla 

7’o l''iti,ii, <al/. to kill; to murder. 

7b Ficnii, Fkn, n. ci. to sliift. 

Fnitbiu, Faihiaii, a, a woudw. 
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rElTLB ,», power; energy. 
Few, ». a possession held on 
i-»/ment of a certain yearly 
lei^ the same as a chief-rent 
in England. 

Peykie, adj. troublesome. 

To Ficke, Fyke, v. n. to be in a 
restless state. 

Fiddling, adj. trifling, although 
apparently busy. ® 

Fidging, V. n. itching. 

^'’su^ly^ V. a. to dirty or 

Filibeg, j. a kilt or short petti¬ 
coat, reaching a little way above 
tte knee-cap {patella^ and 
worn by the men in tho High- 
lands instead of breeches 
Pill, s. full. 

Fillat, Fillet, *. the flank of an 
animal. 

Filler, a, a funnel. 

To Find, Fin, r. a. to feel, 
h IREFLAUCHT, a. lightning. 

b^^’ *' part of a 

Firth, a. an estuary. 

To PissLE, V. n. to rustle. 

of the neck 

Of cattlo or sheep. 

To Fizz, v. n. to make a hissing 
noise. o 

To Flap, v. n. to flap. 

Flat, a. a floor of a house. 

Flee, a. a fly. 

Fleein, ti. a. flying, 

“''W to 
'• “• *'> 

^tciu“®’ »-P^- splin- 

”• from one 

house to another. 

Flodrish, a, blossom. 

' "'IKIE, a. a servant in livery 

TER, a. bustle; confusion. 
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To Fluther, V, n. to be in a bustle. 
Flyte, V. n. to scold. 

Poo, a. moss. 

Foison, Fusiiioun, a. strength, 
ability. 

Foisionless, adj. weak in intel¬ 
lect ; weak in body. 

Fok, a. p/. folk. 

Fool, a. a fowl. 

For, conj'. because. 

Forat, ado. forward. 

Forbearis, a. pi. ancestors, 
r ORBY, adj'. besides. 

Fore prep, priority; to the fore; 
still remaining. 

Forefoucht, Forfouchten, adl 
exhausted with lighting. 
Forg^e, FoREGAiNST,pre». op¬ 
posite. .rep 

.f okgather, V. ». to meet ac¬ 
cidentally. 

Forgie, V. a. to forgive. 

p. pa. jaded; fatigued. 
PoRNENT, prep, opposite. 

*■ ^ excursion 

to understand. 
Foul, adj. wet, rainy, 
i ouMARTE, a. a polecat. 

Fourhou^ a. tea; four o’clock 
being the old hour at whS 
that^meal was taken in early 

e^ipressive of 
the greatest contempt. 

&/";^0‘>.f-.fulirdrunk. 
or,». an entertainment given by 
before leaving 
home, or where he has been 
some time on a visit 

123 
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Jii'liiiid, lilcp n Imitc. //, oj'im/., 
ill a tiail liuniinir. 

Frit, F'i'kk, . 9 . a tutia)\r. 



To fiA, 0 Al', r. II. Ill 
liAIl, .9. Ilic Ilinlllll. 

(i A I'.li V. r;i/y. Illlrricy rif spprn'h. 

Vo (I All, I', n. til jinii,.; III iiii'i’I,. 

<; Al’.i III I NCii', ( ; Ai;i’ i;i.rNzii:, .9. a 
wallcl, l]ia( liaiiL’s liy (In' Ifins. 
such as is oficii uscil l>y bi'j^pars. 
(lAKiJ, hiAii), Went. 

7'o Oaffaw, V. 71. lan};li loml. 

(iAiMi.iNio, s. a gosling, a young 

gen ISC. 

(iAisr, .9. n glio.st. 

(lAir, tiA'n;, g. a uay ; a street. 

(i’AI'I', .9. a gnat. 

(I AM', /iiirt. pii. gnnn. 

To (I AMI, pi'cl. In gii; (o wallf, in 
II]i|iiisilinn tn rilling. 
flAMlIN, 7'. H. gning. 

Tn (lA.Nr, (1aii.\|', 7'. 71. In yawn. 

• I.VI'fs, .9. a fniil ; a silly fcilnw. 

Vn (lAl!, 11 . tn malic; tn cause; 
In fnrec. 

(lAltltlN, I', fi. inaliing. 

(Iakuiin, (I I'iK liiiN, .9. a siniill horse. 
liAUl, (I i.lt I', pci/. ii/'nmilc. 

(I A It r, ii/'( lar. 
llAitri'N, ,9. a garter. 

Vii ( I Asii, F. 71. tn (alk null'll nm! 
ciinliilnnlly ; Jicrl, insnlcnt talk¬ 
ing. 

(1 ASM (1 Annrr, a. with aiirnjccting 
niiilcr-ja w. 
tiA'tir, .9, mail. 

(Iaik v, (Iau'sv, ,9. ]iluin|>; jolly. 

(I Aren rr, mlj. stupiil. 

(lAVli.i, (i'awIi, ,9. Ihn gahln of a 
hiiiisc. 

7(1 11 AW, r. 71. In gall. 

I Ia wii, d a gnail. 

(Iawmi';, (IawiiV, a. t. fnnlish 
ga|iiMg iicrsnii. 

(lAwntr, nil), fiinli.sh ; giilily. 

(i A WN, }i7rt. n/'giiing. 


(il'.VN. iii'i N, .9. a rylM cIicitv. 

tii-.vn, (i):!:}-:. iii-in, , 9 , gmihs. 

' I i:a r. (i !■; ri'. ,9. a cliilil. 

1 'I'.nnn'', .9. the I'roji of a fiovl. 
<.ii;i:. iH'tii.^h, V,i tiiV t/ic tc 
lici'nnin iminanagealilc. 

(iF.Y, (lAY, «(//'. fnleral'le ; ]ircftv 
nuu'h. .1 1 ) 11 / a cnii- 

siilcial'lc niinilicr. 

(1 Airv, (ir.Yl.II's ill//, jircf (y wi II. 

I ii:N 1 v.iin I, nr.it; gcnlcel-lnnking , 
ncaily li'i'incil. 
tiliiiniiii', ,9. (icnrgc. 

(il'At.s, (Ivns, ,9. grass. 

tll'YI':N, (iKISIN, (JlZ/l'X, 7 ’. II. to 

liccnino leaky for want of nmi.s- 
tiirc. 

(f iniu.iC'G Aiim.F, s. noisy ronfnscil 
talk aiming a jiartw 
(linic, r. 71. tn lease ; tn taunt, 
til 1', I'. < 1 . In giyc. 

I lii N, pirf. e/■given. 

(liK, tlyyir, amj. if. 

(1 1 r'K-1 1 AFF, .9. mutual giying. 

(I'li.i.ii':, ,9. a page nr allenilant. 
(iil.l.lFFAtUi.s, . 9 , a Innl ; a silly fel¬ 
low. 

(Im.fv, , 9 . a roguish Imy or f.nlie- 
sninn girl. 

(Jii si'., .9. a ynnng salmon. 

(iim.MKit, , 9 . a ewe two years nlij. 
CiliMF, (lYlUF, .1 Uir, iiilj. slim ; ileli- 
cate; .scanty. 

(liMi'i.v, .1 iMri.Y, m/t’. scarcely. 

(tiN, cniij. if. 

tint, (iini), Gvni), ,9. a hoop. 
(iiitiu.K, . 9 . a circular plate of nial- 
leahlc iron with a liauille, for 
toasting naten brciul, etc., oyer 
a lilt'. 

'I'll (IiitN, . 9 . In grin. 
tlliiN, ,9. a snare for calching binl.s. 
(IiltN.vi.u lliiiNl':i.i„,9. a largechesl 
for hnliling meal. 

(I I'l l':, . 9 . era'Ay. 

111.Alii rr, III/;. Iie,ht ; giibly. 

I I r.viM I .It, (1 i.AMiir It, , 9 . jvipsies were 
Inrinerly .suppn.M'il capable nf 
ca.sling' a charm oyer the e\es 
nt persons, ami thus making 
them Hcn nbjeela iliffi'lcnlly 
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from what tliey really were. 
Casi the glamer o'er her, caused 
deception of sight. 

Glar, Glaur, s. mud; mire. 

In nT.ATTM Ai -__ .» . 


Gowk, s. the cuckoo. 

Gowk s-Errand, s. a fool’s errand. 
Gowl, s. a hollow between two 
hills. 


s. mua; mire. hills - 

g?eedS "’ “■ «'• «• to howl; to yoU 

n, . - , . Gowp, j. a mouthful ^ 


greedily. ° p ^ yo^- 

Gleek, V. a. to gibe. ^ ° GRisp, Grein, v. n. to long for 

p,„- j. . p , anvthinD'. 

ULEG, adj, quick of perception, 

fo Cii.Ra aj^TP r 


- N-ASAiAAlj </. U. iUDg 10 

yro^^-srGsrf”-., sSr- 

squint greeting, s. weeping. 

Glen, j. a hollow betwixt two Liiio *• overseer. 

To Glent, Glint mrt no. to ®'j.®^tmon not full grown. 

glance. ’ ’ ^ disposed to defraud; 


glance. ^ 

Gleyd, adj. squint-eyed. 
Glib-Gabbit, adj. glib-tongued, 


-7 '-.u^vocu lu ueiraua : 
to be quick at taking advan- 
tage. 

Grist, j. fee paid to a mill for 

P’rinnmnF on»* 


UOOBII, aaj. giiD-tongued. Grist . f»o -j . 

Gliff.s. a sudden fright orilarm ' ^ for 

Gluimer, V. n. to wink; to blink •’ r "f &‘‘ain. 

to twinkle. ^fAis, ^ oats with the husks 

n¥ lair ^ _• . taken off. 


to twinkle. ' 

Glisk, s. a transient view. 
Gloamin, t. twilight. 

Glock, 4 . a gulp. 

To Gloor, Glowr, V. n. to stare. 
Glour, 4. a broad stare. 

Glu, 4. a glove. 

Yo Gludder, t;, n. to work in a 
dirty manner. 

To Glunsh, e. n. to pout. 

Golach, s, a beetle of any kind 


I taken off. “ 

Grosct, Grosart, 4. agooseberiT. 

p Groue, Growe, V. n. to shiver 
Grousam, Gruesome, adj fright¬ 
ful, uncomely. ® 

a sow. People are said to be 
r humour. 

GRUTrEN,;iar<.;,a.ofcried. 

Grvce, 4. a pig. 

Gud, Gude, Gueed, adf. good 
Frequently used for the naL of 


^goldfinch. ,^oa, as Gnde forgie me, God 

Golk, Gowk, 4. the cuck«. ^forgiveme. ^ ^ 

stupid fellow. ’ “■ G^d-Broder, Gud-Brotheb, 4 

Gomrell, 4 . a stupid fellow- a p “«>'-«-Jaw. ^ ’ 

Gormand. * (1 . father. ^ 


bird 

Gormand, 4. a glutton. 

Gouf, 4 . a stroke j a blow. 
Godd, Gould, 4 . gold. 


father.-- ^ ^ ^irand- 

GuD-WiFE, 4 . 1 .awife 5 2.a]and- 


goia, 4-1 •' 

of gS?f'4’ 

G W 4.- the wild mountain a pro. 

Guhwion,,. understanding. 
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Gusehorn, Guissern, c- the giz¬ 
zard. 

Gusty, ac^'. savoury. 

Gut.sy, a«y'. gluttonous. 

To Gutt’er, V. n. to do anything 
in a dirty manner. 

Ouri'Kus, s. pi. mire ; mud ; dirt. 

Gurry, adj. gro.ss ; thick—applied 
both to persons and things. 

Gvisari>, Gv.sakt, s. children ^vho 
go from door to door singing 
during tho Christmas time. 
Jla.sks are frequently used on 
such occasions. 

Gym, nr/j. neat and spruce. 

7V) Gy.s, i>. a. to disguise. 

G YTH, niij. fooli.sh. I'o gang gplCi 
to act ox tra vagantly or foolish ly. 


II 

ffA’, *. a hall. 

IfAAEi.ANO, Haeun, adl. half- 
grown. 

IfAAn, s. a fog; n chill easterly 
wind. 

7’o IfAHHER, i>. «. to atutfor. 

Ha-IIihi.e, a. a largo familj’ Rihlo. 

If Aiuii.E, a. a scrape ; a porpliixity. 

11 Ai'K,,?. acho[) in the hands or feet. 

To 11AE, V, to have'. 

IfAK, t>. n. to offer anything. 

Haein, a. having. 

Uaena, havi> not. 

llAt.K-Miciia-MAitniAnir, a ohin- 
deslino inarriagn. From the 
price jiaid, viz. a inerk. 

llAi'Err, a. tin' side of the head. 

7o llAn, t>. ti. to h('w wooil. 

II AOAii.to, a. coarse tahle-Iinen. 

J1 Aoiilir, a. a kind of firearms 
used soon afU'r tho discoveiY 
of giiiipow'lor. 

llArntitcs, IlAdom, a. a pudding 
made of a lamb's maw, lun^t^, 
hearl, ainl liver, mix«'il with 
suet., onions, sail, P''l>l«u', and 
oatmeal, and boilou iu tho 
slpuinoh of a sheep. 


H Aii^OME, «c^’. wholesome; health¬ 
ful. 

To IIain, Hane, V. a. to spare ; 
to save. 

FTaiu-Moiild, s. tho mould whioh 
appears oii broad. Ilair-j vme, 
lio,ar-frost. 

IIair.st, 5. harvest. 

II.AiiiuMsiv ARUM, odj. harebrained. 
Io IIai.i>, V. a. to hold ; to coa.se. 
llAi/tt, Haii.!.., adj. wliolo ; uu- 
brok(>n. 

IIai.e-Marrow, a husband or 
wife. 

IlAI,I,.ACll’i>, IlAI.r..\KET, adj. 
crazy , boisterous ; extremely 
frolicsome. 

IfAi.i.ANsiiAKlCR, a. a sturdy beg¬ 
gar ; a per.son of shabby appear¬ 
ance. 

llAi.r,A,v,I[Ai,r,ON, IlAi.r.oNi), TlAt,- 
i.iN, s. a mud wall in cottages, 
extending from the front back¬ 
wards, to shelter tho interior of 
the hou.se from tho draft of tho 
door when open. 

Mai.lowic’kn, a. tho ovouiug before 
Allhallows. 

IIai.uokit, giddy; harebrained. 
IlAi.t.ocK, s. a thoughtless, giddy 
girl. 

irAi.a, IIawsic, a. tho ueck. 

IIai.y, adj. holy. 

Mame, llAtM, .s', home. 
llAMEt.Y, adj. familiar; friendly. 
llANDSicr.. a. tho first money re¬ 
ceived for goods; a gift on tho 
lir.st Monday after New Year’s 
Day. 

Uandski.-Monuay, a. the first 
Monday of tho new year. 

Hank, a. a coil. 

IIan'I'i.e, , 1 . a con.siderahio numher. 
To Hai’, fi. (I. to covi'f; to conceal. 
11.U‘-S i ei‘-an'-1,oiii*, V. a. to lioi>, 
step, and leap. 

IlARiOAi.n.s, «. tho pluck of an 
animal. 

IfARN, a. coarse linen olulh lundc 
from tho tow-hards, 
j 1IAKNU.S, i. brains. 
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iSJi, s. a sloven. 
ssocK, Hassick, s. a besom; 
' large round turf used as a 
eat. 

HATE, Hait, Raid, s. a wbit; an 
atom; the smallest bit of anv- 

thing. Fient a haid kae I i’tie 

house,! have not a particle of 
anything in the house. 

Hatuer, Heather, ». heath. 

Hawch, Haucii, a. low- 
Jying flat ground. 

To Haup, V. n. to turn to the 
Mght, applied to horses in the 
yoke. He will neither haup nor 
wind, he will neither turn to the 
right nor left; a stubborn man. 

Yo Havers, n.n. to talk foolishly. 

Yo Hawgh V ». to force up 
phlegm ; to hawk. ^ 

Ha WRIT, adj. having a white face 
applied to cattle. 

Hawse, s, the throat. 

heS""’ 

Hearty, adj. cheerful; liberal. 

Uech, t. an exclamation. 

He^, ,. a rack for catUe. 

^0 Heckle, u. a. to dress flax: to 

examine with severity 
Hkgh-Hey, Heigh-How, an in- 

& *• health I in health. 

^th meshes of a small siza 

wohasiisedb7poaohe«I ^ 


Hksp, s. a cI.^sp; a look. 

Het, adj. hot 
Hetful, adj. hot; fiery. 
Het-Pint, s. a hot beverage ear¬ 
ned by persons to the house of 
their friends early in the morn¬ 
ing of Now Year's Day, com¬ 
posed of ale, whisky, and egirs. 

stSp. *■ “ *=”8^! 0 

Heuck-Bane, *. the hackle-bone. 
HiDDit., Hidlins, adv. secretly. 

Hilliegelkeuie, arfu. topsy-turvv 

Hilt and Hair, adj. the whole of 
anything. 

Hilter-Skilter, adv. in rapid 
succession. 

part. pa. of himself, 
^theep*^’ ** 

'I*" 

HnWr.a. to let; to engage. 
Hirple, 0 a. to walk in a 
lame or waddling manner. 
Hirsell, Hirsle, r. n. to move 

HiSr? ^he bams. 

H KiE, Hizzie, *. a housewife. 

Hissimkip, Hussyfskap, ,. Uie 
business of housewifery. 

Hit, pron. It. ' 

‘'SxS,* ‘™‘»' ” •' 

Hobbledehoy, s. a stripling. 

Hocus, a. a stupid dull felloe 

wool in itg natural condition 

HoiDirttSTT"'-. 

Si*i«*ppwio?h,X” 

°f“t '• Without 

OTer the ehoes. ^ ^0™ 
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lIiiOMANAY, nOGMKNAY, C. tllO 
liist d;i v of the j'cuv. 
lIi)GKy-JI()<ii{Y, ijl'(iOEUY-MuG- 
GKiiY, (i(/j. slovenly. 

Hoif, HoufFjS. aliaunt; aplaceof 
CDUcealmeut.; buryiug-ground. 
To Hoist, Host, Hoast, v. a. to 
cough. 

To UoLK, riouK, Howk, f. a. todig. 
lloi.i, Howit, s. a hollow or deep 
place; ooiicavo. 

Holm, IIown, s. the low level 
gi’ouud on the bank of a river. 
Hooliic, nc/j. slowly; moderately. 
Hof, Haf, 5 . a dance. 
IIoKSK-OouFER, s. a liorso-dealer. 
Ilo.sTEi.ER, 5 , an innkeeper. 
Hostii,au, Hostillakik, s. an inn. 
To Hotcii, V. n. to move the body 
by sudden jork.s. 

Hotch-Potch, g. broth made of 
Iamb cut into small pieces, ac¬ 
companied with groouB, carrots, 
turnips, green-pons. 

How, a hollow. 

Howdy, «. a midwife. 
IIowHOMitvBK, adv. howsoever. 
IIotJF, «. hope. 

IIOWTOWDY, a. a hen that lias 
never laid eggs. 

lIiritnH.scHow, a. a tumult; a 
hubbub. 

HuDaic-MuDGit, nduolandostinely. 
lIui.t.ioN, a. a sloven. 
liuMMici.-liKB, a. a drone bee. 

7'o IluNiiun, V. n. to sipint down 
UlJon one's hams. 

IIuiiOHicoN, a. a liedgeliog. 
Huiidhcs, a. tlie buttocks. 

7'o HimDi.ic, V. H. to crouch. 

To lIiHHCMt, V. n. to draw the 
body together. 

HuuuY-ScuniiY, 9 . an uproar. 

Hr, a. haste. 
llYNDUg, a, hludranoo. 

I 

I iH.EHiiT, «. the itato of be{u|t Idle. 
iKit-oii, A a great-graudohUa. 


H.k, Ilka, Ilke, adj. each; every, 
H.ka-Day, s a week-day. 
1 li.-Aff, adj. badly off. 
Ill-Dkkdy, ai/j. mischievous. 
Ili.-1'’aki), adj. ill-looking. 
Ili.-Sau’d, adj. ill-sorvod; badly 
used. 

Ill-Wilue, Ill-Willit, adj. ill- 
natured. 

Immick, s. an ant. 

To Imflkment, V. a. to fulfil. 
In-11y, ado. the inner part of the 
house. 

Inch, s, an island ; a level plain. 
Ingan, Inqin, a. onion. 

Ingle, Ingh, *. fire. 

Ingle-Nook, s, the corner of the 
fireside. 

Inlying, 3 . childbearing. 

Intill, pret. into ; denoting en¬ 
trance. 

luNE, Airn, s. iron. 

ISK! IsKiE I interj. a word used in 
calling a dog. 

Ither, pron. other. 

IziE, IzuEi., s. Isabella. 

J 

ro Jag, f. a. to job. 

.Tanict, a. Jess. 

Janty, adj. cheerful. 

.Iaf, Jawf, 3 . a spot of mud. 

Jafit, adj. bespattered with mud. 
Jaw, Jawb, a. a wave; coarse 
raillery. 

Jeddart, a. Jedburgh, a town of 
Roxburghshire. 

Jbudart-Justice, a. a legal trial 
after jpunishmout has been in* 
fiioted on tho accused. 

7'o Jicit, F. n, to move to one side. 
To JICLOUSK, F. n. to suspect. 
Jenny, «. Joss. 

JiFFiB, a. a moinout. 

JiLLicr, a. a giddy girl. 

JiMF, a, ueah slender. 

Jink, f. n. the act of one eluding 
another. 

Jo, Job, «. a sweetheart. 
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3 K, JOCKIE, s. John. 

JKTELEG, s. a clasp knife: a 
lolding knife. 

To JoGiLL, V. n. to jog; to move 
from side to side. 

Jog-Trot, s. to trot at a slow 
rate on horseback; anything 
done in a slow manner. 

u ”■ the 

body with a quick motion so as 
either to elude the sight or a 
blow. 

Joukby-Pawkry, s. trickery; 

juggling. ' ’ 

JUGG^ JoUGS, JUGGES, J. pi. a 
kind of pillory, used on the 
Bordera whereby criminals 
were fastened to a post on 
the waU, with their necks en- 
veloped-m an iron collar. 


K 

Kale, t. common oolewort. 
K-^Brose, 5 , raw meal placed 
in a basm with boUing broth 
>t, and then stirred 

all together, 

Kai^Rukt, s. stem of colewort. 
ivaim, s. a comb. 

kIt left-handed. 

ps/ra 

witha 

prymg eye. 

Kbek-Bo, ». bo-peep. 
Ke^o-Glass, t. a mirror. 

^ s head, .dcow^ the hinder- 
part of Roman’s cap. 

Sswa Waxer-Kel/ie, , the 
pmt of the waters, who, as is 
Ti garly believed, gives warn¬ 


ing of those who are to be 
drowned within the precincts 
of his beat. This is indicated 
by preternatural noises and 
lights. He is supposed to ap¬ 
pear m the form of a horse. 
Many wonderful exploits are 
attributed to the kelpie. 

Kelt, s. a salmon that has just 
spawned; a foul fish that has 
not been in salt water. 

Kemp, j. a champion. 

Kempin, t. the act of striving on 
the harvest field. 

To Ken, v. n. to know. 

Kenned, part. pa. of to know. 
Kenspeci^e, adj. having so re¬ 
markable an appearance as to be 
easily known. 

Kep, Kepp, V. a. to intercept. 

Kickshaw,,, 

new piece of finery. 

Kill, ». a kOn. 

*f ^ ,P®tiiooat extend- 

f’J.ff*® Highlanders of 
Scotland mstead of breeches. 

To Kilt, v. o. to tuck up. 

Kibwe^ « a young woman. 

Kin, a. kindred. 

Kini^ a. a violent fit of coughing 

breathfng.^’ 
KmKHosT, Kingcough, a. the 
hooping-cough. ’ 

0 Kiric, 0 . a. to carry to church 

u coffin. 

kisting, a. the act of niacin n- a 

corpseinacoffim ^ ^ ® 

p;5y?'®’^^°*®‘>f®P®rson’spro. 
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RiiriiKN, Kitcimno, .<f. 

(alci’ii to bieiul, ns inont, clioo.s(\ 
or Inittrr. 

Kith, .1. arqnalnlnnces, fiioncls. 
Kiii,ino, ,1. a kitten. 

JCrn iK, Kutock, . 1 . an immodest 

fcjiiale. 

To Krrn.r;, r.o. to litter; to tickle; 

to ])U 7 ,zl('; to perplex. 

Kirri.iK, (III/. it<’liy. 

Mitv-\V t lie common wnm. 
KN.vcKirrv, self-conceited; 

small; trilliii^r. 

Knacky, (k/J. ijuick at n reiily 
or reyi.nriee. 

Knai'imsii, (k/J. snajijiish ; tart. 
Knock^ s. u clock. 

K'noit, Noyt, .1. a sharp blow. 
l\N()\v, Knowk, Now, s. a little 
hill ; a hillock. 

Knykk, s. a hanger; a dagger; a 
eiitlasM. 

Koiiii., 3. a .small boat. 

Kow.sciiot, CtiNii.vT, 3. the ring¬ 
dove. 

I() Kiuiyn, V. ti. I0 murmur. 

Kv, Kyh, g. pi. cow.s. 

K t i.F,, 3, a strait of the si’a; a sound. 
Kynmk, 3. a kingdom. 

K'ytic, g. the belly. 

Kytiic, s. fat; big-bellied. 


L 

T/Aii, g, a stroke; a blow ; a lump. 
To J/Ainmic, r. <t. to plough. 
JjAcJlTK.ii, 3. Hie whole eggs laid 
HuecesNively by a hmi. 

To JiACK, t'. fi. (o slight. 
liAI), *. a sweetheart. 

I/Adimk., 3. a boy, or young man. 
IiAnic, Laiii, 3. a load. 

TiAiih, l/KAn, 8, a mill course. 
TiAIor, liAVIc, g. the rest. 

IiAir, l/AicK, 8. a loaf. 

IiAioit, liAviuiK, iiilj. low; (!at. 
IiAiMo, fjAuiiic, 3. a pei’soii of su¬ 
perior rank ; a landholder, under 
tbo degree of a knight or squire. 


I.Aiuiisnip, ,s. a landed e.state. 
Laitii, adj. reluctant; unwilling. 
IiArriii.ow, adj. bashful. 

Jo T,AMR, to yeiin. 

IjAAiMiri;, IjAMRi'Ut, ,s, amber. 
l^ammer heodg and red tin-ead, 
when together, were .supposed 
to bo .a charm rvith power to 
repel witchery in former times. 
L.VMi’Kit, s. a tall woman. 

Ij.ami’KT, I.KMri'.T, i. the limpet, a 
teslaceoim .shelllish which ad¬ 
heres to rocks. 

I,ani>, g. a house consisting of 
sevmal .stories, generally in¬ 
cluding separate dwellings. 
Land o’ tiik Leai., shito of the 
bles.sed; heaven. 

IiANo-Lori'Ku, s. a person who 
shift.s frequentlj' from one place 
of tlie Country to another. 

Lane, adj. nlono; lone. 

TiANKi.y, adj. lonely. 
liANicsoME, ailj. lonesome. 

Jo JjANo, t). n. to loug ; to weary; 
to think long. 

LANa-NKiiiT, adj. long-nosed or 
long-hilled. 

TiAno-Kin, adr. at lenglh. 
iiANOsuM, adj. slow; tedious, 
IiANtiSYNic, a</i\ long ago. 
LANo-'roNaiiKD, adj. babbling; 

given to tell secrets. 

Lai*, pref. leaped. 

T.Ari’ouKii, part. pa. coagulated. 
I'Aiti':, Lkiu'., ,>t. learning. 

Jo Lauic, Lekic, u. to teach; to 
h'lirii. 

IiAuicK, Laviuh'k, 3 . a lark. 
liA.ss, 3 . a sweetheart; 11 voiing 
woman. ® 

7'() Lat, f>. (T. to permit; to suffer; 

to la(-(>f, to lot alone. 

Lawin, Lawino, j». a tavern hill; 
money subscrihod or paid for 
drink. 

IiAW, 3 . a conical hill. 
l.EA, g. ]>as|.un< land not ploughi d. 
IdCA-IiANo, adj. livcloug; tedious; 
long ill passing. 

2'o Luathkii, v, a. to Inab ; to flog. 
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DDiE, Leddt, s. lady, 

E, adj. lonely; fallow land. 

—E, s. a lie. 

Leesome, adJ, pleasant. 
Leeze-Me, Leese-Me, dear is to 
me-expressive of strong affec¬ 
tion or lovo, 

To Leg, v. n. to run. 

Leg-Bail, s. to run off. 

Leglin, Laiglik, 5 . a niilk-pail. 

T Luid, s. asong; alay. 

Leif, adj. willing. ^ 

Leii., Leele, Lele, adj. lawful; 

right. ’ 

Leisch, s. a lash ; a thong. 
Leister, Lister, 5 . a Vonged 
instniment for striking fish 
generally used by poachers. ' 
jo Len, V. a. to lend. 

To Let-Be, V. n. to let alone. 
Leuch, LEU 6 H,;,re<. laughed. 

u. n. to court; to 
make love. ’ 

Levin, s. lightning. 

Lew-Warme, adj. tepid. 

Liart, Lyart, adj. having grey 

hairs intermixed. ^ ^ 
Lighter Lichtare, ^arf. bo. de¬ 
livered of a chOd. ^ 

Lights, s.pl. the lungs. 

T Tw ^ teat 

noise of 

ton|ue8; a deal of idle or noisy 
Likand, part, pleasing. 

Lilt, *. a cheerful air. 

0 Lilt, v. n. to sing cheerfullv 
’ lively music. ^ ^ 

* ®®sical instru- 

vas in the form of a flageolet 

terminating below in a S of 
trumpet-shaped mouth. 

Ln^, a scoundrel ■ 

^ a woman of loose manners ’ 
'JjjLnr,* a cataract; a water- 


To Link, v. a. to trot or walk 
smartly. 

Links, s. pf. sandy barren ground. 
Lintie, s. the grey linnet. 

To Lippen, V. n. to expect; to 
place confidence in. 

Lippie, s. the fourth part of a peck. 
Lisk, Leesk, s. the groin. 

Lister, j. a fishing spear. 

To Lithe, v. a. to thicken; to 
render mellow; to soften. 
Littleane, s. a child. 

Loan, Lone, Loaning, s. an open¬ 
ing between fields of corn; lane • 
a narrow enclosed way. ' 
Loch, Lough, #. a lake. 

Lock, Loake, s. a small quantity. 
Logie, ^llogie, s. a vacuity in 
akiln for producing a draft of air. 
LO.ME, Loom, (pronounced LuTtie.) 
s. a utensil of any kind. 

down the body; to make obei¬ 
sance. 

"‘“ondS."' “ “*■“«»■> »f 

^ve!^*’ I-UVE, V. a. to 

•Ko'as"*' 

ro Louhder, u. a. to beat severelv 
LouN0iT,y,ar<.^a. beaten. ^ 
jo Loup, p. n. to leap ; to snrinc 

JOD^. or flight of Steps^ s 

Low, s. a flame. 

Lozen,s. apaneofglass 

person who makes a bargain. 
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l.l rs"MI'. Wollliy ,.f 

l.'V. .1 ; ill in ,111 

1-' ' I . I ' ll . I I Ml, I, .Ml]., .S’, llir 
piiin >-i 111 .' h.ilnl. 
i<I '1 li'‘ i-nr. 

s. 11 hiii;il] (]fv|i 

f"!' tiH'al (If (irii)l;. Iii.ni.i 

»*f si :i Vi'S in I In* in;in 11 « r < •! ji f uI •, 
illi I'li'iif IM I'It tin‘f't 1 oi'ii- 

,kl>ly ;i I>I > v<- I he n: h- r-.. 

I r M. I. r M 11. . 1 . ;i rli 1 lllllf V. 

J Hi VI 1 ln' i-liiiiiiii'V -l< 

I'l Ni'll, :i l.iti'c |tirri' <>f miiv 
tiiinr. i>Mtlirul;irly nitplirU to 
f -' ‘iin l liiiij^ TMl.i 1 ilo, 

I I i:i , .s’. I 111' ii'Mi-r (if ;i (M\v. 

Li si v, I/-/;, ln’iiiilifiil ; pliMisjUil ; 

' ‘f ll|'ri->'ii |i]i> iii:i II li»T:-. 

Lvviii IIm i i .•(. j:ii'y Imirti <M) 

1 ill' r||i . Km. 



M \, At AV, M .\f, nil). Mimi' in nuiii* 

I "'I'. 

,v a all, iilicnl'ii 

pImI.I, 

M A iKii':, ». Miijnliilmii'. 

/ <1 M Al , I’. (/ III till','ll,, 

M Mil IS, n. a |ii'i i| iiisll 
M A Ml ii'N, ,f. Mafiiiiiiii| ; I till ilavit, 

M AiMi' N, H. nil insl ni nil'll I (mnii'il v 
n,'>i'ii fur |ii'lii'iiiliii|^ i.liilii |ir[- 
niini'rn, iiiniiliir in ilii I'nnsl i iii'- 
liiin In till' l''|■l■l|l■ll I'liilliiliiii'. 
Maik, h. a I'linl. wnnl fur n liulf- 
lM'nn'^■. 

Mam, h. trilnili'. Illiirl,- Mnil, a 
lux piiiil III fii'oliniilai'M liy 
lii'liliilil iilnl (I'lllinis fur llin 

iM’i'iirily Ilf tlii'ir |iiii|ii'rl V. 
Maii.an, Maii.imi, Mai.inm, g. ii 

fill III. 

Mam. rnicK, mlj. willinul, piiyiii); 
ri'iil. 

Main, «. innaii, 

M AININM, «(//. tllli|infMf(. 

Mainh, 0 , llio I'lili'f farm of tui 


(''■1 11 '', 1 ' 111 lally llnil Axliirh .si 
sM "'ll. 1 1,1 I In' iintn.'-ii'ii. 

M M--!, .1.,';. ni'i^l. 

M ' -I I i:, :i i:iii.l|,,r,I ; a ilr,vi^na- 
ti-'ii r;i\t'n In I In' nl,ins! si.ni oi ii 
t'.ii " 11 . 

M VI 1^11\, 11 I'lir I'. 

M VMMir. a rliiKlish tcrin fnr 

lih't ImT. 

Max. a va^,'-;i]; a luistiami; a 
iu;i li' si I'VMii I. 

M vx. M Al N. nii.r. r. iiiU!il. 

M .VXI'",. .I. lanii'nlalii'ii, 

M AM.I i;. a I'ali'inli'i'. 

/■'> 'Mam.i.i, r. Id i-a’i'inliT 
lilii'ii nr "lln'r I'lntln s, 

■M WSK, .t. ft liar.^iiiia;:i' InUl.xi', llio 
li'iiiM' "f a IIIini-'li r. 

I'l Maxswi m;, M 1 N.swi iii, r. U' 

I'l'ljllVl'. 

/" M.wr, Maim-, n. ti. to sinni- 
nii'r. 

M Ai.iiii-, a laniliiiail;, 

M Miiv, M 1 i:k, ft pnuinl I'f lliii ly- 
I vv " nil in’i'.s. 

M viiK. Miniv, lilt), iliirti. 

MAiiiniw , ,v. I) v'iiin|iftniiin ; ii iimr- 

I in.I |ia li lic'l'. 

M A liin 1 \\ I I ss, fill). Iilftli'lili'.s.s. 

iMaki, MaimI'-, Nl.Miir, a i-iivv 
nr nv Kilti'il fnr vvinli'i s ii.sn. 

To Mask, v. n. tn rauli in a lii'l ; 
In infii.si', 

M Ai'K, a niajnrnl. 

M AMKIN, ft llftl i'. 

M Al'Htllt, inf/. Iiii'llnw’. 

M AI'VIII K.s.s, M Al'l'llU.IC.S}», mlj. 

fi'i'lili'; ininiivi'. 

Maw, ft Si'll (',1111. 

Mawkish, m/y'. apii illoss ; netinu- 
li’sH ; slow. 

M A w'l', s. niftit. 

M AY, ft niiiiil; ft virgin. 

M Ii |>K, ft lili'ftilnw, 

Mi'.iki.ic, Mkivyi,, JliniKi.n, a<ij. 
Ki'i'iit. 

Mii.i.t, A. ft niitul. 

Mi'i.r, f. mill. 

M KNii.s,nlniumumt. 

'To Miisr, MnANit, Mkvni.:, n. a. to 
iM'inv'iiii. 
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ENSK, Mense, c, dignity of de¬ 
meanour; discretion. 

ENSKFUL, adj. manly; moderate; 
discreet; mannerly. 

Meue, s. a boundary; a limit; the 
sea. 

Merk, s, an ancient Scottish silver 
coin, value thirteen shillings 
and fourpence Scotch money, 
or thirteen pence and one-third 
of a penny sterling. 

Merle, s. a blackbird. 
IIeruy-Begotten, t. an illegiti¬ 
mate child. 

Mekry-Danceks, 3 . the Aurora 
Borealis. 

Mes. *. mass. Mes or Mass John, 
a name of derision for a parish 
minister. 

Messan, s- a small mongrel dog. 
Met, Mett, j. measure. 

Mevis, s. a thrush. 

^^haugMy^”^’ 

Mick, s. Michael. 

Midden, s. a dunghill. 

Milk-Syth, f. a milk strainer. 
M^L^ MuL^ s. a snuff-boK made 
of a horn. 

Mill-Lade, Mill-Lead, ». a mill- 
course. 

Mim, ad/ prim; demure; prudish. 
Minhi^ Minnt, s. mother. 

Mmc^TER, s,misfortune; mis- 
recognise 

" •« «• 
ittens, s. pi, woollen gloves. 


Mixtie-Maxtie, adj. in a state ol 
confusion. 

To Moderate, v. n. to preside in 
an ecclesiastical court. 
Moderator, s. he who presides 
in an ecclesiastical court. 
Modywart, MoDEWORT,s.a mole. 

Molligrant,Molligruijs,. whin¬ 
ing, complaining. 

Mony, adj. many. 

To Mool, V. a. to crumble. 

Morn, Morne, s. to-morrow. The 
morn, to-morrow. 

To Mortify, v. a. to give in mort¬ 
main. 

Moss-troopers, s. banditti. 
Motherwit, s. common sense. 
Mow, s. the mouth. 

To Muck, v. a. to carry out dung. 
To Muddle, u. to be busy 
without making progress at a 
trifling work. 

To Mudge, 0 . n. to stir; to budgo 
Muir, s. a heath. ° 

Mulin, Mulock, s. a crumb. 
Multure, Moutur, s. the fee for 
grinding corn. 

Munds, Muns, s. the mouth. 
Murrion, Murreon, s. a helmet 
MurcH, s. a cap for a female. 
Mutchkin, s. an English pint 
My-Certe, by my faith. ^ 
Myschancy, adj. unlucky. 

Myseli^ s. myself. 


N 


Na, Nae, adv. no'; not. 

;Na, Ne, conj. neither; nor. 
Nachet, Nacket, s. an insignifi- 
^nt person. A littlenaeket, one 

of very diminutive size. 

JN^G, s. a stallion; a riding horsa 

Naiprie, table linen. 

W, Nannie,,. Agnes. 

Mane, adj. no; none. 

»• nothing. 

^aysat, s. a refusal. ^ 

Mear-Gawn, Near-be-Gawn 

adj. niggardly. ™' 
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s. tijo bill of Hj fowl, 
Nekbors, s. neighbours. 
Neer-do-weie, s. a uovcr-cJo- 

well. 

Neffit, s. a pigmy ; a very dimi- 
nutivo thing. 

T’o Neiffer, Niffer, r. a. to cx- 
ciiange. 

Nisipce, 5 . a granddangliter. 
Nkirs, s. /jf. tlic kidneys. 

Neist, Nie.st, next ; nearest. 
Neive, Neif, s. tlie fist. 

Nevew, Nevo, Nevow, j, a 
nephew. 

Newfangled, fond of new things 
or persons. ° 

To NicitER, V. n. to neigh : a loud 
coarse laugh. 

Nit.iiT, s. night. T/ie nicht. to¬ 
night. 

Niciitfa, s. twilight. 

Nick-Nack, s. a gim-crack ; small 
wares. 

Nip, s. a small bit of anything. 

/o Nip, t). a. to carry off cleverly; 
to pinch. 

Nippit, culj. niggardly 
No, ada. not. 

Noil, s. a knob. 

Nociit, s. nothing. 

Nolt, Nout, s. black catde : a 
stupid vulgar fellow. 

Noo, s. now; at the present. 

Nor, conj. than. 

Noklan, Norland, adj, bolong- 
ing to the north country. 

Noitrs.s, s. nurse. 

Nou-niicn, Nowtiiir, conj. noitlior. 
bi uiKjS. the corner. 


0 


Oe, Ove, s. a grandson. 

Oercosiic, Ouucomk, a. the over- 

Jllll.s. 

fliioN 1 interj. alas! 
OMNE-OATiiunuM, a. a miscella¬ 
neous oolleotion; an incongruous 

inau. 


Onco.uf, a fall of rain or snow 
Ongoings, s. 2)1. procedure. 
O.N’KENO, port. adj. unknown. 
O.N.STEAD, s. the building on a farm, 
O.w, adj. anj'. 

Oo, s. wool. 

OORIE, OcRIE, OwRIE, adj. cliill ; 
bleak; having the sensation of 
cold. 

Or., conj. lest; than. 

Ok, ado. before, as Or thin, before 
this time ; rather than. Or than, 
before then. 

Orrow, Ora, adj. unmatched: 
not used. 

Orrows, a. p], supernumerary 
.article.s. 

O.sTi.KiR, Ostler, s. an innkeeper. 
Ormit, Otiiicre, Odyr, adj. other. 
OuEU, 2>rep. over. 

Oui.K, Owi.K, i. a week. 

Our, Oi.Ric, Ouer, Owre, prep, 
over, bej’ond; denoting excess. 
OURQAE, OuRGANo, V. a. to over¬ 
run ; exceed ; to surpa.ss. 
Oim-RAUonT, pret. overtook. 

To OuRSET, V. a. to overcome; to 
overpower. 

OuRTii.L, prep, above ; beyond. 
OusEN, s. oxen. 
t)UT-AiioUT, ado. out of doors. 
OUTIIRKAKINO, OUTBREKIN, S. 

eruption of the skin. 

Out-Hy, adv. out of doors ; abroad. 
Outfall, a. a contention. 

OuTGAiT, Outgate, s. a w.ay of 
egress; escape from any kind of 
hard.sliip. 

OuTGANE, part. pa. elapsed. 
Outlay, s. expenditure. 

OuT-OuR, OuT-OwRE, adv. over. 
OuTsiior, a. a projection. 
OuTSPKCKLB, a. a laughing-stock. 
Outspoken, a. free of speech; 
Undisguised in conversation or 
opinion. 

OuTSTRiKiNO, a. an eruption. 
Outwailk, Outwylk, a, the re¬ 
fuse. 

To OuTWAiR, V. a. to expend. 
OunviTH, prep, without; on the 
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outer side or exterior; outwards • 
out from. ’ 

VERLY, adi, careless. 

WKLY, ac^. weekly. 

OxTAR, Oxter, j. tho armpiL 


Packman, s. a pedlar. 
Paddock-Stool, s. a toad-stool 
agaricus in general. 

Pafple, i. a small landed estate. 
Paffleb, s. a farmer of a small 

vSt8>tO* 

To Paik, V. a. to beat; to drub. 

1 AiKER, j. a causey-paiker, a street- 

WfirlK6r» 

Pailin, Pailisg, t. a fence of 
stakes. 

Painches, j. tripe. 

Pa^ver, s. idle talk. 

■* °. to make an incision 

in cheese to try its quality. 
fALLACH, $. a porpoise; a lusty 
person. •' 

P^D, j. a pledge. 

Pa^^’ with oatmeal. 

pa^l, s. one brought to the bar 
of a court for trial. 

8- 

Pape, P aif, g . the pope, 

Papejay, Papimgay, g. a parrot 
Pabitch, Parritch, a. hasty-pud- 

?oSer 

*• ®“>iel coal 
which burns clearly. 

CTah^’ a. the common edible 



ui pm, 

«•» Stick where, 
away 

tte^a^h which adheres to hj 


PAirK,a.art; wile. 

PADKY,a<f;. sly; artful. 

Pawmie, a. a stroke on the band 
with the ferula. 

Pawn, a. a narrow curtain fixed to 
the roof or bottom part of a bed 
Pay, a. a dnibbing. 

Pays-Eggs, g. pi. eggs boiled in 
o^e of various colours, and 
gi ven to children to amuse them- 
selves during Easter. 

Pearie, a. a pegtop in the shape 
of a pear. ^ 

Pearlin, a. a species of thread lace. 

to pant. 

*• A place of strength ; 
a Border tower. ° ’ 

Po Peenge, Pixge, t>. n. to whine; 
to complain. ’ 

Peesweip, Peeweip, a. the lap¬ 
wing. 1^ 

Peg, a. a stroke. 

.ffruS"™'"-"-*"'"” 

'■ ““ ■ 
Pend, a. an archway. 

^3 *■ ‘ ■"*“ pi“» 

^®^^™-Brtdal, Pennt-Wed- 
WNG, a. a wedding at which 
hose who attend pay ZTey 
for their entertainment. ^ 

smfs’ ti. fl. the mournful 
so^d emitted by birds. 

Philibeg, a. See Filibeg. 

Pibroch, a. a Highland air of . 

martial character. * 

PiCK^ PucKLE, a. a grain of 

Pia Pto quantityf 
Pigs, Pyoa ?“‘then vessel. 
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Pii/ic. )•. a. to pilfrr. 

To Pixfii.ro, r. a. to labour witli 
assiduity. 

To Pink, r. n. to glimmer with 
the eyes half contracted. 
PiNNEH, s. a female head-di ’OSS, 
witli long lappets pinned to 
tho temples and ronchiug to 
the bo.som, where tlicy were 
fastened. 

PtliN, ,<?. a reed or quill. To vind 
him a pirn, to make him roiieut 
of what lie has done. 

Pit AND Gali.ow.s, an ancient 
baronial privilege, by which 
they bad on their ground a pit 
to drown womon and a gallow.s 
to hang men. 

Pi.ACK, I’l.AK, s. a small copper 
coin formerly in use, the value 
of the third part of a penny 
sterling. 

Pi.AcKi.Ks.s, adj. moneyless. 

PPAii), .?. an outer covering, of .an 

oblong square shape, of different 

coloured stripes, worn by the 
llighlauder.s. I 

Pi.aii)i:n, Pi.aioino, s. coarse 
twi'ided woollen cloth. 
Pi.AtNsT'ONiis, s. pi. tho pavement 
or thigs. 

To Pi.Asii, V. n. to make a noise 
by the (lashing of water. 

To J’r.AT, PiACT, V. a. to plait. 
Pi.AYFAin, s. a toy. 

Pi.lev, PnicYK, s. a debate; a quar¬ 
rel. 

7’o Pi.K.visii, Pi.enys, n. a. to fur¬ 
nish a house. 

Pi.KNi,SUING, s. pi. household fur¬ 
niture. 

Pi.kugii, Pr.EiJoii, . 1 . a [dough. 
Pi.KiKin-nANG, s. as much land as 
can be tilled by means of asinglo 
plough. 

Pi.iHKiic, , 1 . a mischievous trick. 
Pi.oy, .S', a luirinloss frolic. 

'To Pl.t IT, V. (7. to Hcaid. 

J’l.oiiKic, Pl.tiiiK, n. a piinplo. 
PuiUKiic-li’Acicij, u<y. iiaving a 
pimpled face. 


To Pi.ouTKn, p. a. to make a noise 
among water. 

Fluffy, adJ. flabby; chubby. 
Plilmb-Dames, s. a Damascene 
plum. 

Plumf, adj. a heavy shower of 
rain without wind. 

Plunk, v. «. the sound made by a 
stiuie or olhersiibstanco thrown 
into water. 

Ply, .t. a plait; a fold. 

PoDLiE, s. (ho fry of the coal fish. 
'Jo PoiNir, Poyni), V. a. to distiain. 
I’oLicY, Poi.t.EUE, s. a demesne. 
PoouTiTtr, s. poverty. 

PouKiNOEK, s. a small round 
eartlienware jug with a handle. 
PouTiONicii, s. a person who pos¬ 
sesses part of a [iroperty which 
has been divided among co¬ 
heirs. 

Po,SE, Pots, Poise, s. hidden 
treasure. 

PouitiN, s. a small quantity of 
anything liquid. 

Pout, s. a young fowl. 

To Pou'i’, PouTEN, V. n. to poke or 
stir with a long pole or slick. 
Pow, 5. tho liead. 

7o PitEE, t>. a. to taste. 
PitEEN-don, s. a [lin-cusliion. 
PUKIN, PitiN, .1. a pin. 

PuF-sEuvHs, ,<i.pl. s[iectnclos which 
magnify but little. 

Pkktty, adj. having a handsome 
face. 

Pkickmadajnty, s. a person who 
is finical in dress or carriage, 
particularly a small person. 
PuiDKEow, adj. proud ; conceited. 
'To PuKj, V. n. to haggle; to Iwat 
down in price. 

To PitiNK, ii. a. to deck; to prick. 
7 ’oPimnkle,i'.m. to thrill; to tingle. 
PiiooimATOu, .1. a barrister or 
advocate. 

PiioG, PitomiE, .1. a shar|i point. 
Pitou, s. an object placed up to be 
aimed at. 

To tbioi'oNK., 7'. a. to propose. 
PiiosuECT, s. a telescope. 
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lovosT, i. tile mayor of a royal 
burgh. 

. jbuc-Hous^ j, a tavern or inn 
PUDDENFILLEB, S. a glutton. 

PoiR, Pure, adj. poor. 

PciRLiE, adj. humbly; unweU. 

Po Punch, v. a. to jog with the 
elbow. 

Purpose-LIKE, adj. seemingly 
well qualifiedfor anything; well 

ClcLCl* 

To PuT-tJpoN, to impose upon; 
to take advantage of another’s 
weakness. 

To Put, v. n. to throw a heavy 
stone with the hand raised over 
the head. 

Putting-Stone, s, a heavy stone 
used in the game of putting. 
Pyat, Pyot, s, a magpie. 

1 YGs, s.pl, crockery ware; earth- 


E 


Q 


S. a 

small shallow drinking cun 
made of wood or silver, with 
two ears. ’ 

Queet, Cute, «, the ankle. 

Quey, ». a two-year-old cow. 

•• * 

which; who 

^ ®o»nd 

like the wings of a partridge or 

grouse in the act of flying ^ 

guwTBED QoHiTTBmj^aweasel 


Ea, Rae, s. a roe deer. 

Eache, s. a lurcher, or dog that 
nncls and pursues his prey bv 
the scent. p J J- 

Eack, 5. ^ shelved fr.ame fixed to 
the wall for holding plates. 
Eackle-Handed, adj. careless; 
rash. ’ 

Ead^ Eaid, s. an invasion; a 
violent attack. ’ 

Eau^ a. a single carrying of a 
thing from one place to another. 
jo xtAn^ V. n. to jest. 

Eaip, a, a rope. 

Raised, a<^. excited; maddened. 
tiAivEL, s. a rail. 

Ramfeezled, part. adi. ex- 
hausted, fatigued. *' ^ 

Rah^r, a. a ramrod. 

Po Ravage, v. n. to prance 
about in a furious manner as 
exemplified in passion. * 

fim, ®“^®«'V 0 «rs to obtain 
Eamdy, adj. quarrelsome. 

E^egyrne, s. the ancient name 
Ike little figure made 
kandful of grain in 

RaPIjACH, Raplopw o 

Easch, a rush. 

rath, ady. strange or savage in 
Eawan, Rotten, s. a rat. 
fn™ *■ by men 

Wrlymadeofgrey/JyTd 

Baun, Bawn, s. roe of a fish. 
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Ratcle, adj. rasln. 

To Rave, v. a. to plunder by vio¬ 
lence. 

Raw, adj. damp; cbill. 

Raw, s. a row or rank. 

To RviX, V. n. to extern! the limbs; 

to stretch them. 

Ray, Ree, adj. mad; wild. 

Ream, Reymk., s. cream. 
Reami.xg-Fui.e, adj. full to the 
lip or brim. 

Ricaver, robber. 

IvEiiAi.D, s. a low contemptible 
fellow. 

To Reuut, V. a. to repulse. 

Red, s. riddance. 

To ItEi), Ri';i)e, V. cu to counsel ; to 
di.scntaiigle. 

Reddin-Steaik, s. tho blow 
which persons frequently re¬ 
ceive on attem]i 1 .itig to separate 
tho.so who are ligliling. 

To Red-Up, part. adj. to put in 
ord(U’. 

Rkd-Wud, adj. in a violent pas¬ 
sion ; furious. 

Reek, Reik, s. smoke. 

Reei., j. a Scottish dance gene¬ 
rally performed by two males 
and two female.s. 

Rr.ici.-llAM., adj. topsy-turvy. 

To Reese, v. a. to extol. 

Reif, Refe, s. tho itch. 

ItEiKtF., adj, smoky. 

To Reik-out, V. a. to fit out or 
dress out. 

To Rki.st, V. a. to dry by expo.suro 
to tho heat of tho sun, or in a 
chimney. 

To Reno, R<ng, v. n. to reign. 

To Ricsett, V. a. to harbour; to 
receive stolon good.s. 

To Rf,ht, V. n. to bo indohlod. 

To Retouh, V. a. to return. 
UtniiEE-liAniii.E, adj. di.sordored. 
UicKTAC, Ru iui.r., s. a hea]), A 
vic.kle o' I)a7irg, a person who is 
V('ry meiigre, 

Ru% Rvn':, adv. plentiful. 
Riff-Raff, s , tho rabble. 

To liiFT, I’. 71 . to heloli. 


Rigging, the ridge of a house. 

Rin, V. n. run. 

7o Rixn, Rynde, a. to melt fat 
by tho heat of the fire. 

Ringe, s. a wlii,sk made of heath. 

Ri.n’gi.e-Ee'd, Ryngit, adj, hav¬ 
ing a great quantity of while 
seen round the irides of tho eyes. 

Ring, s. ready' money. 

To Ripe, Rype, v. a. to search a 
person. 

To Ripple, v. a. to separate the 
seed of flax from the stalks. 

Ripplin-Came, j. a flax-comb. 

Rise, Ryss, .s\ a .small twig. 

Rive, s. rent; tear. 

Rucklay, ,Rokela', s. a short cloak 
worn by females. 

Roden, Rowen, s. the fruit of the 
mountain ash. 

Roden-Thek, Rowan-Tree, s. 
the mountain ash. 

Roid, Royd, adj. rude ; severe. 

Rollociiin, adj. lively; free- 
spoken. 

To Roosk, Ruse, v. a. to extol. 

Rosivr, s. rosin. 

Riwiic, s. Rose—a Christian name 

h'osiGNEi.i., s. a nightingale 

Ruiino, Rung, s. a cudgel. 

Roup, Roop, s. hoarseness. 

To Roup, to cry aloud ; to shout; 
to sell l)y anclicm. 

Rousty, Roosty, adj. rusty. 

To Rout, i>. n. to bellow. 

Houtii, Rowtii, s. plenty. 

To Row, r. a. to roll. 

Royed, atlj. wild. 

Roysteu, .S', a freidxiotnr. 

Uucus, j. a heap of corn. 

Rude, adj. strong; stout. 

To Rug, v. a. to tear. 

ItuLi.ioN, s. a shoo made of un¬ 
tanned leather; a coarse mascu¬ 
line female. 

Rum, adj. excellent, 

liUMOUMPTlON, RuMMII.GUMP- 
TioN, s. common .sense. 

To Rummii^ V. 71 . to make a noise. 

Rumple, Rumpu.i, s. the rump? 
the tail. 
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ND, Rook, $. a border; a sel- 
age. 


'JT, s, the stalk of colewort or 

IhbaaA • j i. 


^0 Saw, V. a. to sow. 

ScAii^ St d> kiud of tub 

™»:xrerh.:' 

Scamp, s. a cheat. ^ 


S 


Sab, V. n. to sob. 

Sad, adj. grave; heavy. 

Sae, adv. so. 

Saft, adj. soft 
Saftly, adv. lightly; softly. 
Sailte, s. assault. 

Saip, s. soap. 

Jo Sair, V. a, to satisfy; to serve 
Saikhead, s. a headache. 
SPRING, s. as much as satisfies 

vUot 

Sairly, adv. sorely. 

Sal, V. defective, shall. 

very short- 
ghted, as is often the case with 
people with very fair ha^. 

Sandy, s. Alexanto. 

bAjo^ s. a song, also the past of 

Sak, a. bread soaked or boUed in 
ale, or wine and water. 
bARic, s. a shirt, irequently applied 
totheshiftofaflmaW 
Sauch, Saugh, s. the willow 

^®lt,Vc«.S<»6H,^n.toemita 
mtog or whistling sound, like 

the m a narrow pasS 
Saul, Sawi, s. soul. 

S!=A!.SS 

Sadt, s , salt. 

Saut-Poot, i. a salt-ceDar. 


-- ajrixrg lue J 

oCAMp, 5. a cheat. 

Scape, 5 . a bee-hive. 

Scar, Scair, Scaur, s. a bare 

-/I® from 

^hich the soil has been washed 

r° ®oart, V. a. to scratch. 

“CART, s. a scratch. 

ScHANK, s. the leg. 

SciiAVE Sheave, Sheeve, s a 
shoe of anything, such as bread, 

‘ 

SCHEL, s. a shed for sheep. 

To SCHER^ V. n. to divide. 

Schill, adj. shrill. 

*’■ «• to move 

backwards and forwards. 
8 OToGGL^„.„.toshake. 

Si. a 

I’o SCHUTE, V. a. to push. 

SCLAITE,SiaAlT,s.Lte: 

Scon », a flat cake,^made of 
barley meal or flour. 

Screed, «. a harangue. 

shelter. 

ccDM,®. a mean greedy fellow. 
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T, 9rfNvi R. r. rt. to 1- njlio ; to 
!=li'i i'l.-r ill 

7' Srt iM-, V. a. 10 fr.ni 
c.ir(‘lfs>i,. >>. 

Skam. us.-i in respect to any sort 
of Iieeil.owolk. 

f^KATH, SVTIIF, the coal-fi. h. 

Shi,(;. s. tin- y.-llow !!■ iwcr-iiu-iiice. 

Sr.Kr.n, SirKi:i’.. mlj. firm. 

f'KMl'II.I. SVMI'II.I. O'//. InW-k'lIj. 

Sk.S r iij. since ; .seeiiitr. 

Si:N'V\k. since that tinie. 

Ski’.I). Saiki). jint. served. 

Siauiic s. a sieve. 

KiX'io.v. s. tlic cori'istorv. orparo- 
chial eldersliip in Scotland. 

SiX'iox-IlofsK,a vestrv. 

To Skt. V. < 1 . to let; to liecome— 
as, He seis his rniil: ireJl. 

SiiA(’Hi,Ei).'/'/;'.crooke']: unseemly. 

SiiAC'KLK-r.A.sn s. the wrist. 

Shaft, s. a handle. 

To Shak-a-Fa'. !•. a. to wrestle. 

Shaki;-Dowx. .s. a temporary kd 
maili* oil tlio lloor. 

To Shamble, v. n. to make a wry 
mouth. 

To Shank, r. a. to travel on foot. 

Shaiixf;, Shf:k.nf., s. the dung of 
cattle. 

Shavi;i>„ s. a wag. 

Shaw.s, s. pi. the foliage of escu¬ 
lent root.s. 

Sm-At. Shif;i.lint,. a hut or 
residence for shepherds or 
fishermen. 

To Shkai. r. a. to take the husks 
off pulse, etc. 

SiiEFH.i.NS. $.pl. the husks of grain. 

To Sheai's r. a. to reap; to cut 
down corn. 

Shearer, s. one employed in 
reaping corn. 

SiiEARix, s. the act of cutting com. 

Sheltie, s. a very small horse. 

Shel'cil s. a furrow. 

To SiiEiTH. c. to place pdants 
in the earth before they are 
planted. 

To SiiEVF.L, V. a. to distort. 

Shilfa, s. the chaffinch. 


Sim.ptt'. Shh.mt. weak ; In- 
s:pid : -ickl_\ .....kinir: thin. 

.^Hii i.iNds. Sun i.i.N'> f. pi, the 
o';t>'rin'''t hu-k.s of (.'rain. 

T" .‘'^HIMMER. r. n. to shine. 

Shintv. s. a stick with a erooked 
end. u-ei] as a club for piav’i.g 
a ('.'line with a hall c.lih d 
Shinty. 

To Sh ' OT. r n. to [cish. 

To Siiowi. V. V. i., di-t/.rt the 
nionth or face. 

T(- Sill E. r. o. to driA’e a wav ai.y 
anii..a!,s by niakiiig a iioi-e. 

Sin. '('//. rel.ited by blood; con- 
sanviiine'itis. 

SiRMA.v, t. a near relation. 

J SiRNK.'. A. [iropinquity; nearne-s 
of relationship. 

Sk'. She. Sik. or/;', such; in the 
same maniter, 

I Sh kfr, Sikher. udj. secure; 

cauti..u.s. 

Sh KE.v, ndj. such kind of. 

I Sh KERi y. wk. firmly. 

Sh klikf; adj. of the same kind. 

She. Sydfl adj. a long low- 
hantring di;e,ss. 

Siiii.iNGS. SiiiELiNS, adv. placid 

; side by side. 

I SiLiiitR, Sii.i.ER, r. silver. 

Silly, weak from ill health; w. ak 
in mind. 

. Simmer, Symfr, t. summer. 

I SiMHF.t.L, Semple, adj. lov.-bora; 

1 poor in circumstances. 

Si.vt). Seix. Syxi). r. a. the la«t 

1 water u.sed in washing clothe.s. 

To SiXDER, r. a. to sunder. 

SiXDRY, adj. sundry; in a dis¬ 
joined sL'ite. 

SiXGiT-LiKF, adj. miserable-look¬ 
ing ; puny. 

SixcF.syxE. adc. since that time. 

To SiPE, Seip, r. n. to orize. 

To SisT, r. a. to delay or stoj> pro¬ 
ceedings. 

To Skaii. Skale, r. a. to dismiss; 
to spill. 

Skaith. s. hurt; damage. 

To Skaude, r. 0. to scaM 
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SKitELT, adj. skilful. 

Skeich, Skeigh, adj. apt to be 
startled; proud; shy, applied 
to females. 

Skeil, SKEiLr, s. a small tub for 
washing, with a single handle. 
oKELB, 5 a splinter. 

Skelf, s. a shelf. 

Skelue, Skelly, s. squint in the 
eye. 

Yo Skellie, V. n. to squint, 
io Skelloch, V. n. to utter a 
shrill cry. 

To SpLP, V. a. to beat; to strike 
with the open hand. 

Skelve, j. a thin slice. 

ScEP, Scape, s. a bee-hive. 

Skerry, t. a sunken rook in the 
sea. 

Skift, s. a flying shower. 

Skilly, Skeely, adj. skilful; in¬ 
telligent. 

Skippar^ Skipper, ». a master 
of a sailing vessel. 

To Skirl, v. n. to utter a shrill 
cry. 

Yo Skite, V. a. to eject any liquid 
forcibly; to squirt. ^ ^ 
Sklait, s. slate. 

To Sklice, V. a. to slice. 

Skhanky, adj a lean, meagre 
person. ° 

i,“;‘"'^^-«<&’'-aw-boned; meagre. 

*■ ^ Shelter, 

f' ^ collection 

crows ^ 

Skul^ s. a hollow basket of an 
oval or semicircular form. 

Sktok, V. a. to pour out liquor. 
Slab, j, a sloe. ^ 

Sloyster, V. n. to 

“ a dirty 
awkward manner. ^ 

^'twn Lilf ^et^een 

sailor 

Sleekit, adj. deceitful; cunnins 
Slogak, s the war-ciy’or Se?: 
mg word of a Highland clan. 
*.lOKEN, V. a. to quench thirst 


To Slounge, V. n. to walk about 
in a slovenly manner. 

Slump, by the slump, altogether, 
or in unbroken quantities. 
Slump, adj. taken in gross. 
Slusch, Slush, s. soft plashy 
ground; snow in a state of 
thawing. 

Sma, adj. small. 

Smatchet, s. a term of contempt 
applied to a man, but more 
commonly to a child. 

Smeddum, s. quickness of appre¬ 
hension. 

To Smeek, V. a. to smoke. 

Smiddy, 8 . a sraifhei'y. 

Smeerikin, s. a hearty 

Yo Shore, v. a, to smother; tc 
choke. 

Smit, Smyt, V. a. to stain. 

Snab, s. a shoemaker. 

Snackie, adj tricky; quirky. 
Snaw, s. snow. 

Snak, Snick, s. the latch of a door 
Sneeshin, s. snuff. 

Sneeshin-Mill, s. a snuff-box. 

oNEisT, 8 . a taunt. 

Snell, adj. keen; severe. 

Snelly, adv. sharply; quickly. 
Snippy, adj. tart in speech. 

Snisty, «($■. given to saucy Ian- 
guage. ^ 

To Snite, V. a. to snuff, applied 
to a candle. ’ 

Sntoded, a4j. lopped; pruned. 

*■ o nose. 

of young women. 
Snaw-Flake, s. the snow bunt- 

f» O* 

Sober, adj. poor. 

^ “> Eng- 

SONSE, Sonsy, adj plump in ap- 

“good conditions 
copious draught 

Sooth, atf;. time; faithful 

ooss, 8 . a mixture of different 
qualities of food. 
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Soi p, Sup, s. a spoonful. 
Souk-Milk, s. buttermiJk. 
SouaocK, SouRACK, s. sorrel. 
SouTAR, SouTER, a shoemaker. 
S(nv Hay-Sow, s. a stack of hay 
before It is ready to he removed 
from tlie field. 

Spae-]VLv^, s. a soothsayer; a for¬ 
tune-teller. 

Spae-Wiee, s. a female fortune- 
tc'ller. 

To Spain, Spean, adj. to wean. 
bPAiT, Spate, s. a flood. 

Spang, 5 . the act of spanning. 
Spake, adj. lean; meagre. 

Speere, s. a hole in the wall of 
houses m former times, wherehv 
the family received and an- 
swered inquiries from strangers. 
To Speir, V. a. to ask. 

To Speeder, v. a. to spread open. 
Jo Spelt,, v. n. to climb. 

Spicy, adj. proud; testy. 
Spleuciian, s. a tobacco holder. 
Spraicu, s. a shriek. 

Sprecklei), adj. speckled. 

Spree, adj. trim; gaudy; spruce. 
Spring, s. a quick cheerful tune 
on a musical instrument. 

Spunk, .t. a match; spirit; viva¬ 
city. 

Spunkie, s. Tgnh Fatuus, or 
Will-o’-the-Wi.sp. 

Spunkie, adj. mettlesome; spirited. 
To Spunk-out, v. n. to be gradu- 
nlly discovered or brought to 
iJght. 

Staig, s. a horse not yet broken 

in * 


Stalwart, adj. brave; strong; 
powerful. 

^amaiack, s. the stomach. 

Yo Staaip, V. n. to go about 
stoutly. 

Stamrei,, adj. half-witted. 

Stane, s. a stone. 

To Stang, V. a. to sting. 

Stand, s. a long pole. 

Stank,_ s. a ditch with a slow 
running stream or stagnant 
water. ® 


To Staw, V. n. to surfeit. 

Stay, Stey, adj. step. 

Stead, Steading, s. a farm house. 
To Steek, V. a. to shut. 

To Steer, Stir, v. a. to meddle 
With. 

Steeve, adj. firm, relating to a 
bargain made; sometimes used 
for obstinate. 

Yo Steik, V. a. to stitch. 
Stell-net, s. a net stretching a 
considerable way into a river, 
and sometimes across it. 

To Stend, V. n. to spring; rise to 
an elevation. 

' Yo Stere, Steir, V. a. to stir. 
Stere, Steir, s. commotion. 

Stey, adj. steep. 

Yo Stick, v. a. to bungle. 

Jo Stilt, v. n. to go on crutches. 
Yo Stint, v. n. to limit; to act 
shabbily. 

Stirk, $, a bullock or heifer be¬ 
tween the age of one and two 
years; a stupid rude fellow. 
hTOB, s. a prickle. 

Stock an’ horn, s. a musical in¬ 
strument composed of a stock, 
which is the thigh-bone of a 
sheep, and the horn, the smaller 
end of a cow’s horn, and a reed. 
bxoiTER, the act of staggering. 
Stoluai, s. as much ink as a pen 
Avill hold. 

Stock, Stouk, s. a rick of corn 
consisting of twelve sheaves. 
Stoop, $. a post fastened in the 
earth; a prop; a support. 
Storai-sted, adj. stopped on a 
journey in consequence of a 
storm. 

Stot, s. a young bull. 

Yo Stot, v. n. to rebound from 
the ground as a ball. 

To Stound, V. n. to ache. 

Stoup, j. a deep and narrow 
liqu^id or measuring 

Stourie, ay, dusty. 
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To Stove, v. a. to slew. 

Is stolen- 

bTRAiK, Strake, s. a Uow. 
OTRAND, S. a rivulet: a putter 

V* »■ to stroU about in 
an idle manner, 
oTnAucHT, adj, straight. 

7t* Strek, Streek, v. fl. to stretcli ■ 
Jay out a dead body. ’ 

trein, Streen, s. evening. The 
Stmn, yesternight. ® 
Stridelegs. adv. astride. 


r; Q ’ S- an anvil, 

SrifunT’ *'• ”• stoutly. 

XI’'disease fo 
rX’JL,® ^^.‘Stling sound. 

-.7 

Suthfast, adj. true. 

in-esolutr *'• «• to be 

"■“voSL’"’ '■ ”• •» a.. 

SysE, adv. afterwards: kte nc 
opposed to soon. ““ 




en *■ ® ss a stitch 

or two; a lease. 

^head^’ ^ “ 

adj. Tacksman, s. the holder of a 
lease. 

tor- Tae, j. a toe. 

I’Ain, s. a toad. 

lan 1 aile, Tailye, s. a covenant; an 
entail. ’ 

in Tais, Tassie, s. a cup. 

Tai^rs, I’A-n'Eus, s. pi. Meat 
io- over- 

adj. tiresome. 

he *’• ”• to go off 

«e on a journey. ® 

a kftkX " ^ 

7 ^ *• ®“ the large 

_/“« or sea plant. ^ 

0 Tangs, Taings, s. tongs. 

tuTr’nro'f 

; Sect ^ 

TAmE*’'rnn4^° sparingly. 

^ erTcTed'^onXsliX LTX" 

foundation. ^ ^ 

I *• ^ 0''osted hen • a 

wiSaTop?f7oa”m.“^® " 

I arrt, 5. delay. 

Tarry-Fingered, adf, hVht fin 
_geredjathief, ^ ight fiu- 

Tartan, s. cloth chequered of 
various colours, and SinaHv 

v'om only in the eSuSI 
every dan adopting fts own’ 
peculiar tarhan ^ 

TlTETliT®-‘°‘“®®5‘°«oii. 

.»R ou"vX3C? f”" 

-^f-r-oPs, Tauter-war. 
rags fluttering in the 
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'i/.ri'ii:, Taw IMP, ,S', nn inactive, 
.silly, ainl shivciily woman. 
'J'A\Vi,s, 'J'awks;, 5. a whip; a lasli ; 
the) ferula used by a school' 
niastor. 

Ti:azlis, 5. a sovero brush: an on¬ 
set. 

To Ti'Kt, f, n. to peer; to look 
witli tho eyes halt shut. 

Tkiipk., a loud laii-h. 

Tkind.s, s. tithe s. 

'J'o 'I'kni), ji. to guard. 

Ticnk^ik.nt, s. a Imuso, sometimes 
applied to ono coutaining seve¬ 
ral .separate dwellings under one 
roof. 

Ticnt, g. care; attention. 

To Tunt, t'. n. to attend. 

7u 'J’knt, V. a. to ob.servo; to re¬ 
mark ; to p\it a value upon. 
T1CNTI.K.S.S, ndj. inatlentiv(c 
.1 KiccKU, s. a widow living upon 
n terce. 

Turn'll, Ticunii, m//. tough. 

To 'Tkymh, Ticmic, Tumk, v. a. to 
empty. 

Tiiack, Tiikik, g. thatch. 

'J’liAKi's, «. pi. the liunchos of a 

boat. 

iiAiuANttNT, ado, coiiceruing 
that. 

'riiAiUA'rroiii!, odv. concerning. 
TiiAiuitKN, odii. in an iuiior apart¬ 
ment of a house. 

'I’liAiUM, g. the belly. 

Than, odv. tlum ; at that time, 
'ihiANic, Tiiaynk, g. an ancient 
Scottish title of tionour, di'uot- 
ing jiresidoncy in a county or 
province. 

'I'mcic, Tiiky', g. thigli. 
Tiiiiairriiicn, adv. together. 

'J'o Tiiicik, V, a, to cover with 
straw; to thatch. 

Tjiicivii.., g. a porridgo-stiok, or 
Htick for Btirring broth while 
boiling. 

'I'nicN, roiij. tlian. 

Tiii'.wi.ksm, 'riiniii,|i,s.s, Tiiikv- 
Mw.'o iu(j. unpruli table j uboIob.s; 
looblo. 


Tiiicur, adj. intimate; familiar. 
Tiiin, pron. pi. these. 

Thiiu,, s. to bind ; to enslave. 
J.iHRLWAm.., 5 . the name given to 
the wall between England and 
Scotland thrown uphySevorms. 
Tiio, ado. at that time. 

I'o Tiiolk, i'. n. to bear; to en- 
diiro; to suffer. 

Tiion, ado. yonder; yon. 
TiiorKiA., the niteh in which 
tho oars of a boat work. 
Tnomiiir, Tiiougihv, s. a mo- 
nuMit. 

To Tiiow, V. n. to thaw. 
'I'liowi-Kss, adj. imu'tivo. 

To 'J’liHAi'iM.K, a. to fhroUle. 
Tiikaw, a pang; au agmiy. 

I iiitAW-onuK, an iuslrumeiit 
for twisting straw or hair ropes. 
TiiitAWiN, pciii. adj. distorted. 

Jo Tiiuia’u, i'. n. to aver pertina- 
cionsl3'; to argue ; to persist. 
Tiikksum, adj. three together. 
TiinicrrY, adj. thirty. 

TiiuiKiY, adj. industrious and 
economical. 

Til iiomni., TiiuAriLL, s. tlie wind- 
, I'ipiu 

'.I'liiii), s. a dull noise. 
TiiOMitiKiNs, an instrument of 
torture applied as a screw to 
tho thumbs to force the sulTever 
to confess or divulge a secret, 
etc. 

TiiUMni.ioitiNfi,.?. an ancient mode 
of conlirming a Inirgaiti by tlio 
parties licking their tlinmbs and 
tlien i)hicing them against each 
other. 

TinniK, s. Eli/.abetli. 

Tick, Tinticn, g. a dot. 

'J’o Tick, r, n. to click as a clock 
or walcli. 

'I'ii>, g. Immour. 

To 'I'lD, f>. «. To choose tho proia r 
time. 

'riKi', , 1 . tlio act of i|uarrelling I a 
hastj' lit of ill humour. 

'J'o Till, V. n. to buieli lightly j a 
game played by children. 
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Tike, Tvke, s. a cur; a dog; a 
rough bad-tempered fellow. 

Til, Tiyl, prep. to. 

Tili^ adv. while; during the time 
that. 

Time-About, adj. alternately. 

Timmer, s, timber. 

Timmek-Tuned, adj. unmusical; 
destitute of ear. 

Tinchell, Tinciiei., s. a circle of 
sportsmen, who, by surrounding 
an extensive space, gradually 
closing, bring a number of deer 
and game within a narrow 
compass. 

To Tine, Tyne, v. a. to lose. 

Tint, pret. of To lose. 

To Tirl, s. to give a stroke. 

Tirless, Tirlass, s. a lattices'a 
wicket. 

^ IRLIEWIRLIE, s. a whirligig. 

To Tirr, Tirle, V. a. to tear; to 
uncover. 


Tirrivee, s. a fit of passion. 
Tirwirr, Tirrwirring, adj. ha 
bitually growling. 

Titty, s. a sister. 

To, adv. shut. The door is tc 
i. e. shut. 

Tocher, j. the dowry brought b' 
a wife. 

Tocherless, o<^*, destitute o 
portion. 

Tod, s. a fox. 

Todle, Toddle, v. n. to walk in i 
tottenng manner, or with shor 
unsteady steps. 

Toddy, s, whisky, sugar, and 
hot water, 

Toddy-Ladle, s. a small ladle oi 
wood or sUver used in filling a 
glass from a tumbler in which 
toddy is made. 

Tofali, s. a building annexed to 
the wall of a larger one. 

Tout, s. a fit of illness; a 
ht of bad humour. 

Tokie, s. the head-dress of an old 
woman, resembling a monk’s 
cowl. I 


To -Name, e. a surname. 


Tooji, Tume, adj. empty. 

Toot, Tout, s. the blast of a horn 
or bugle. 

Toothfu', s. a moderate quantity 
of strong drink. 

Tosch, Tosii, Toshe, adj. neat; 
trim. 

Tot, s. a term of endearment 
used to a child. 

Tousik, Towsie, adj. disordered; 
shaggy; rough. 

To Tousi.f^ V. a. to pull at; to 
put in disorder, as tearing at a 
girl in sport or rough dalliance. 
1 OUT, s. a copious draugljt. 

Tow, s. a rope of any kind. 
Towmont, Towmond, s. a year. 
Toy, s. a woollen or linen head¬ 
dress worn by women of the 
lower orders, with the lower 
part hanging down to the 
shoulders. 

To Toyt^Tot, ».n. to totter as 
in childhood or old age. 

Traist, Tryste, s. an appointed 
meeting. 

Tram, s. the shaft of a cart or 
carriage. 

To Tramp, r. o. to tread with 
vigour; to walk, as opposed to 
riding. 

Trance, s. a passage within a 
house leading from one part to 
another. 


O iKANSMUGRiFY, V. o. to trans¬ 
form ; to transmute; to change 
in appearance, 

Trawart, adj. perverse. 

Trews, s.pl. trowsers. 

Trig, adj. neat. 

To Trim, v. a. to di-ub. 

To Troke, V. a. to bargain in 
the way of exchange; to barter. 

Triers, s. pf. sheep’s feet. 

To Trow, Trew, v. o. to believe. 

Growth, s.ti-uth; belief. 

True-Blue, s. an epithet applied 
to rigid Presbyterians, in allu¬ 
sion to the colour of the cockad 
worn by the Covenanters. 

Trumph, 5 . the trump at cards. 
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glossary, 


Tin N.rn,:oi..v, ^ j,„ 
tl-l'liclici . I 

’J’i:Y.sriN,i-i’i,A(-i.:, a a j.l.u'o of 
incciin- |,n'V!,.iis)v ninv('<l ,,ti | 

" !'■ turk ,:/• „V,/w, boat of : 
uiiiin. 

'I'ni.viK, Tr)Mi,v,r,j. n qnano!; n ' 
]';> 'I’l MK, r. fooMipiv. I 

fObov" 

Ti riiK-'l’iTni:, i.slmwi 

/ "■AU n.lj. luvlvo. ‘ 

J " A-rit 1(1:1.:, s, p! „ fi,\v j„ 

lUT. 

yi'V, 'I'VI.II.;, 

^ fH*T 

f flm .lr..s.s of JJ.UCO «t Bao 

lUX'lllllll'O, 


' ai ni v, (ulj. boa.slfnl, 

' IM', S. a cliiitiiu'v. 

' .Y'* f<'nilc.' 

' '"‘j- »i''ny; ela'rr- 

^ o' T, n Viuilf. 

y}Vovl intn-j. oxpn.ssivoof 

i',:!;;'”';;,"; .. 


w 


u 


G.vcavnv, a.lj. Iiiisafo; ns Imviiip 

'^ii|M'iiinliiinl iMiwiTS. 
||.N(HA.\<-v, u„bu-|(y. 

' "4/. Hd'iMittn; uiililunvii; 

'•'17 iiiilc-li. 

<"’j- iniluMiKl.t, 

I'l.MC, s. oil. 

n.MAN, pnm. wiiiiinn. 

I'Mtms, «, sbiol,,. 

"vtllrA.si.N, n,r,. (lisordor. 

^'Iivoitr, B. injuNlioo; ini,I,lily. 
UN.SIOKIdt, 

J|ntii,i, pri'ji. unlit, 

I l•l•lNll, nH]tii iii,r. nnibiii,,,,^ 
I'iak, ».ujibikinj!;; iil'iuolK'iisioii. 


y' piiof, 

/" WM'III.K, to UK,VO biu'Ic- 

wunly luul fiM-wnnls, 

>oiithfni lUinisriMoiit. 


V 


'J'f' Vak), („ ,v„,„lort to 

rdiitn. 

Vamhiw, «. pi wnltllobn,^*. 


. • ..‘"tUM'tlMMll. 

'' ■''’•'‘‘■■'■‘ '■•li. •'••ono who holds tho 
projii'i iy of iinot hi'f. 

w .u-K, ,„// worihiossiuooudiK't; 

nl-ilrrsst'tl. ’ 

-M l.'li:, s, a v.ncahoiid. 

" Ai r, ^Von', (ii,, 

Ml II Wob. 

Waoa.N,,, WAVfiANO. n doimi'- 

iiirtL ‘ 

''''^"=>0 f- n. to 

"ilddlo ; to Wilpflo. 

7 ’.' Waik, V. to waloh. 

M Allt, V. It, t(» SjU’InI. 

W.VKKIIM K, Wllb-hflll. 

\\ AI M, „n.r. Would, 

7 '' \' ai,|.; (osoIooI | io 

lo Ohoo.so. 

T» WAl.i.i,i-,t.,„, foinovooiiiolvly, 

7 - ai.miw, , 1 . to bo iii,im.r,si:,i 

oi- volliiip in iinvlhinp. 

' Ai.\ 1 \\ Ai.i.Y 1 viti rj. (‘xjiros.sivo 
"I hinionliilioii, 

'yAMiin;, Y'amic, tho liolly. 

/i' W AMiii.i.; Wai'miii,!:, ia n tn 
nhivo in an uiidiiJalory iiiaiuior. 
Mnolc ; 

u anoiuh'ii, (,(/;■ unoouih. 

'/• '*• '* " '‘iMiyoi'orhiw’hohir. 

/(' \\ Ai*, f. , 1 , to throw rnufdly I 
U) til low. 
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Sr *■ 

T '*nr worse. 

0 War, V. a. to overcome. 
Ware, *. sea-weed. 

aric, Warke, s. work. 
Warkman, s. a labourer. 

WARLD, s. the world. 

Warlock, s. a wi^ard. 

Wersill, 0 , to 
wrestle; to strive. 

supposed to be transformed into 

Wasting, g. a consumption. 

^ Wat, 0 . N. to know. 
Watergang, g. a mill-race. 

to swing or reel 

,. i„g, 

To Wauk, 0 . a, to full cloth . to 

^wm,r’ *'• «• t° cater- 

We^, Weane, a child, 

^KfT, g. woof, 

Weill-Parand Wgj- p 
, good-looking 

U.T '■ '“•! P«lic- 



WH^’/'i*5°"f! ^ Ja'-ge slice. 

Wiu»T;,x 


whisht! interj. hush! bo silent 
Whistle, Whussel, s. the throat 
Whittle, s. a knife 
Whittrets, Whuttret, j. a 
weasel, ’ 

To Whumiii, AVhomel, o. a. to 
Topside down. 

Whyles, s. sometimes. 

wSe 

Wyfe, s. a woman. 
W1FFIE.S. a little woman. 

Wyle, 0.71. to entice 
WOMPLE, 

I ^ Win, Wyn, a. v. to dry corn 
ful. ’ •'•™®'^yiga7;cheer- 

«• to tnow- I 

Wit m, I know not. ’ 

blame. 

To WiTE, Wyte, o. to blabe. 
to accuse. mame, 

Wo^WoDE,ac^-.iuad. 

I ^ Won, o.„. to dwell. 

' tocourl *’-^°*oaJfelovo; 

Weirdy, a^\ worthv 

*’ ^ teeble puny pcrgL 

To Worry, e. ^ S? 7 °k- 

suffocated. “ 

WORSET.S. worsted. 
Wow?Tf’*’:«'tobark. 
miration?’ ^^Wessive of ad- 

of '• aPPari- 

‘W"ge.»Up«n.2.fi,“y- 
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GLOSSARY, 


WitAT, s. a wort. 

WiuTKU, s. an attornoy. 

Wyni), s. a narrow lane or alley. 
Wy.s.s-Lih;k, aJJ. Laviny; a decent 
appearance. 

W Y'l'ELESs, o£^‘. blameless. 


Y 

Tn Yarble, r. n. to p.abblo. 

Yai), s. an old woru-out mare. 

Yam), Yaulu, ac/J. sprightly; 
alert 

To Yamek, Yammer, v. n. to 
complain; continued wbining; 
to pet. 

To Yampu, Yamf, V. n. to bark. 

Yap, Yape, atij. having a keen 
api)etit 0 ; very hungry. 

Yaiu), s. a garden for flowers; 
pot herbs. 

Yaue, s, a weir for catching 
fish. 

Yaud, ». an order given by n 
shepherd to his dog-, far-yaud^ 
signifying drive the sheep to a 
distance. 

To Yaup, V. n. to yelp. 

Ykai.u, ndj. barren. 

Yearn, Yerne, adj. eager; wish¬ 
ful. 

Yeu), Yell, Eild, cu^j. a cow is 


said to be ei!d when she is giv¬ 
ing no milk. 

Ym.dking, Yeldrin, s. a yellow- 
hammer. 

Yititn, Yertii, Yirp, s- earth; 
soil. 

To Yerd, p. a. to bury. 

To Yerk, V, a- to beat; to strike 
smartly. 

YESTRKKN, s. last night. 

Yet, Yi'.rr, s. a gate. 

Yiiuli,, Yule, s. Christmas. 

Yill, s. ale. 

To Yirr, 1 ). n. to snarl; to growl. 

To Yoke, v. n. to engage wiih an¬ 
other in di.sputo or in a quana l. 

Yont, prep, beyond. 

YouDEN-Duirr, s. snow driven 
by the wind. 

To Your, Yuff, v. n. to hark. 

Youk, Yeuk, j>. the itch. 

To York, Yuke, v, n. to itch; to 
bo itchy. 

Youky, adj. itchy; metaphorically, 
eager, anxious. 

To Youi., Youll, r. n. to howl, 
to yell. 

Yow, Yowe, s. a ewe. 

Yui.K, s. tlio name given to Christ¬ 
mas. 

Yule-e’kn, tlie night preced¬ 
ing Clirislmas. 

To Yyrne, V. to coagulate; 
curdle. 
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iBDncTioN, Thp, ix. 151. 
Adopted Son, TLe, ii. 220. 
■^S^^and Youth, Ballad of, xxiv, 

Ailie Faa, Ballad of, xxiv. 67. 
AUerley Hall, The Legend of, 

XXIV. 62. ’ 

Amateur Robbery, The, xxii. 182. 
Amateur Lawyers, The, vii. 116 
Ancient Bureau, The, xxii. 29. 
Angler’s Tale, The, xvi. 194. 
Arohy Armstrong, v. 187. 

Artist, The, viii. 133. 

Assassin, The, xviii. 178. 
Awnger; or. Legend of Mary Lee, 
The, xix. 129. ’ 


Brownie of the West Bow. The 
xxiii. 44. > 

Burning of Mrs. Jamphray, Le¬ 
gend of the, xxiv. 133. 


Ballogie’s Daughters, Ballad of, 
XXIV. 141, ’ 

Barley Bannock, The, xx. 93. 

2M 

Beggars’Camp, The, viii. 212. 
Bereaved, The, xvii. 129. 
gwildered Student, The, x. 247. 
Ben Stanley; or, a Sailor’s Story, 

Bell White, v. 98. 

^vi. 80. 

Bride, The, viii. 147. 

Bnde of Bell’s Tower, The, xxi. 

oken Heart, The, vii. 226, 
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Caimy Cave of Gavin Muir. Tha 
xvii. 80. ^ 

Caldermuir, Legend of, xvii. 237. 
Caleb Crabbin, x. 196. 

Case of EWdence, The, xv. 163. 
Castle of Weir, The Eomaunt of 
the, XXIV. 78, 

^ ®"’ Davidand 

Ween Maude, x. 165. 

CateranofLochloy,The,vii. 236 . 

Chance Question, The, xxi. 119. 
Charles Gordon and Christina 
Cunningham, Story of, xvii. 

Chatelard, ix. 243. 

Chevalier de la Beautd, xxiii. I45 
Cherry Stone, The, viii. II5. ‘ 
Christie of the Cleik, ix, 275 

Clara Douglas, The Story of, iv. 

Clerical Murderer, The xv 5>si 

Condemnea, ' 

Conscience Stricken, The, v 33 
Contrast of Wives, The, 33 ' 
Convict, The, xxii. 148? 
Oonvivialiste, The, ii. 122. 

Cottars Daughter, The, xv. 146 
Countess of Oassilis, Tile, xvi. 97. 
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gkxkrat. rxnr\'. 


'■"'inf,.S3 ,,f TIu', i. 

f'l’inilry (Jii.irlcis, iv, 1,’!:). 

' ■"wnniitcr-s.Muivli, 'rii,.'. XV. 101 

< "VcrKiiiiin- 'I'li,.. xiv. |. 

• liHlli’ ,,f '|•||,, x.viii. 100 . 

• I|,f x\i\'. li;i. 

' iil’l’l'', 'I'll" ; or, I'lliriii'Zi'r ih„ 
I IlSiiUTli'il, ix. I. 

< to.i|,,.|| ( ‘..Iiiyit, 'I'll,., X 070, 

• iir.ili. i.f (;ov,.|,i. 'I'll", XV. t;(!. 

' /" ''ll !it”T;ili', Till', ii. is«. 

I nili.i-.s, 'I’iii', xviii. I 10. 
f 'ur.so uf !Si-otl;iii,l, 'J’lii', xix. 10(5. 

n.'iviil r.oi iiMi'r, xxii. ] M. 

Ifi'Mtliof .liiiofs Fir.sl, 'I'lii', TV, ,0.1 
l'';il*l' "f ''inor.s Tliinl, 'J'iio, Ivi! 

in.'ioioiKl Hvivs, 'I'liK, xxii. ,S8. 

I'i.'itsli.r.s of .lolinoy Ai oi.sUonL' 

I li", i. I OH. 

I lis.Miivril I’IimIo,,, 'I'll,., xix. (57. 

I'lVn- Mill! III.. II,.11, 'I'l,,,, jjj ,r,;j 

I'lviiiily ,Slit,I, III, ’I'll,,, y .j-„ 
lii'i'lor Dolii,,, xxi. Ooii. 

1 •ooii'Mli,. 1 irirf.s ,if ( ,'ii.m(iivii .3 Miii'- 
Ivi'i-, 'I'll,., xix. I. 

Moliiiiii,.',; ( 

I'oMOiiio'M Coorl.slii,,,’ 'ri,,'., Xiii. 

MI 

I'oiiiiiii,. „f,S|.l,'i||,|„',,_ 'I'lo', xx.l. 

I 'oIImIiI ( ioflii, jj. I 

I'"'.. SollliM, 'I'll,., viii, I. 

llolil,|,.-|!,,,|,||.|j li'iMiiii,'I'll,., v Oll.'i. 
llollOllIH 'ri'M|rii||y, 'I'll,., xvi. 01. 
llo\vii.|,.,.. I,. 11,1 ,if, xxiv. |.|;i.' 
l•l'|.Mnl, 'I'll,., xiii, .i.is. 

Kroii'li, 'I'll,., vil. 10. 

I'miii’.iii M'Aillinr, viii. Ol.;), 

Inmniii S..|iiiI,.|„„,|'h 'vif,i,',„ „( 
•ioil/ooi'iil, V. ICO. 

I'oni fii'o, ix. IOC. 

I'.'iily ilii.VH of a |.’ii,.ii,l of Uiii 
CoVl.tlMol, xxl. K'l. 

^'■"'1'' I!'.IIi'i'lioiiH of a iS.inof d,,. 

Hills, Iv. ( 111 . 

I'lilonioil iiiol |[iiI,iM, xxlv, ft. 

I'lllioi AfiniilcI, )x, 'O.'IK. 
f'oillniHlaHt, Tlio, xlv. U8, 


li.skiliilo Mfiiir Si.iry, Tlio, xvi. 8 
KxiH.riioonli'r, Tlit', iii. lo8. 

lii'voiif:i>, 'I'lio, i. 18. 

I’.iii', 'rill', iv. 007. 

I'.uV Maiil of e’ollaniykof!, The, 

I'.iir l-.nii.r(;iI,]o, Logoud of tin 
vxiv. 70. 

I'air lli'loo of Kirkooiini'l, I,porn 
of, ix, O.'t. 

Faiihfiil Wife, Th,.. xxiii. 250. 
FaMiily In,-ill,.Ills. vii. M,H. 

I'alal .Mi.siako, Tho, xvi. 75. 
I■'l■.slival, Tli,., xiv. 1;10. 

1' ir.sl anil Sccoini Jran iagc'S, The 
xix. 

I' ir.sl Fiiol, The, x. J. 

I’loslionil Inn, Tho, xiii. 98. 
Forgi'r, Tho, xii. 177. 

I''oiinn(',s of Williani WiLMiton, 
'I'ho, ii. 017. 

l'’oniiiIlin,ir iit Soa, Tho, xviii. 159. 
l'’ogilivo, Tho, xviii. Tl. 

(ii'oiilio Willisoii and tho Uoiro.sj 
^ of Fiusllovowor, vi. 00. 
liho.st of llowdii'ornirr.s, Tho, xi. 
1.50. 

fiho.sl ,if Cliiiryhiini, Tlio, xi. 186. 
Ilirl Forgor, Tho, xxiii, OOl. 
liiasN llaok, 'Dio, xii. 007. 

(lolili'ii (foiinsol llulliiil of, xxiv. 
ICI. 

(ii'i'il Man of nryliolil, 'I'ho, viii. 

h;i. ■ ’ 

(Iranilinolhor’.s Narrative, Tho, XV. 
!l,S. 

llraoo (’anioron, xvi. 21!). 
ilri'/.i'l (foohrane, xv. 027. 

Ilniil Wife of (.'ohlitighani, I'ho, 
vi. I, 

(iiiilly nr Not iluiliv, vi. M9. 
tiuslaviiN Maolvor, 'i'ho lloniostio 
(ii'ioks of, xix. 1. 

Ilniiny (’oni'hiNioii, Tho, xvi. 113. 
llariioii'.M Kovonifo, viii. l!l, 

Hawiok H|in|o, The, xix. Dll. 

Iloir of InNhaniiook, The, xii, 130i 
lU'li'ii ralmor, xvil. 72. 
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ensiled Man, The, viii. 162. 
en We, The, viii. 122. 
ennit of the Hills, iiiv, 119. 
Broine, The, a Legend of the 
Uanongate, xx. 66 . 

|oy. The, v. 225. 

Highland Tradition, A, xvii. 125. 

Hogmanay; or, the Lady of Bal- 
lochgray xvii. 33. 

Holyrood, Legend of, xiv. 157 . 

Hume and the Governor of Ber¬ 
wick, xvii. 269. 

xviii. 95. 

John Govan’s Narrative, xx. Ill 
253'!"®’® 

Juith the Egyptian, vii. 1. 

Nate Kennedy, i. 60. 

Natheran, The, iv. 260. 

Kinaldy, xix. 166. 

Kirkyards, xiv. 119. 
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Linton Lairds, The; or, Exclu- 
sives and Incliisivos, iv 12 .S 

ii.‘^ 33 ^““® 

^ RtlJi®"’ Llphiu- 

stone, XX. 143. * 

Lottery Hall, xiii. 130. 

L/kewake, The, vii. 61. 

K Marion, Lallad of, xxiv. 154. 
^iv^34^®®®*°^ Cainikibbie, The, 

Man-of-Warsman, The, xvi 1 C‘> 
Mary Brown, The Stoiy of, xxiii. 

Ma^ Lee, The Legend of, xxiv. 

“x'vUSr''®’ 

Matrimony, Ballad of, xxiv. 168 
May Darling, x. II 7 . ' 

May, i^e Romance of tha i ion 

Major Weir’s Coach, V 238 

Medal, The, x. 77 . 

Mgant’s Daughter, The, xxi. 

Meeting of St Boswell’s, The, x. 

Laird of Darni^tm- 159 -Anthony, The, iv 


-- J 

Hengh, vi. 260. ' - 

Laird of Darnick Tower, The, vii. 

Sleb." 

Moss Trooper, The, xii. 162 
Mountain Storm. The i/ri 

My Black Coat, ii.2?6. -'®®- 

MysterioM^^*®*^^ ^"2. 

Mysterious Disappearance, Th^ 

N.to.,1 atoiy «f TI,., 


Last of the Pedlars, The v 30 ’ 
Last Scrap, The, xxiii. V 
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GENERAL INDEX 


Old RluntiV, XX, 120, 

Old Isbel Kirk, xviii. 105. 
Ordorof the Garter, The, xiv.265. 
Orphan, The, xxiii. 3G. 


Packman’s Journey to London, 
The, ix. 178. 

Palantiues, The, vi. 181. 
Par.snnago, The, vi. 213. 
Peat-Casting Time, x. 66. 

Pedeu’s Farewell Sermon, xv. 114. 
Pelican, Story of the, xxiii. 153. 
Penny Wedding, The, vii. 83. 
Per.socutiou of the M'Michaels, 
The, XV. 122. 

Perseverance; or. The Autobio¬ 
graphy of Roderick Grey, xvi. 
217. 


Philips Grey, ii. 144. 

Phoohe Fortune, iii. 117. 
Pliy.siognomist'8 Tale, The, viii. 
61. 


Polwarth on tlio Green, xiv. 126. 
poor Scholars, The, vii. 180. 
Porter’s IIolo, xvii, 92. 
Prescription; or. The29th Septem¬ 
ber, i. 193. 

Prince of Scotland, The, xiv. 34. 
Prisoner of War, The, xviii. 191. 
Procrastinator, The, xxii. 218. 
prodigal Sou, The, xxi. 39. 


Rattling Roaring Willie, v. 66. 
Recluse, The, xvii. 97. 

Recluse of the Hebrides, The, ix. 
230. 

Recollections of Burns, ii. 65. 
Recollections of Ferguson, i. 83. 
Recollections of a Village Patri¬ 
arch, XV. 1. 

Rodliall, The; or Berwick in 
1296, xi. 281. 

Restored Sou, Tim, xiv. 184. 
Rosouo at Eiiterken, The, xvl. 66. 
Uetributiwii, xiv. 60. 

Return, The, vii. 168. 

Roubeii PurvoH, xii. 00. 

Rival Niglit-Oaps, The, iii. 108. 
Robbery at Pittonwoom, 'i’hc, xvii. 
194. 

Roger Goldie's Narrative, xvii. 1. 


Romance of the Siege of Perth 
The, X. 31. 

Rosalie, Song of, xxiv. 171. 
Roseallan Castle, Ballad of, xxiv 
158. 

Roseallan’s Daughter, xiii. 195. 
Roths.ay Fisherman, Thu, vi. 47. 
Royal Bridal, The, iii. 134. 

Roj'al Raid, The, iii. 106. 
Rumbollow, Ballad of, xxiv. 128. 

Sabb.ath Wrecks, Tlie, vi. 276. 

St. Mary’s Wynd, Tlio Roniauiii 
of, xxiv. 87. 

Salmon Fisher of Udoll, iv. 98. 
Sayings and Doings of I’utci 
Paterson, xx, 31. 

School Fellows, The, xi. 250. 
Scottish Veteran, The, xii. 243. 
Scottish Hunters of Hudson’s Bay, 
Tlio, xii. 1. 

Sea Fight, The, xix. 265. 

Sea Skirmish, Tlie, xx. 258. 
Seeker, The, xxi. 235. 

Seer’s Cave, The, vi. 245. 
Sergeant Wilson, xvii. 66. 
SovouYears’ Dearth, Tlie, xiv. 233. 
Sea Storm, The, xii. 98. 

Shoes Reversed, The, xx. 132. 
Siege, The, xxiv. 177. 

Simple Man is tlieBeggar’sBrothor, 
The, xvii. 170. 

Sir Patrick Hume, ix. 167. 

Sir Peregrine and the Lady Edie- 
linc, The Romaunt of, xxiv. 43. 
Skeau Dhu, Tlie, xiv. 216. 

Slave, The, iv. 218. 

Smuggler, The, xi. 217. 

Snow Storm of 1825, The, vi. 117. 
Social Man, The, xi. 65. 

Solitary of the Cave, iv. 1. 
Somnambulist of Rodclough, The, 
vi. 22. 

Sportsman of Outfield Haugh, Tlio, 
xix. 232, 

Squire Bon, xv. 234. 

Stone Breaker, The, xviii. 255. 
Soutor’s Wedding, The, xiii. 180. 
Suioido, The, xi. 121. 

Suicides Grave, Tlio, Iv. 87. 
Surtout, The, xi. 106. 
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Ten of Diamonds, The, xxii. 225, 
Thomas Harkness of Lockerben. 
XX. 124. ^ 

Thomas of Chartres, xviii, 1, 
Tibbie Fowler, xxiii. 100. 
Tournay, The, xxiv. 160. 

Tom Duncan’s Yarn, ix. 65. 

^iTo 

Three Letters, The, xii. 195, 
Three Brethren, The, ix. 87. 
Trees and Bums, xiv. 113. 

Trials and Triumphs, xx. 194, 
Trials of Menie Dempster, The 
xiii. 34. ’ 

Tmls of the Rev. Samuel Austin 
The, xix. 174. ’ 

Twin Brothers, The, xxiii. 189. 

1 wo Comrades, The, xi. 90. 

^242^*^ The, xxiii. 

Two Sailors, The, xiii. 227. 

Unbidden Guest, The, xvii. 116. 
Unknown, The, xiii. 1. 


UpsandDowns; or, DavidStuart’s 
Account of His Pilgrimage 

XXll. 1. Ob 

Vacant Chair, The, i. 1. 

Violated Coffin, The, xviii. 119, 


” oKor, i no, XXI. 244. 

Warning, The, xv. 195. 

Wedding, The, xii, 30. 

We 11 have Another, xii. 227. 
White Woman of Taras, xii. 273 
Whitsome Tragedy, The, iii. 20.’ 
Widows ae Son, The, xxiii. 166. 
Widow of Dunskaith, The, iii. l 

WifeortheWuddy,A,ii.l 

Wj'-w^Smith, Autobiography of, 

Willie Wastle’s Account of his 
Wife, xviii. 223. 

Woman with the White Mice, The, 

XXL 56t ^ 

World’s Vanity, Ballad of the, 

XXlT^a I/O* 

Young Laird, The, iii 230. 


Trintedby Walter Scott, Felling, Newca8tle.m.Tyn^ 
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THE CAMELOT SERIES. 

Edited by Ernest Rhys. 

VOLUMES ALREADY ISSUED— 

THOREATr^wf E. Rhys. 

ENGLIS^ OPn^M-BATER F r? 

LANDOR’S OONVPR^A^mMcs Wilham Sharp. 

PLUTARCH’S^ T TTT^a Edited by H. Ellis. 

pLiaio MBDra^lo h'- 

SHELLEY’S LRTTHRQ Sy^onds. 

PROSE WRITING^OP SWTHTi by Emest Rhys. 

MY STUDY WlNDOWS®^^S^‘.i 

great BNGLISH^RMNTHTf4 

LORD BYRON’S LETTER?^®’ j 

essays by LEIGH'^HTTNT 

LONGFELLOWS 

GREAT MUSIC AT ^y Tirebuck. 

MARCUS AURELIUS^^^®®^?-! 

SPECIMEN DAYS rw AnyrirnDT^'A^^'^ 

WHITE’S SELBORNE Whitman. 

DEFOE’S SINGlSon 

MAZZINI’S essays H. HalUday Sparling. 

PROSE WRITINqI®6p Hethr 
REYNOLDS’ DISCOURSES H- Elhs. 

PAPERS OF S-TEELEft Helen Zimmern. 

BURNS’S LETTERS Edii^ffP^' t W. Lewin. 

VOLSUNGA SAGA.^‘ ^ M.a. 

SARTOR RESARTUS ^y H- H. Sparling. 

WRITINGS OPEMPRSnv ^y Ernest Rh)!. 

nE^?&4’® moralI^®^^* Chubb. 

DEMOCRATIC VISTAS 
LIFE OP LORD HERBERT 

ENGLISH PROSR ^ . t .— 

IBSEN’S PILLARS OP SOCTETV ^“^‘hur Galtoa. 

fairy and polk ^TAr?s^^p.i .®iv^‘^ H. Ellis. 

EPICTETUS. J. Edited by w. B. Yeats 

Siy^.^NGLISH POETS. ^ f ^^°»eston. 

ESSAYS OP Dr TCFT'M‘Qr\XT J^mes Russell Lowell 

essays op "^LLIAM^UA^t TmmJ- Reid. 

LANDOR’S pStA^MPRCH^J^^^’ hy F. Carr. 

POEB TALES AN“sSA^a*°' Bli 

VICAR OP WAKEPIPJ n R™est Rhys. 

jPQLlTICATI ORATIONS fa-* C^ver Goldsmith. 

STOBIE S from O ABLBTON. 


Edited by Walter Clode. 

iTj-. j Whitman. 

Edited by Will H. Dircks. 
Edited by Arthur Galtoa. 



great wri ters. 

A NEW SERIES OF CRITICAL BIOGRAPHIES 

Edited by Professor Eric S, Rodertson, M.A. 


M01VTHL.Y SHILLING YOLUMES 

_ VOLUMES ALREADY ISSUED— 

Rotertson. 

readable little work.”—i:a«»*poof Mercury. 

By Hall Caine. 

«kill."^Lo";Lrn.°’’“""- throughout with spirit and great literar, 

LIFE OP dickens. By Frank T. Marzials 

DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI Bv T Knitrht 

best'^etSMX%”ubH^-S/aT^^ ^he fillestLd 

JOHNSON. By Colonel F. Grant 
life OP DARWIN. By G. T. Bettany. ’ 

of Darwin ia a sound and conscientious work.” 

CHARLOTTE BRONTE. By A. Birrell 

n.ose who know much of Charlotte Bronte wUl leim more and those 
who know nothing about her wUl Hnd all that U beat worth i^r^no f^ 
Mr. Birroll s pleasant book."—«. James' Gazette. learning in 

LIFE OP THOMAS OARLTLB. By R. Gamett LL D 

' I his is an adiiiimhle book. Nothing could be more felicitous ind fairA* 
V/a» tfoasTf^ which he takes us through Carlyle’s life and works.”— 

ADAM SMITH. By R. B. Haldane, M.P. 
econoiMc science.'”-roS;:^n;^ ^^ten deaUng with 

LIFE OF KEATS. By W. M. Rossetti. 

/n'depenlXuU ample lufonnation which It contains."—Cam6ri(<^« 

DIFB_ of SHELLEY. By William Sharp. 

eriticisins . . . entitle this capital monograph to be mnkod with 
the host biographies of Shelley."—JFesf minifcr Review. ” 

LIFE OP SMOLLETT. By David riannay. 

record of a writer who still remains one of the great master 
of the English novel."—Sadtrifog Review. masier 

LIFE OP GOLDSMITH. By Austin Dobson. 

'• nio story of his literary and social life in London, with aU Its humorous 
and pathetic vlciusltudes, Is hero retold, a.s none could tell It better ”— 
Daily News. 



GREAT "WRITERS— (Contintud). 

E OP SCOTT. By Professor Yonge, 

" For readers and lovers of the poems and novels of Sir Walter Scott, this 

a most erooyaWe \3o6k.“—Aberdeen Free Frees. 

LIFE OF BURNS. By Professor Blackie. 

“ TOe editor certainly made a hit when he persnaded Blackie to trrite 
about Bums.”—PoK Mall Gazette. 

LIFE OF VICTOR HUG-O. By Frank T. Marzials. 

“Mr. Marzials’s volume presents to us, in a more handy form than any 
Jinghsh, or even French handbook gives, the summary of what, up to the 
moment m which we write, is known or conjectured about the life of the 
great yost."—Saturday Fevieto. 

LIFE OP EMERSON- By Richard Garnett, LL.D, 

section of the public, ... no record of Emerson’s life 
? -jv® r could be more desirable, both in breadth of treatment and 
lucidity of style, than Dr. Garnett’s."—5atttrc!aj/*E«in«c. 

LIFE OP GOETHE- By James Sime. 

competence as a biographer of Goethe, both in 
reject of toowledge of his special subject, and of German literature 
generally, is beyond question. -^Manchester Guardian. 

LIFE OP CONGREVE. By Edmund Gosse. 

ofa admirable and most interesting biography 

The particular interest to other men of let^’’— 

LIFE OF. BUNYAN. By Canon Venables. 

T T-n-rV *^eUigent, appreciative, and valnable memoir.’’-5'cotoman. 

LIFE OP CRABBE. By T. E. Kebbel. 

No English poet since Shakespeare has observed certain asnecta of 

LIFE OF HEINE- By William Sharp. 

aS?d”cS^i of itsXm/Sn^f^he?Eng]Sb 

LIFE OF M ILL. By W. L. Courtney. 

T TTTW rS rnemoiT^-GlasymMerald. 

4. ®pHILLiER» By Henry W. Nevinson. 

and the effect of the whole upon literature.’’—Scotsman works 

LIFE OP CAPTAIN MARRYAT Rv n,,nd n 

oovelists,’’'-LmXliS ^ 

Complete Bibhography to each volume, by J. p. Anderson. British Museum. 



LIBRARY EDITION OF "GREAT WRITERQ--Prinf „ 

large paper of extra quaUty,in handsome 

n; WALTER SCOTT, 24 Warwick Lane, Paternoster Row. 




^i)e CattiLe.fbUrPy Foebs. 

Edited dy Wilijam Sharp. 

^VITH INTRODUCTORY NOTICES BY VARIOUS CONTRIBUTORS. 


In SIIILTJKH Monthly Volumes, Square 8vo. Veil printed on fine 
toned ]>apcr, with Reddino Border, and strongly bound in Cloth. Each 
Volume contains from 300 to 350 pages. 

Cloth, Red Edges - Is. Red Ron?:, Gilt Edges 2s. 6d. 

Cloth, Uncut Edges - Is. Rcui. Morocco, Gilt Edges - Ss. 

THE FOLLOWIEO VOLUMES ARE AOIK READY. 


KEBLE’S CHRISTIAN YEAR. 
COLERIDGE. Ed. bv .1. Skipsev. 
LONGFELLOW. Ed. l>y E. Hope. 
CAMPBELL. Ell. bv .1. Ilosbun. 
SHELLEY. Edited byj. Hkip.sey. 
WORDSWORTH. 

Edited by .T. Symington. 
BLAKE. Ed. bv .loseph Skipsoy. 
WHITTIER. Ed. by Eva Hope. 
POE. I'idited by Joseph Skip.sey. 
CHATTERTON. 

I'kiited by John Richmond. 
BURNS. Rooms \ Edited by 
BURNS. Sours / Joseph Skipsoy. 
MARLOWE. Ed.by P.K.Pinkerton. 
KEATS. Edited by John Hoghen. 
HERBERT. I'kiited by E,. Rliys. 
HUGO. Trans, bv Dean (kininuton. 
COWPFR. Edited by Eva llopo. 
SHAKESPEARE. 

SougB, Poonis, and Sonnets. 
Edited by William Sliarp. 
EMERSON. Edited bv W. l.ewiii. 
SONNETS of this CEJNTURY. 

ICdited by William .Sharp. 
WHITMAN. Edited by E. Uhys. 
SCOTT. Miirmlon, etc. 

SCOTT. Lady of tho Liiko. otc. 

ICdited by William Sharp. 
PRAED. Edited by Ered. Cooper. 
HOGG. Ityhis D.'iughter.Mrs (larden. 
GOLDSMITH. ICd. by W.Tirelmck. 
MACK AY’S LOVE LETTERS. 
SPENSER. Eilited by lion. U. Noel. 
CHILDREN OF THE POETS. 

ICdited by Eric S. Uoherkson. 
JONSON. Edited by J. A. Hymonds. 
BYRON 12 Vols.) Ed.by M.mind. 
THE SONNETS OF EUROPE. 

Edited by .S. Waddington. 
RAMSAY, Ed. by.I. T,. Uoberteon. 
DOBELL. ICdited by Mra. Dohell. 
DAYS OF THE YEAR. 

With Introduction by Wm. Sharp. 


POPE. Edited by John Ilogbon. 
HEINE, Edited hv Mrs. Kroeker. 
BEAUMONT & FLETCHER. 

Edited bv J. S. Fletcher. 
BOWLES, LAMB, &c. 

Edited bv William I'ircbuck. 
EARLY ENGLISH POETRY. 

Edited bv 11. .Macaulay Fitzgibbon. 
SKA MUSIC. Edited by Mrs Sharp. 
HERRICK, Edited bv Ernestlvhys. 
BALLADES AND RONDEAUS 
Edited bv J. (ileoson White. 
IRISH MINSTRELSY. 

Edited bv 11. llalliday Sparling. 
MILTON’S PARADISE LOST, 
Edited bv J. Bradshaw, M..A., LL.U. 
JACOBITE BALLADS. 

Edited by (). S. .Macquoid. 
AUSTRALIAN BALLADS. 

Edited by 1). B. W. Sladen, B.A. 
MOORE. Edited by John Dorriaiu 
BORDER BALLADS. 

Edited by tiraham B. Toinson. 
SONG-TIDE. By P. B. Marstoii. 
ODES OF HORACE 

Translations bv Sir S. de Vere, Bt. 
OSSIAN, Edited by ti. E. 'I'odd. 
ELFIN MUSIC. Ed. by A. Waite. 
SOUTHEY. Ed. byS. 1!. riiomp.son. 
CHAUCER. Edited by E. N. Paton. 
POEMS OF WILD LIFE. 
Edited by Cha,s. (1. D. ItoberU, M.A. 
PARADISE REGAINED. 
Edited bv J. Bradshaw, M.A., 1,1,.D 
CRABBE. Edited by E. Lamplougli. 
DORA GREENWELL. 

Edited by William Dorling. 
FAUST. Edited bv E. Cr.iigmylo. 
AMERICAN SONNETS. 

Edited bv William .Sharp. 
LANDOR’S POElttS. , 

Solooloil Kditoil by K. TladfonL 
GREEK ANTHOLOGY. 

Edited by Graham K. Tomsoa 


London : WALTER .SCOl T, ^4 Warwick Lane. I’alernostcr Row. 
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Printtd on Antique Paper. Crown 8vo. Bound in Blue Cloth, 
each with suitable Emblematic Design on Cover, Price 31. 6d. 

Also in various Calf and Morocco Bindings. 

Women’s Voices. An Anthology of the 

most Characteristic Poems by English, Scotch, and Irish Women. 
Edited by Mrs. William Sharp. 

Sonnets of this Century. With an 

Exhaustive Essay on the Sonnet. Edited by Wm. Sharp. 

The Children of the Poets. An Anthology 

^m English and American Writers of Three Centuries E<S«I 
by Professor Eric S. Robertson. 

Sacred Song. A Volume of Religious 

Verse. Selected and arranged by Samuel Waddington. 

A Century of Australian Song, Selected 

and Edited by Douglas B. W. Sladen, B,A., Oxon. 

Jacobite Songs and Ballads Selected 

and Edited, with Notes, by G. S. Macquoid. 

Irish Minstrelsy. Edited, with Notes and 

Introduction, by H. Halliday Sparling. 

The Sonnets of Europe. A Volume of 

Translations. Selected and arranged by Samuel Waddington. 

Early English and Scottish Poetrv 

Selected and Edited by H. Macaulay Fitigibbon. ^ * 

Ballads of the North Countrie. Edited 

with Introduction, by Graham R. Tomson. ’ 

Songs and Poems of the Sea. An 
Songs and Poems of Fairyland An 

an Introduction, by Arthur Edward Waite. 

Songs and Poems of the Great Domininn 

Edited by W^.LighthaU, of Mon^ LlOminiOn. 

’ WAit^Scorr, 24 Warwick Lane, PMeruorter Row. 
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1/- BOOKS IN PAPER COVERS. 

THE WORLD OF CANT. 

(120 THOUSAND.) 

P'-’-pose.” 

■a story, of ^he 

MR. BARNES OF NEW YORK. 

ARCIIIB.VLD CLA\’E:kiNG GUNTER. 

OUR AMERICAN COUSINS, 

By W. E. ADAMS. 

e.\i)re.s.siou in niiotiiiff nmiisino’ ■sf’Mnc quiet humour that finds 

aptly illustrate tlic case in poi.rt."-i{^eJ York 7Sd! 

MEN AND WOMEN OF THE DAY. 

By LILLIE HARRIS. [50//^ Thotisand. 

AN EXILE’S ROMANCE. 

By ARTHUR KEVSER. [5//, Edition. 

THE REFUGEES OF MARTINIQUE. 

By EUGENE SUE, "" 


A BOOK OF BLUNDERS. 

By Rev. I). Macrae. 


THE BEST \VAY TO GET ON: 

A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO MONEY MAKING AND MONEY 

SPENDING. 


London; Walter Scott, 24 Warwick Lane, Paternoster Row. 



















'HE OXFORD LIBRARY. 

Handsomely Bound in Blue Cloth, Gilt Top, Uncut Edges, 

Price 2s. each. ' 
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L™, etc, s,„ri« ,, 
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barnaby rudge. 

OLD CURIOSITY SHOP 
PICKWICK PAPERS. 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY 
OLIVER TWIST. 

Martin chuz^ewit 

SKETCHES BY BOZ 
RODERICK RANDOM. 
peregrine PICKLE, 
IVANHOE. 

KENILWORTH. 

JACOB FAITHFUL. 

PETER SIMPLE. 

PAUL CLIFFORD. 

EUGENE ARAM. 

ERNEST MALTRAVERS. 
ALICE; or, the Mysteries.’ 
RIENZI. 

PELHAM. 

LAST DAYS OF POMPEIL 
the SCOTTISH CHIEFS' 
WILSON’S TALES 

the inheritance 

ETHEL LINTON. 

A mountain daisy. 

HAZEL; or, Perilpoint Lighthouse. 


VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. 
PRINCE of the HOUSE of DAVID 
WIDE, WIDE WORLD. 
VILLAGE TALES. 

BEN-HUR. 

UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. 
ROBINSON CRUSOE. ’ 

THE WHITE SLAVE. 

CHARLES O’MALLEY, 

midshipman Easy. 

BRIDE OF LAMMERMOOR. 
heart of MIDLOTHIAN 
LAST OF THE BARONS. 

OLD MORTALITY 
tom CRINGLE’S LOG. 

CRUISE OF THE MIDGE. 
COLLEEN BAWN. 

VALENTINE VOX. 

night and morning 

BUNYAN. 

FOXE’S BOOK OF MARTYRS 
MANSFIELD PARK. 
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w -THE lamplighter. 
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By OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
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The Vols. 
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at 

IS. 6d. each, 

3 Volumes, Crown 8vo, Cloth, Gilt Top, in Shell 
Case. Price 4s. 6d. 

3 Volumes, Crown 8vo, Cloth. Gilt Top, in Cloth 
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Also in Half Polished Morocco, Gilt Top, Antique 
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London: Walter Scott, 24 Warwick Lane, Paternoster Row. 
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lawyers and tradesmen, all come under Rio i ® Conservatives, 

Je H?d?or^Aeff “ay^e Lord, whatever 
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iespiMble and damnable palaver into irr^^”^».?®“ ^th our 
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snously I say and pray as mv P noonday 1 Verdv' 


^ W. .4 Warwick Une. Tatemcater K„w. 
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the k.ara yerta tragedy, 

By J. K. IIAKIUSOX. 

CASHEL BVROX’S PROFESSION. 

By (;. i'.KR.VVKI) sriAIV, 


POLICE SERGEANT C 21 : 

"The I'.AnXKTT. 

•>y>e is 

JACK DUDLEY’S WIFE. 

'^SXY, Antlior of ■■ A Prince of Como,” ic 
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OAK-BOUGH AND WATTLE-BLOSSOM. 

. tones an,i .sketches by Australians in Knyland. Edited by A P MAETIX 
A collection of interesting stories.”-/.,'f.ran/ iroWd. 


VANE’S INVENTION: A» Errc™c*r Romance. 

By WALTER MILBAXK. 
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THE POLICEMAN’S LANTERN. 

STRANGE STORIES OF LONDON LIFE 

By JAMES GREENWOOD, “Tho Amateur Casual 
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A WITNESS FROM THE DEAD. 

JA SI’ECIAL REPORTERS STORY.) By FLORENCE lAYARD. 

“ Ingoniou.s and intore.sting."-.sv«f,s„„!„. 


THE UGLY STORY OF ]\HSS WETHERBY. 

By RICHARD PRYCE, Author of “ An Evil Spirit,” Ac. 

“A bright talc o f clever iinj>o.siurc.”-;>a« Mall liudjct. 


London: WALTER SCOTTT^Twan^idT^^ paternoster Row. 
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F’cap. 8vo, Cloth Elegant, Plain Edges, Is. 6d. Gilt Edges, 2s. 
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Splendidly Illustrated. 

Miss Matty ; or, Our Youngest Passenger. By Mrs. 

George Cupples. And other Tales, lllnstrated. 

Horace Hazelwood ; or, Little Things. By R. PIopc 

liloncriefl’. And other Tales. Ilhistraled. 

P'ouncl Afloat. By Mrs. George Cupplcs. And other 

Tales. Illustrated. 

The White Roe of Glcnmerc. By Mrs. Bickerstaffe. 

And other Tales, lllu.strated. 

Jessie Oglethorpe : The Story of a Daughter’s Devo¬ 
tion. By W. IF. r)a\x*nport Adams. And other'J'ales. Illustrated. 

Paul and Marie, the Orphans of Auvergne. And 

other Tales. Illustrated. 

Archie Mason : An Iri.sh Storys By Letitia 

M'Clintock. And other Talc.s. Illustrated. 

The Woodfords: An lunigrant Story. By Mrs. 

Cu]i]ile3. And other Tales. lllu.strated. 

Old Andy’s Money: An Irish Story. By Letitia 

lilTdintock. And other Tales. Illustrated. 

Marius Flaminius : A Story of the Days of Hadrian. 

By Anna J. Buckland. And other Tales. Illustrated. 

The Inundation of the Rhine. From the German. 

Anil other 'I’nles. Illustrated. 

The T.ittle Orphan.s. From the German. And other 

'I'nles. Illustrated. 

Select Christian Biographies. By Rev. Jas. Gardner, 

A.M., M.l). Illustrated. 

Lcoline ; or, Captured and Rescued. By Emily 

Grace Harding. 

Life of David Livingstone. By James Donald, 

E.U,(l.H. __ 

I»ndnn : Wai.tku Soorr, 2'1 AVnrwick liane, Paternoster Row. 
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WOMEN AND MEN OF THE DAY, 

A COLLECTION OF SOCIAL SKETCHES 
By LILLIE HARRIS. 


OUR YOUNG LADIES. OUR YOUNG MEN. 
OUR MARRIED LADIES. OUR MARRIED MEN. 


«“g&estion3 offered to 
young persons of the gentler sex, who would do weU to take to 
“ somewhat sharp, though not unkL^ 

»»n.4s 

ence of the matters on which she writes This ifS 

prove not only interestina • i ® '^1 

gentlemen ’ also.”-&r^ct« Gazlte. ‘ ‘ 


London: Walter Scott, 


24 Warwick Lane, Paternoster Row. 



CHRA PER EDITION. 

('in\n S\o, Cloth, 5s., 433 Pages, Illustrated. 

Newcastle 

Town. 

I’'' R. J. CIIARLETON. 

A'ftli Illustrations by R. Joitr.iNo. 


A popular and woll-coiupilcd account of (he town 
possess until Mr. Charle.on look the t.ask in 
|•lu< , and exeeulcd it with judgment, industry, and 
al-l.ly. l\ulf Run,a!. 
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COMPREHENSIVE GUIDE 
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NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Bv W. W. TOMLINSON. 
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clear .,ra.gea,e.t Greater premLace ^ 1 , ’ 
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crcrpcre^ae 

recent archaeological research. 

The Guide includes lists nf fi«e. • • 

Lakes, Denes | Pre-Reformation anrler a”'-''’ 
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Summer Legends. 

By RUDOLPH BAUHBACIi. 

TKANSLATKl) 1!Y MRS. IIKLEN 11. DOLE. 

This is a coliccliun of charming Erncifnl stories 
translated Irom the German. In German}' tlicy liave 
enjoyed reinarkahle iiopnlarily, a large luimber of 
edilions having h-cn .sold. Rudolph Baumbach deals 
wilh a wonderland which is all his own, though he 
sngi’.ests Hans Andersen in his simidicity of treatment, 
and Heine in his ilelicacy, grace, ainl humour. These 
are stories which will appeal vividly to the childish 
imagination, wdiilc the ohler reailer will discern the 
satirical or humorous application that underlies them. 

London : Wai. ii- u Sr on, jq Warwick Lane. 
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